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MEXICO CITY. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 








Some fragrant trees 
By flower-sown seas 
Where boats go up and down, 
And a sense of rest 
To the tired breast 
In this beauteous Aztec town. 


But the terrible thing in this Aztec town 
That will blow men’s rest into stormiest 
skies, 
Or whether they jonrney or they lie down— 
These wide and these wonderful Spanish eyes! 


Great walls about 
Gate-posts without 
That prop these sapphire skies ! 
Two huge gate-posts 
Snow white, like ghosts— 
Gate- posts to this Paradise! 


But, ob! turn back from the high-wailed town! 
There is trouble enough in this world, I sur- 
mise, 
Witbout men riding in regiments down 
To die by those perilous Spanish eyes! 
Mexico, March Ist, 1886. 


ONCE. 
A RONDEL. 











BY LOUISE OHANDLER MOULTON. 





I rovep her well in that young spring 
When all the world seemed love intent, 
And all the birds began to sing, 
To show themselves on mating bent. 


4nd Time had wings as on he went— 
Those happy days whereof I sing, 
When first she wore my wooing-ring, 
AndI on wedding was intent. 


Yes, Time had wings ; and so he went, 
And summer's feet pursued the spring. 
Ab, when the golden coin is spent 
The empty purse’s a useless thing, 
And empty hearts no tribute bring— 
Ab me! where is my old content? 
Boston, Mass. 


THE WAKENING. 








BY DORA READ GOODALE. 





Acarx the hungry and plentiful earth brings 


forth, 
Plowed by the frost and loosened by wind and 
rain ; 
The spongy meadows are mottled with misty 
green ; 
Rivers and streams are noisy, and big with 
snow. 
The year has passed amid famine and cold and 
death ; 
Winter was long and bleak on the lonely 
hills ; 
The pines were heavy with ruffled and blinking 
birds ; 
Squirrels and field-mice girdled the orchard 
trees. 


The pulse was slow as the sap in a leafless 


, 
Lizards and bees and beetles were sunk in 
sleep ; 
The woodchuck deep in his furrow forgot the 
cold ; 
Foxes and wildcats hid in their dens by day. 


Tet ah! the blood is astir in the lagging veins; 
est warmth has pierced to the frozen 
land; 

They come forth ragged and hungry to snuff 

¢ the air, 




















Setting their wide, wet tracks in the mud and 
moss. 
The cattle pant for the grass and the running 
brooks ; 
Turkeys and guineas clack to the rising sun ; 
The oxen lower their massive and burdened 
heads, 
Taking the pungent breath of the naked 
ground. 


Once more the laborers look to the steaming 
soil, 
Resolute men of hardy and vital frame ; 
They drive the plow with a muscular, rhythmic 
step, 
Leaving the furrow frothy and black behind. 
They, too, have lived as the creatures of Nature 


do, 
Dozed by the blaze, and eaten and dozed 
again ; 
Gone out when icicles dripped from the sunny 
eaves, 
Slept while the nails and latches were white 
with frost. 
Once more they wake to the waking of kindred 
things ; 


Theirs is the life of happy and simple man ; 
For them the earth, in the season of heat and 
cold, 
Teeming with life, responds to the mighty 
sun ! 
READING, Conn. 


——_ 


THE LABOR PROBLEM. 


BY SIMON NEWOOMB, LL.D. 











Tue first impression which the thinking 
observer must receive in contemplating the 
power so rapidly acquired by organizations 
like the Knights of Labor is that we are 
meeting problems which we may yet find 
ourselves unable to deal with on the 
priuciple of individual Jiberty. This 
principle is one toward which we can trace 
a marked tendency in the legislation and 
social policy of the past hundred years. 
The abolition of slavery, the progressive 
obliteration of class distinctions and race 
distinctions in law, the liberty of combina- 
tion among laborers,the extension of the 
franchise, the limitations of the powers of 
riches; in a word, all our modern, popular 
movements, which have tended to the 
recognition of equality among men, are 
but recognitions of the principle that each 
individual man is born with the right to 
regulate his conduct and pursue his ends 
in his own way, provided that he does not 
abridge the equal rights of his fellowmen. 
And if the increase of sta‘e agency in the 
promotion of education, the suppression of 
vice, and the rearing of youth seems to 
tend in the opposite direction, we may 
fairly regard it as directed toward the ob- 
ject of fittirg the grown-up child and the 
improved race te enjoy a yet wider liberty 
in the future. 

It must be cciceded that, up to the 
present day, the coct ‘re of the economists 
that ivdividual liberty vw culd be promotive 
of the general good, has been amply justi- 
fied by the result. The basis and the 
possible limits of this doctrine are readily 
seen. In exchange and other forms of 
contraet the obvious general rule is that the 
man best attains his own ends who most 
conduces to the fulfillment of the ends of 
his fellows. This is true not only of in- 
dividuals, but of corporate bodies of every 
kind. The successful company, as well as 
the successful man, is one which has 
bought, when and where others were most 
desirous that it should buy, which has 
produced the goods its customers most 
wanted, which has wasted the least labor, 
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and which bas sold its goods when and 
where men were most in need of them. 
This has been, we say, the general, but of 
course not the universal rule. 

So long as human selfishness.works on 
this line, gaining its ends by studying the 
wants of others, and competing for the 
patronage of others, so long must the re- 
sult be good in the purely economic sense 
of that term. But when, instead of com- 
petition, selfishness leads to combination 
for the purpose of limiting the production 
of those goods which men want, we have 
a case to which the demonstration of the 
economists does not apply. But liberty of 
combination cannot be denied by society 
without setting aside the very principies on 
which it is founded. Tbus we meet the 
question whether liberty of combination 
can be so far abused as to become a crying 
evil. 

The main point to which I desire to 
call attention is that the revolution in the 
forms of industry to which we are wit- 
nesses, and which, great as it seems, may 
be hardly more than the commencement of 
a revolution, has greatly increased the 
possible evils from combination. These 
evils have hitherto been small because 
manufacturing establishments have been 
too numerous, too scattered, too much out 
of each other’s reach, too small, and too 
easily erected and organized to permit of 
really oppressive combinations amovg 
them or their workmen. Now, however, 
wanufactures are carried on more ard 
more in great establishments in every in- 
tercommunication, and their products are 
carried to great distances over a few lines 
of transportation. Moreover, the skilled 
laborer is now able to supply his wants 
with such ease that he has plenty of spare 
time and money to spend in promoting 
combinations with nis fellow-workers; and 
the railway and telegraph afford facilities 
for such combination, which he never be- 
fore enjoyed. He is now beginning to 
exercise the power thus acquired to an ex- 
tent and in a way never hefore heard 
of through the practices of striking and 
boycotting. The question we have to face 
is, How far these practices are likely to be 
carried, and can they be left to correct 
themselves without state interference ? 
Does not the very existence of such an 
organization as the Knights of Labor show 
that there is something abnormal in the 
social organism? These questions I pro- 
pose to discuss in a future paper. 

WasHINnGTON, D.C, 





THE SOUTH’S CASE IS THE NA- 
TION’S CASE. 
BY ATTICUS G. HAYGOOD, D.D., 


SECRETARY OF THE JOHN F. SLATER EDUCATIONAL 
Funp. 








Tue Blair bill contemplates the whole 
country; but every body knows that illit- 
eracy in the South is the fact that lies 
back of the bill. If the South averaged 
with Northern and Western States, the 
measure would not have been proposed. 
If the South were rich the bill could not 
pass. The urgency of the argument is 
two-fold—the illiteracy and poverty of the 
South. 

The facts make the argument, and they 
make it conclusively. The official docu- 
ments from the Department of Education 
—prepared and sent out by that able and 
devoted officer and patriot, Gen. John 
Eaton, late Commissioner of Education— 








tell us that, in the late Slave States, there 
were, in 1880, of colored males, twenty- 
one years and upward, 951,944 unable to 
read, or 76 per cent. of the whole number 
of colored voters. In the same states there 
were 411,900 illiterate white voters, or 14,3 
per cent. of the whole number of white 
voters. Adding them, we have nearly one- 
third of the whole Southern vote illiterate. 
What sort of ‘‘ balance of power” is this in 
national elections? 

Bad as the case is in national elections, 
it is worse in home elections; and the 
smaller the area and population affected 
by an election, the worse it is. People 
who do not understand this statement are 
not the intelligent voters who are voted 
down in vital home matters by men who 
cannot read and who pay hardly any of 
the taxes voted away by their ignorant 
ballots. 

We will not understand the extreme ur- 
gency of the argument for prompt and 
efficient national aid if we think of igno- 
rant voters only. General Eaton’s reports 
show, in the Southern States, 1,067,054, or 
81.8 per cent., of colored women, ‘‘ twenty- 
one years aod upward,” unable to read. 
In the same states are white women, 
‘‘twenty-one years and upward,” 553,489, 
or 19.4 per cent., who cannot read. That 
is, 1,620,503 wives and mothers who can- 
not read. (There are not many unmarried 
women over twenty-one in the South. 
Southern women marry and bring up chil- 
dren. ) 

Take a look forward. What will the 
next census tell us? In 1880 there were 
of ‘‘ colored persons, ten years of age and 
upward,” unable to write, 3,064,234; of 
white persons of the same ages, unable to 
write, 1,676,939. 

Will common schools help the case? 
Some may vote against the Blair bill in 
sheer despair. Let them take courage. 
The short-lived and inferior public schvols 
ia the South, far as they are below what 
they ought to be, answer the question of 
our political pessimists, and answer it per- 
fectly. A comparison of tables of illiter- 
acy for 1870 and 1880 shows an absolute 
increase, but a relative decrease of illiter- 
ate persons. The schools are gaining, 
slowly but unmistakably. In 1870 the 
illiteracy of adult whites in the South was 
19.4 per cent., in 1880, 16.6 per cent. 

Let the friends of education for the col- 
ored people take courage also. In these 
states the adult colored illiterates, in 1870, 
was 88.9 per cent.; in 1880, 78.9 per cent. 
Some will say this increase is due largely 
to the passing away of the old-time slave 
population. This has something to do 
with it; but another view demonstrates 
that the school-house is gaining ground, to 
the great joy of patriots and Christians. 
Of persons ‘‘ten years old and upward,” 
in 1870, the percentage of white illiterates 
was 21.91; in 1880, 18.9. The percentage 
of colored illiteracy in these ages was, in 
1870, 82.5; in 1880, 75. 

But can the United States wait on this 
slow reduction of ignorance? What sense, 
what justice, what economy is in waiting 
when the country depends for the safety 
of its institutions largely on the intelli- 
gence of its voters; when the country is 
abundantly able to spend the money nec- 
essary to give efficiency to the only schools 
that can at all manage this stupendous 
mass of ignorance—the common schools, 
under state direction and patronage. 
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It is common to answer all arguments 
and pleas for help by saying: ‘Let the 
South educate its own ignorance.” This 
would do as a ‘‘ Hard-Shell Baptist” argu- 
ment against foreign missions, if the South 
were a foreign country. Is that the view 
taken of the matter? I wish, for one 
Southerner, to say in reply: *‘ The South's 
ignorance is the Union's ignorance.” 

But they who dismiss the argument in 
the Blair bill by sneers are as ignorant as 
they are flippant. If ability to support 
public schools is to be measured by taxa- 
ble values and not by persons, the South 
does as well as the average Northern State. 
For illustration see ‘Circular No. 4, 1884,” 
from the Bureau of Education, page 94. 
We read: 

“Take North Carolina and Massachusetts as 
the units of measure. In 1880 the taxable prop- 
erty of Massachusetts was $1,600,000,000, and 
the school tax was $4,000,000. That is, Massa- 
chusetts pays $1.00 a year out of every $400 of 
taxable property. In 1880 the taxable property 
of North Carolina was $160,000,000, and the 
school tax was $400,000. That is, $1.00 out of 
every $400 of taxable property, which is exactly 
what Massachusetts pays.” 

Column after column of figures can be 
given to show that the comparison between 
Massachusetts and North Carolina is fairly 
representative in showing that the South- 
ern States pay as much as Northern States 
in proportion to ability to pay. 

Counting Missouri in the Western divis- 
ion of states—where this state is placed 
by some of the census tables for 1880— 
New York is worth more in taxable prop- 
erty (to say nothing of non-taxable U. 8. 
bonds, hardly any of which are in the 
South) than all the Southern States put 
together. Thus New York’s taxable prop- 
erty, returned in 1880, was $2,651,940,006 ; 
taxable property returned by all the South- 
ero States, 1880, $2,370,923,269. 

In 1880 New York expended on public 
schools $9,936,662; the Southern States, 
$12,475,044. In 1881 the Southern States 
expended on public schools $13,359,784; 
in 1882, $14,820,972. (In the three follow- 
ing years there was substantial increase on 
these figures, though I have not the data 
by me as I write this article.) 

A Northern friend once answered a state- 
ment like the foregoing by saying: ‘If 
New York had so ignorant a population 
she would increase her expenditure for 
schools.” It seemed to me a fair answer 
to say: ‘‘1f New York had so poor a pop- 
ulation she could not.” Nearly all this 
money for common schools in the South is 
paid by one class—the white people, them- 
selves poor, and with multitudes of un- 
taught children of their own. 

The $14,820,972 expended in public 
schools in the South, in 1882, does not 
begin to represent the amount expended 
that year in common school education. 
All over the Southern country it is com- 
mon to supplement the public school 
teacher’s salary by private subscription, 
in order to secure better teaching and 
longer terms. For example: the Hon. H. 
C. Armstrong, late Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools in Alabama, reported that, in 
1882, the public schoo] fund, in sixty-six 
counties of the state, was supplemented to 
the extent of $243,900—more than half the 
amount expended by the state, which was 
$403,602. The same state of things obtains 
in other Southern States; so tbat, instead 
of $14,820,972, expended by the states in 
1882, w may say that on the education of 
their children the Southern people, in 
1882, expended about $25,000,000. 

These people, upon whom falls the chief 
burden of the problem of Negro education, 
Negro citizenship, and Negro civilization, 
deserve all the help the Blair bill contem- 
plates. It is mostly the burden of the 
Southern people; but it is in no just sense 
their sole duty. The presence of the Negro 
in America is a national fact, his slavery 
was a national fact, his emancipation was 
a national fact, his enfranchisement was a 
national fact, his present illiterate citizen- 
ship is a national fact. 

If the Blair bill becomes law the Negro 
in the South will get a very large share of 
the money. He needs it; the white people 
need that he should have the teaching it 
will bring him. And the Negro deserves 
it at the hands of the nation that made him 
a voter before he could read, and threw 





upon him the burdens and responsibilities 
of citizenship before he was prepared for 
them. Considering the whole case, the 
Negro has done wonderfully well—well 


enough to deserve a better chance. 
Oxrorp, Ga. 
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THE GUSTY MARCH. 


BY R. A. OAKES. 





Try as one will to extract some sweet 
savor from March, there constantly recurs 
the irritating conviction that ‘‘ spring comes 
slowly up this way.” It is a hoydonish 
month, of the loudest and most pronounced 
individuality, gusty and romping, its gar- 
ments fringed with crystals, its breath 
gelid and biting, and yet, like all else in 
Nature, full of compensating forces. It 
wooes and repels; the woodlands draw one 
with a mesmeric force; lambent colors 
creep along the interlacing branches of the 
willow; patches of terrene browns and 
weathered grays daily widen on every bill- 
side; the snowy intervales are no longer 
sheens of diamonds, freezing and repelling 
the unbroken shafts of the sunshine; every 
scintillant facet is broken and tawny. 
Lenses of moisture radiate and float in the 
atmosphere, and through the chill dew 
the eye looks upon a world magnified and 
sweet with expectancy. Yes‘erday’s land- 
scape, with its cold, hard, and unbroken 
outlines, has been touched with some in- 
visible witchery. The broad outlines are 
still the same, but an indescribable glamour 
bas beeninterfused. Fingers, moist and 
transforming, have been busy; buds glisten, 
lichens bristle and glow with renewed life; 
mosses take on a more vivid green and 
deepen the scarlet of their uplifted cups; 
insects waken from their chill slumbers, 
and renew their giddy dances. 

The woods glow with the vigor and 
beauty cf youth; the sunshine floods their 
far-reaching corridors with warmth and 
light—soft, persuasive, intoxicating. Un- 
der its touch the young shoots deepen in 
ruddy colorings; their tender barks are 
translucent, and beneath them the dark 
crimsons flush like the blood in the cheeks 
ofa child. What a subtle mandate the 
sunshine carries, more potent for the un- 
locking of golden treasuries than the mag- 
ic wand of the Nibelungenlied. The morn- 
ing of the world is dawning; the great 
mother once more emerges from her snow- 
rimmed fountains of eternal youth, warm, 
virile, palpitating. One hears the increas- 
ing vigor of her pulses, one feels the charm 
of her loveliness in longings shadowy, in- 
tangible, beyond expression. The air is 
racy with the fragrancies of her woodlands, 
therime that held imprisoned the odors of 
her sachets is melted, and the pungent 
breath of hemlocks and spruces, of pines 
and cedars is. again all-pervading. No 
longer is the atmosphere hard and opaline, 
glittering with floating frost spice, but,soft 
to the eye, grateful to the touch, giows and 
expands with every wave of the sunlight. 

And who can withstand the witchery of 
this March sunshine? Every morning the 
great mother wakens earlier to its soft 
caressings, and every evening wooes itto a 
more lingering of light along her western 
borders. It kisses her with all the ardor 
and passion of a lover; it ‘‘is asa _bride- 
groom coming out of his chamber’; for 
savage man the cosmic symbol of life,of im- 
mortality; the nuptials of the earth and sky 
by primitive man celebrated universally 
with festival and song. No wonder that this 
ever recurring natilitial, this annual reju- 
venescence of the broad earth, this distill- 
ing of juices sweeter, purer, more subtle 
than those Medea compounded, should have 
filled the heart of man with dreams of 
some kindred elixir, potent in preserving 
his own frail body, ambrosia, amrita, 
haoma, whatever its name.* 

But not for man alone does March sing 
its epithalamium; sentient life everywhere 
**lies emparadised in one another’s arms”; 
the simplest speck of protoplasm, the mean- 
est thing that creeps, the yellow lichen 
and the stately oak it hosses, feel and 
acknowledge ‘‘the mighty ravishment of 
spring.” Under its magic touch the blood 
reddens, the liquid currents of the maple 
sweeten, ‘‘the buds that lay along the 

*Mr. Ralston, in his “ Russian Folk Tales,” p. 237 
seq. discusses “The Waters of Life,” somewhat elab- 


orately. See also “Lenormant’s Chaldean Magic.” p, 
166. 








boughs” expand, the robin’s breast takes 
on a deeper crimson, the ‘‘ frog inflates his 
mellow drum.” Butterflies air the bands 
of wan gold on their tawny vestments, and 
‘‘brown bees, humming praises,’’ creep 
from sheltering crannies. The faunal 
world, whose ears lie closest to Nature’s 
breast, hear and respond as to a reveille. 
The marmot unbars thedoors of his subter- 
ranean bedroom, turtles slip from their 
oozy couches, squirrels play hide and seek 
alo.g the delicate arches of the tree-tops, 
while their lesser brother of the magical 
stripes stirs and wakens from his long 
sleep. The bat, avis, non avis, object of 
superstitious terror—‘ Ariel steed,” if one 
may believe Ben Jouson—drops from his 
tentered perch and flits, a fitting adjunct of 
the lingering twilight. The inner sight, 
which Ovid calls the ‘‘eyes of the mind,” 
sees everywhere the preparation for the 
world’s perpetuity; and from these signs 
alone one might guess that March had 
come, were there no calendar. 
“ God’s vivifying spell 
Has been felt beneath the wave, 
By the dormouse in his cell, 
’ By the mole within his cave.” 

All the senses become imbued as with 
prophecy. The brown earth, tawny with 
virile strength is like a collyrium, impart- 
ing that profounder insight which enables 
the eye to see ‘‘ the perfume and the bloom 
that shall decorate the flower.” The in- 
tangible senses of the spirit gathers from 
March’s windy gleams melodies and fra- 
grancies, inaudible and ethereal, yet not the 
less real. In the delirium of anticipation 
one already feels ‘‘ the witchery of the soft 
blue sky,” the indescribable verdure of 
‘‘earth’s common grass,” the sheen and 
bloom of expanding flowers, the ‘ blue 
pomp” of widening waters, *‘the gossip of 
swallows through all the sky”; while the 
month’s inconsistent touches, the fleeting 
films of snow, the ‘ braided sun-gleams 
and rain-streaks,” the blasts that smite, the 
winds that toy, the ‘‘icicles carded by 
frost,” the caressing touch of the sweet 
South, tret and hold the soul as in a leash. 

One secs in daily widening patches the 
russet earth full of beauty and promise, of 
peace and hope and prophecy, of sunny 
sheens and opulent fruitage; unconfined, 
yet waiting for the furtherance of all good 
work, ready to burgeon with bloom and 
fragrance, to feed and care for all God’s 
millions, to fill once again the world’s empty 
granaries; and, finally, spent with labor, to 
be lulled into seeming sleep with one uni- 
versal benedicile. For, even when the great 
mother rounds her lap with all her ripened 
treasures, her crucibles and looms are not 
inactive. The March sun that wooes the 
willow’s sheeny catkins into expansion but 
discloses treasures long hidden. She is but 
the busy housewife, the loosener of shut- 
ters, the opener of gummy caskets, sweep- 
ing the pathways for ‘well appareled 
April,” for ** the darling buds of May,” for 
June, who *‘ with onegreat gush of flowers 
storms the world.” 


Along the meadows in broadening sheets 
the waters spread, foamless beakers, 
musky from contact with the aromatic 
earth, holding as yet no tint of emerald, 
mirrors for the blue sky or its passivg dra- 
peries of cloud or storm. At night the 
frost spirits star these mirrors with dainty 
crystals, bead with diamonds the sere 
grasses along its edges, lovely jewels from 
which the morning sunshine unbraids the 
colors of the rainbow, and then leisurely 
unclasps, while the south wind creeps 
wrinklingly over, banishing every glory of 
the fretted brim. The great river rushes 
by, no longer in muffled throbs, but wild, 
exultant, disdainful of rocky barriers, 
transforming the white fleeces of winter 
into flakes of foam, and bearing them away 
to unknown seas, 

And that even our Northern March may 
not fail in its bouquet of bloom, the hazel 
flings out delicate, star-like stigmas, soft 
fringes of blossom set at the edge of its 
scaly buds, minute yet brilliant bits of col- 
oring, trophies for the trained eye alone, 
while its sterile flowers droop in long trem- 
ulous, fawn-colored catkins, shaking their 
yellow pollen at every touch of the wind. 
The alders, too, which, asin the days of 
Homer, “ drink the cool stream and trem, 
ble in the wind,” from their drooping aments 
of yellow and purple, dust the snow banks 








with golden showers. Delicate pussies 
from the willows glow or shiver in their 
sacks of seal as the wind smites or caresses, 
Little else in floral treasures has the North- 
ern March to offer. 

On the whistling wind the voice of the 
blue-bird drops like oil on troubled waters, 
Emerson calls him April’s darling, but he 
is April’s forerunner, the prelude of the 
winged symphonies that shall soothe and 
sweeten the rounding year. He drifts into 
March’s serenest days as he floats along the 
pulsing closes of the poet’s song, an object 
of love and admiration, for whom all adjec_ 
tives are futile. His utterances are like the 
magic formula in the Arabian tale, loosen- 
ing the doors of the strongholds where lie 
treasuries of pearls and spices and tapes- 
tries of gold. He is ‘‘ the violet’s forerun. 
ner,” ‘‘ the angel of Heaven,” ‘the trouba- 
dour of sun-lit lands,” whose warble ‘‘drills 
the ice,” and ‘‘charms the trees to tassel- 
ing.” In vain for him the poet’s superla- 
tives, dearest of all our summer guests, 
liveried alike of Heaven and earth, the first 
to bear the message of the earth’s awaken- 
ing, the la st to forsake the autumral soli- 
tudes of the uplands, the exordium and the 
benediction of the year. 

The robin shares with the blue-bird the 
distinction of beivg one of the spring’s first 
heralders. He, too, is ‘tthe darling of 
children and men.” From ‘the maple’s 
solitude” he gives to the March winds his 
inspiring mandates. Inquisitive, familiar, 
lover of cities, glutton and braggart, yet 
precious as the bearer of God’s messages of 
the earth’s awakening. And as the March 


draws to its stormy close, and ‘* Heaven’s 


breath smells wooingly” once more, there 
come in thickening coteries the lovely 
dwellers of the thickets and meadows. The 
red wing starlings “flute their okalees,” 
sable crows sai! along the skirts of the ho- 

rizon with the third (the Autocrat’s theo- 

logical) eyelid open to all the March sun- 

shine. Venturesome song-sparrows sing 
in the interludes of gusty snow storms, and 
the gray wood’s hermit, impatient, and dis- 
daining all familiarity, Buteo borealis, the 
red-tailed hawk, deserts the pine tree’s sol- 
itude, aud for a brief season surrenders his 
freedom to the marital yoke. He is nota 
loving mate; and his wife, still colder, tar- 
dily obeys his harsh notes of endearment 
bugled from the top of some stricken oak, 
and when once the perpetuity of their race 
is assured they glare at each other with an 
animosity all the keener from their enforced 
endearments. 

With the Babylonians and the Jews 
March was the plow month, the month 
of breaking forth, the beginning of the 
religious year, and in it the world was 
created. In Assyrian mythology it was ded. 
icated to Anu, the first great deity of the 
upper triad. The Greeks celebrated its 
advent with street parades and song; the 
Russian peasants from the house-tops 
greeted its coming with the music of many 
voices; they danced around holes cut in the 
ice, and sprinkled their sick with its invig- 
orating waters. The Germans held sceni¢ 
festivals in its honor, when Winter, robed 
in furs, and Summer, in a single garment, 
contended for the mastery, and always to 
the discomfort of the former. With the 
ancient Saxons it was the length month, 
Lenet-monet, named from the lengthening 
days. The red man greeted it with all the 
wild savagery of the war dance, hopiog thus 
to hasten the coming of warmer days and 
the flow of ‘‘the sweet waters,” of the 
maple; and when the sugar season was 
over they held a feast in which every dish 
was seasoned from this luscious harvest. 

The country boy, too, greets the advent of 
March with all the wild delight of the red 
man. What idyllic days come when the 
towering loads of freshly scalded buckets 
are drawn to the woods; with what a criti- 
cal eye he watches the glittering auger 38 
it penetrates the maple’s shaggy coat; what 
music is there in the tinkle of the falling 
sap; what delight in following the creaking 
ox-sled from tree to tree, bearing away the 
brown nectar, distilled by the forest giants 
from the brown and fragrant mold. What 
Arabic nights ever equaled those spent it 
the rude shanty with the hired man for 
Scheherezade. The fresh, crisp straw, knee 
deep; the leaping flames under the long 
pan; the vapor of boiling sap, fleecy incens 
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ness and brooding silence outside the 
charmed circle of fire, broken and made 
terrible by the weird hootings of the owl; 
the midnight feast of hard-boiled eggs—did 
after life ever have anything more tempting 
to offer? And then ‘ the syruping down,” 
the almost hourly ‘‘ sugaring off” in the lit- 
tle kettle swung in the low chimney, whose 
ripe condition was attained when perfect 
pubbles could be blown through braided 
twigs dripping from the golden foam; the 
sticky pack-wax, the dull amber of the 
stirred crystals; the creamy white of glist- 
ening ropes of sweets, and,mixed with these 
gustatory delights, the inspiring da-da-da 
of the chickadees, the crisp vocalism of the 
puthatch, the cheery calls of the wood- 
r! 

Thus, be it ever so inconstant, wild and 
disappointing, March has still its grateful 
gvor. We know that its bitterest winds 
pear messages of comfort to April’s violets, 
that filmy stalks of bloom will broider 
and perfume the hem of her vanishing 
garments, that beneath all her gusty vapor- 
jogs her fires burn warm and bright, that 
everywhere her 

« —forests seem to listen 
For the rustle of its leaves, 
And the very skies to glisten 
In the hope of summer eves,” 
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WASHINGTON commenced the season, this 
winter, with three deaths, Mrs. and Miss 
Bayard, and Vice-President Hendricks, and 
ended with three, Senator Miller, of Cali- 
fornia, Mrs. Brewster, the wife of the ex- 
Attorney-General Brewster, and Mrs. Joseph 
R. Hawley. 

It is thirteen years since a funeral service 
has been held in the Senate Chamber. 
Then it was for Senator Sumner, with Mr. 
Matthew Carpenter, of Wisconsin, presiding 
in the chair. Once since then, in the Rep- 
resentatives’ Hall, I have seen the whole 
Government gathered. It was to hear Mr. 
Blaine’s eulogy upon General Garfield; and 
it had the impressiveness and solemnity of 
a funeral. 

On Saturday, the Government and the 
brother senators of John F. Miller gathered 
around him for the last time in the familiar 
chamber. The President and his Cabinet, 
the Supreme Court in their order, the 
Senate, the House arose and stood, at the 
sound of the heavy tread of the bearers, and 
the voice of the minister, preceding the 
wffin, reciting the text: ‘‘I am the resur- 

tetion and the life.” It was placed in 

fut of the desk, and the Rev. Dr. Leon- 
ard, of St. John’s Church, read the burial 
sevice of the Episcopal ritual in the 
breathless silence and half gloom of the 
great chamber. On the head of the coffin 
ly a pillow of flowers, with the words, 

“Born Again,” in purple violets. But 
most touching—that which brought tears 
to the eyes with a thrill—was the sight of 
the two women who clung to each other, 
aud who followed down the aisle; two 
bowed figures, shrouded in crape, the only 
Women on the floor, the wife and daughter 
of the dead senator. All eyes had noted 
the chair where he had been wont to sit, 
empty now, and draped with black, never 
to be filled by him again; but those two 
lonely figures had the pathos of life and of 
Sorrow. It was a sad picture to take away 
4 last memory of the beauty and bright- 
bess of the daughter and the kindness and 
friendliness which were characteristic of 
Mrs. Miller. 

The family consisted of but the three; 
but, with the Senator’s wealth and position, 
they had come to be very well known in 
Washington, especially as the doors of their 
house Were so often and so hospitably open 
‘o visitors and friends. For three suc- 
cessive years, Miss Miller had given very 
elegant masked balls, to one of which 
President Arthur himself went, to look on 
and be puzzled and amused with the masked 
faces, but often familiar voices, of the gay 
throng that floated by him. 

Senator Milier was an ardent Republican, 
who had served through the War, and 
carried an indelible mark of those fire- 
very years in his face. One eye was 

and useless, from a wound received 
battle. It was the only thing that marred 


s me face; a face which, in spite of 





that injury, retained its pleasing expression, 
He presided at the dinner which the Loyal 
Legion gave the ladies, three years ago, 
and he had then the open, genial look 
which he never entirely lost, although he 
suffered agonies for years from his wound. 
For many years he carried the ball still in 
the wound, the doctors deeming it too great 
a risk to extract it. But, finally, it became 
a question of life or death, and he deter- 
mined to undergo the peril. 

** As well be killed by your knife, doctor, 
at once,” said he, ‘‘ as die lingeringly with 
the pain.” 

The operation was successful, and he 
lived more comfortably several years after 
it. 
The Congressional Record gives a sketch 
of the life of the members of Congress with 
a colorless simplicity which is startling, 
sometimes, if one stops for a moment to 
meditate upon all which the little black 
letters upon plain white paper convey. 
The part devoted to Senator Miller’s army 
life covers four lines, ending with the 
werds: ‘‘At the close of the War he was 
offered a high commission in the regular 
army, but he declined it, and returned to 
California.” 

‘‘He was a member of the California 
State Constitutional Convention in 1879,” 
goes on the Record, with bloodless im- 
partiality— 

But who does not remember the struggle 
that Convention had with Anti-Chinese and 
sand-lot politicians, and the Bank of Cali- 
fornia? 

Through it all Mr. Miller carried the 
courage of his convictions, and even where 
he was a little harsh in the matter of the 
policy toward the Chinese, he followed his 
honest opinions, not regarding what others 
might think of him as a politician. It was 
this gallant honesty which was felt, and in 
some sort rewarded by his election to the 
Senate, although this is not hinted at by 
the ever level, cool Congressional Record, 
which only says he was elected, and took 
his seat March 4th, 1881. In one respect 
the Record has erred. It says: ‘“‘ His term 
of service will expire March 3d, 1887.” 
Alas! it expired March 8th, 1886. 

Mrs. Brewster was the daughter of 
Robert J. Walker, who was Secretary of 
the Treasury when Mr. Polk was President, 
and she spent most of her child-life in 
Washington. It was early school-days 
with her, and she saw only from afar 
glimpses of the public life of that time. 
She wrestled with the multiplication table, 
while her father, the brilliant lawyer and 
statesman, was meditating upon the estab- 
lishment of a Department of the Interior, 
for which he saw the necessity, and which 
he first proposed to Congress as a desirable 
feature of our Government. 

Afterward, as a young lady, she became 
a belle in Washington society, and married, 
but not happily. A few years later, she 
came back to Washington, with two chil- 
dren, procured an appointment in the 
Treasury uf which her father had been 
Secretary, and went bravely to work for 
her children and herself. Soon after this 
she met Mr. Brewster. He was a well- 
known lawyer from Philadelphia, brilliant, 
somewhat eccentric, and with a face terri- 
bly marred over the whole of one side by 
the scar of aburn, Some women would 
have been repelled; but there are graces of 
mind and manner and heart which are 
patent, no matter what a first impression 
may be. Her husband was dead, and she 
married Mr. Brewster. He adopted her 
two children, giving them his own name, 
and the daughter was married, two years 
ago, in Washington; one of the Jargest 
weddings of that season. President Arthur 
went to it, and had as much trouble as 
common people in finding his carriage. It 
was 8 dreadful evening out of doors, sleet, 
rain, hail, and snow falling and freezing, 
and an icy wind blowing as if directly from 
the North Pole. When Mr. Brewster was 
appointed Attorney-General it brought 
him to Washington, and her with him 
again, and during these last four years she 
renewed the pleasures of her earlier life in 
the city she had always loved. 

My personal recollections are of seeing 
her, a most distinguished-looking woman, 
with dark eyes and gray hair, always ele- 
gantly dressed, and either standing in the 
line to receive at the White House, with 





Mrs. McElroy and President Arthur, or at 
her own house on her reception days, al- 
ways with gracious manners, a bright 
smile, and an unfatigued look. Some one 
asked her, toward the end of one of the re- 
ceptions, if she were not tired. She looked 
up, and answered, brightly: ‘‘ [ can stand 
hours, but I am a regular American woman; 
I cannot walk; that kills me.” 

Her own taste led her to dress well al- 
ways, but quietly. She never wore any- 
thing pronounced. Her husband, proud of 
her beauty, liked to see it ina more gor- 
geous setting, and himself wrote to Worth 
to make a dress and send her; and “ let us 
have no dull colors,” said he. ‘Let it be 
bright enough for her.” So it came, a sur- 
prise to her, and a lesson in color—her hus- 
band’s taste. She wore it; but, as a friend 
said, ‘‘ although in perfectly good taste, she 
was always a little afraid of it. Her pleas- 
ure in it was that Mr. Brewster took the 
trouble to order it and surprise her, not in 
the elegance of the dress. 

Benny Brewster, the one child that was 
born after her second marriage, was the 
idol of his father, and, second to Mrs. 
Brewster, the ruling spirit in the house. 
Some of his pranks amused W: ashington 
society very much, and he is said to have 
interfered so energetically in behalf of a 
man, @ murderer, who was sentenced to 
death, that the Attorney. General gave him 
re-consideration; but the President could 
not see but that it was a just sentence, and 
the law finally took its course. 

Mrs. Hawley was the oldest of ten chil- 
dren born on a New England farm—one of 
those rocky hillsides of which the natives 
say & Man must own two hundred acres, at 
least, or he will starve to death. 

Perhaps it was her positicn as oldest of 
the flock which developed early her strong 
will and her active brain, and which made 
her loss seem to those children who are left 
behind something of the same feeling that 
one has in the death of a mother. At the 
little district school, where she wert with 
her brothers, there was the “ bully,” the big 
boy, who leads in all the naughty things, 
and is a terror to the small children, and 
regarded with mingled admiration and dis- 
like by the other boys, according as he 
hated or favored them. One day, during 
the noon recess, even the other big boys 
turned upon this fellow for something he 
had done, banded against him, and when 
he chased them all into the school-house, 
they lucked the door against him, and 
would not let him in. The fellow really 
had a fiendish temper, and it was roused 
now to its fullest hight, and he battered on 
the door, shrieking language which curdled 
our blood, and which made even the boys 
recoil and gather in a group at the back 
part of the room. Mrs. Hawley was one 
of the older girls, about fourteen, and she 
said, ‘‘This has gone on long enough,” 
and caught hold of one of the little girls, a 
child about four years old. Holding this 
little thing by the hand, she unfastened the 
door, and confronted the raging creature 
outside. Her coolness, the calmness with 
which she met him, quieted him in a mo- 
ment, and when she said: ‘‘ You may come 
in,” he came; and a few moments later, 
when the teacher arrived, there were 
the marks of a fearful pounding upon 
the door, and a feeling as if the air vibrated 
with distant thunder still, but there was 
apparent calm; andI doubt if he ever knew 
what a desperate quarrel there had been. 

This coolness, this readiness to meet an 
emergency, she showed in after life. She 
was never without a resource, never lost 
her presence of mind. 


During much of her army life I was 
with her, and profited by this promptness 
more than once. We were at Beaufort 
in 1862. It was an army post; soldiers 
quartered everywhere, and work, rations, 
and all the necessaries of life, were to be 
had—if you could get them. We were 
quartered in one of the abandoned houses 
of the town, with a little furniture. I think 
there were three chairs, and in one of the 
back rooms a mahogany sideboard, the 
panels smashed in by marauding Negroes 
in the hours between the time when the 
white people fled from Beaufort and the 
Yankee soldiers marched in. I was suf- 
feriog from a very bad burn, and had been 
laid on the lounge in the parlor, in the 
first agonies which come from such an 





injury. There was no fire, and what was 
worse no wood, and a South Carolina 
winter has cold days. Mrs, Hawley 
glanced at the empty fireplace and went 
out. A few moments later she came in, her 
arms filled with pickets from the fence and 
pieces of the mahogany sideboard. She 
left me groaning in anguish; but when she 
came back thus laden I forgot my pain and 
laughed. She looked at me with amazed 
incomprehension. She thought only of the 
necessity tor a fire, until I gasped out, 
‘The colonel’s wite, burning up the front 
fence,” and then she joined me. That was 
a good fire. 

L ater we were quartered, following the 
Colonel’s regiment, at St. Augustine; and 
one summer morning a steamer came in 
with the news of the attack on Fort Wag- 
ner, in which three companies of our regi- 
ment had helped lead the assault and had 
been repulsed. Before any one could land, 
the news was shouted from sentry to sen- 
try, from .man to man, until the shouting 
came up to us. We forgot military dis- 
cipline for the moment, and said to the 
sentry who paced in front of the door: 
“What is it?” He turned, his lips 
twitching under his moustache, and said 
huskily; ‘‘Our major is wounded, Bur- 
dick is killed, Captain Chamberlain is a 
prisoner, and they have ordered the reat 
of us up there.” ; 

We looked at each other, and then Mrs. 
Hawley said: ‘Those flags must be 
mended before they go.” 

“We're ordered off to-morrow morning 
at sunrise,” said the sentry. 

It was Sunday, but we hunted up 
the one or two silk dresses we had ven- 
tured to bring, and took pieces from them, 
sent around tothe wives of one or two other 
of the officers to know if they had any bits 
to give us, and we worked all day, patching 
the eagle, and the stripes and stars, which 
had flown so gloriously when Fort Pulaski 
was taken, and were to fly again when Fort 
Fisher fell, two years later. 

Colonel Hawley’s own comfort was not 
forgotten either; and she who mended the 
flag slipped into his scanty baggage what- 
ever a soldier might take that would be of 
use on the burning sands of Morris Island. 
Much has been said about her labors in the 
hospital, so that I give these details of the 
home life, if one may call it that, of a mili- 
tary post, where the drum-beat and bugle- 
call are the most familiar sounds. 

So she fared on through life, full of help- 
fulness, always strong on the side of the 
right ; it was the key-note to her character, 
a comfort, a blessing, dowa to the moment 
when the last parting came, and she said to 
her husband: ‘‘Iam glad to have been 
your wife—to have worn your colors 
through my life.” 

‘‘The season” this winter was to have 
been the longest, and therefore the gayest, 
for many years. And there have been twelve 
deaths among noted residents here—the 
Senators and Representatives. Before this 
letter gets into print the newspapers will 
have told of the deathof Mrs. Bancroft, the 
wife of the historian, whose placid face and 
gray hair many will remember, at a party 
she gave four years ago. 

WASHINGTON, D.°. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE 
REVISION. 


BY PHILIP 8CHAFF, D.D. 
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Tux two Revision Companies disbanded 
at the completion of the work—the New 
Testament Company in 1881, the Old Tes- 
tament Company in 1885. They were di- 
rected by the Convocation of Canterbury 
to revise the Authorized Version according 
to certain principles and rules; they finished 
this task, to the best of their ability, in 
the course of fourteen years’ uninterrupted 
labor; and they feel that, if the work were 
to be done over again by the same com- 
pany, the result would be the same. Every 
question of reading and rendering which 
may be raised in the present state of schol- 
arship has been discussed, and the conclu- 
sions arrived at were as nearly unanimous 
as cap be expected from a body of scholars 
representing all denominations and schools 
of theology, aad bound by the two-thirds 
rule in the vote on the final revision. 
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There is a bare possibility that the eccle- 
siastical body which called the companies 
into existence (the Convocation of Canter- 
bury) may refer the work back to them for 
specific modificatious or for a final stand- 
ard edition. 

As regards the Apocrypha of the Old Tes- 
tament, they are now undergoing a much 
needed revision by a volunteer company 
composed of members of the O'd and New 
Testament Revisers (Bishop Lightfoot, Pro- 
fessor Hort, Canon Westcott, Dr. Moulton, 
Dr. Scrivener and others) under a separate 
arrangement with the English University 
Presses. The American Committee has 
nothing to do with the Apocrypba, and is 
quite willing to leave them in the hands of 
the eminent English revisers, who will no 
douht produce the most accurate version 
extant. 

But the American Committee still keeps 
up its organization, and will not dissolve 
until their agreement with the University 
Presses expires. By that agreement, en- 
tered into Aug. 3d, 1877, the University 
Presses of Oxford and Cambridge, as the 
official publishers of the Revised Version, 
are bound to print the American Ap- 
pendix in every copy of every edition of 
the revision, ‘during a term of fourteen 
years from the date of publication,” (7.¢. 
from 1881 to 1895 for the New Testament, 
and from 1885 to 1899 for the Old Testa- 
ment) ‘‘unless the American Churches” 
(é.¢., all religious bodies in the United States 
which use the present Authorized Version 
in their public services) ‘‘ shall sooner 
pronounce a deliberate opinion upon the 
Revised Version with the view of its being 
taken for public use.” This stipulation 
has been strictly kept'so far, and will no 
doubt be kept to the end of the specified 
term, 

In view of this act of justice the Ameri- 
can Committee, by the same agreement of 
1877, pledged themselves ‘‘to promote the 
freest circulation of the editions of the 
University Presses in the United States, not 
only by abstaining from issuing any edi- 
tions of their own, but by recognizing the 
editions of the University Presses as the 
authorized editions, and in all proper ways 
favoring such issues and discouraging irre- 
sponsible issues, for the period of fourteen 
years.” This condition has likewise been 
kept, and the American Committee, while 
unable, in the absence of an international 
copyright, to prevent undirected American 
reprints (which are very numerous, espe- 
cially of the New Testament), will not issue 
apn American standard edition before the 
expiration of the term of the contract. 

Yet, ultimately, such an American stan- 
dard publication will become a necessity, 
and is indeed contemplated and implied in 
the agreement of 1877. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the American Churches will for- 
ever depend upon the English University 
Presses for correct editions of the Bible 
used in their public services. Still less can 
any private editor or publisher of America 
claim such an authority and monopoly. 
The American Committee, who have done 
the whole literary labor, and paid all the ex- 
penses, are in every consideration of justice 
and propriety the proper body from which 
an authorized standard should proceed. 
At present they have no right to interfere 
with the text as published by the Universi- 
ty Presses, or to publish any edition; but 
they have a right to make preparations for 
an edition to be published after the expira- 
tion of the term of agreement. 

The American Revisers have, therefore, 
unanimously resolved, at their last annual 
meeting, to perfect their Appendix, and for 
this purpose to meet annually or semi-an- 
nually, or as often and as long as may be 
necessary, to completethe work. The Ap- 
pendix is their own work as far as that 
work has not been adopted by the English 
Companies and incorporated in the text of 
the University editions. It may be con- 
tracted or expanded with the aid of the 
light which has been shed on the Revision 
from all quarters. 

When finally matured, it will be sent to 
the University Presses for such use as they 
may deem best to make of it. But, what- 
ever may be its fate in England, it will in 
some way be utilized for an American stan- 
dard edition of the Revised Version, either 
by the Committee themselves or by their 
successors. Several of the American Re- 


visers have already passed into the other 
world; others are above seventy and eighty 
years of age, and few of those that re- 
main will survive the term of the 
agreement. But the Committee have 
a right to fill vacancies and to clect 
new members. Whether this will be done 
or not is an open question, to be decided 
by a future meeting. It will not be diffi- 
cult to meet the necessary expenses of this 
supplemental work. All the expenses of 
the fourteen years’ labor have beea met 
mostly by the surplus of the sale of Memo- 
rial Copies, which are actually worth more 
than the price charged to subscribers, and 
will increase in value as they cannot be had 
in the book trade. Only a few sets of the 
Old and New Testaments, in five magnifi- 
cent volumes, remain unsold in the hands 
of the Treasurer, Mr. Andrew L. Taylor, 
in the Bible House. The Bible Revision 
has cost the American Churches nothing, 
and everybody can buy it as cheap as the 
Authorized Version. 

In a second and last article we shall en- 
deavor to determine the present status of 
public opinion in England and America 
concer ing the Revision and its prospects 
of ultimate success. 

New Yorg Cry. 


THE WEEK! Y CHURCH PRAYER- 
MEETING. 


BY HENRY MARTYN SOUDDER, D.D. 
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Dismax and disheartening is the weekly 
church prayer-meeting if its attribute be a 
chronic dullness. There, of all places, 
should be found the climacteric glow of 
the church-life, the gladness of intercom- 
munion, the periodic stimulus to an in- 
crease in knowledge, faith, love and activ- 
ity. People should come in expectant and 
go out electrified. 

The church prayer-meeting is beset with 
dangers. It may become frigid and stiff, 
Like a lumbering stage-coach on an ill- 
kept road, it may make deep ruts for itself, 
out of which no ordinary force can rescue 
it. It may swing backward and forward 
between chills and fevers. The fixedness 
of stupidity and an abnormal excitability 
are alike to be deprecated. Catalepsy and 
St. Vitus’s dance are both diseases. There 
is danger that the prayer-meeting may dis- 
pense stale victuals, instead of spreading 
a banquet. It may fall into a condition 
unlike the seven fat-fleshed kine of Pha- 
raoh’s dream, which came up out of the 
river and grazed in a meadow, and very 
much like the lean-fleshed kine, which are 
capable of devouring all the fat ones, and 
of still remaining as poor and ili-favored 
as ever. 

For such prayer-meetings, the eighth 
stanza of the Veni Sancte Spiritus is an ap- 
propriate petition: 

“ Flecte quod est rigidum 
Fove quod est frigidum 
Rege quod est devium.” 

On the other hand, most blessed and 
fruitful is the genuine prayer meeting. It 
is living and flexile. Its career lies above 
the malarial plane. It makes good time 
over a rutless road. It does not fluctuate 
between thirty degrees below zero and 212 
degrees above, but possesses and radiates 
a healthful heat. It illumines and quickens. 
It feeds, nourishes, refreshes and 
strengthens. It trims and replenishes the 
smoldering lamps. It tightens the re- 
laxed girdles. It keeps the Church in 
nearness to God, in communion with 
Christ, in the fellowship of the Spirit. 

I think, without exaggeration, it may be 
called the most imporant service in the 
Church. On Sunday, in the pulpit, the 
pastor alone acts. The prayer-meeting is 
the place where the churchmembers act, 
where their forces are rallied, drilled and 
animated for the conflict. 

Its condition is indicative. The prayer- 
meeting is the thermometer, and announces 
the spiritual temperature. It is the Nilom- 
eter. It shows how high the waters are 
rising. Yea, if it is what it should be, it is 
more than this. It isthe Nile itself, swell- 
ing, spreading, permeating every channel, 
filling every reservoir, and reaching with 
its fructifying elements every part of the 
spiritual territory. 

The prayer-meeting is the problem of the 
minister’s life. It deserves his clearest 





should elicit his wisest plans, and call out 
his most strenuous efforts. 

What can he do? For the sake of brev- 
ity and directness permit me to use the im- 
perative mood. 

I. Set yourself with the most determined 
purpose to make your prayer-meeting real- 
ize your ideal. Let this be your goal. 
Ever press toward it. If you make blun- 
ders, as probably you will, nevertheless 
forget those things which are behind, and 
reach forth unto those things which are 
before. Pray for special wisdom and wit; 
for the grace of resoluteness and persist- 
ence, and for the general prayer-meeting 
equipment which the Holy Spirit can give. 
A minister, in a conversation with me, re- 
terred to one of his church services,and said 
that ne allowed it to takecare of itself. The 
prayer-meeting will not take care of itself. 
You might as well expect your baby to take 
care of itself, if you should fling it out upon 
the arid sands of the Sahara, or tie it to an 
iceberg and start it for the North Pvle. 

II. Magnify the prayer-meetiog by im- 
pressing on your people your own esti- 
mate of its value. Make its weekly an- 
nunciation prominent among the Sunday 
notices. Give out the subject, and call 
attention to the portion of Scripture which 
contains the subject. Urge all to study 
that portion, to meditate upon it, and 
come prepared to utter their condensed 
thought about it, and to offer their prayers 
in the direction of it. 

Ill. Limit the meeting to one hour. 
Never be late. Be prompt at both ends of 
the service. Begin at the second. Close 
at the second. Then every one knows 
what to expect. Carry a well-regulated 
watch. Be infallible in your time as well as 
in your doctrine, Never wait for anybody. 
Commence whether any one is present or 
not. 

If there should be, at any time, so much 
religious interest that some shall desire to 
have the meeting lengthened, say to them, 
‘*Our regular service must end now, as al- 
ways, at the pre-appointed instant. As soon 
as the benediction is pronounced, you can 
organize a second meeting. I shall be 
happy to remain with you, and help to the 
best of my ability.” 

IV. Regard the relations of space as well 
as of time. Contiguity is as essential as 
punctuality. Ifthe saints are thinly scat- 
tered over an extended superficies you can- 
not hold a vigorous prayer-meeting. If 
you should dislocate the members of your 
own body, and separate them at such dis- 
tances from each other, you would not get 
much work out of such a body. The 
prayer-meeting is one organism, and its 
members must be in a working proximity. 
If,-on account of weather, or for any other 
reason, the room is not full, gather all to- 
gether in one part of it, as close around 
yourself as you can seat them. 


V. Endeavor to establish in the meeting 
the atmosphere of a home. Formality is 
an evil spirit. Deal with it as a Metbodist 
minister once dealt with a scoffer, who, 
coming into his meeting with the purpose 
of breuking it up, cried out: ‘‘ Minister, do 
you work miracles here?” ‘‘No,” said the 
athletic clergyman, collaring him, ‘but we 
cast out devils.” In some way get a mus- 
cular grip on the collar of this demon, 
formality, and eject it. Make your people 
feel that they have come to the weekly re- 
union of a Christian household; that they 
are to be uncritical, kindly affectioned, free 
to speak their minds as a company of 
brothers and sisters assembled in « parlor. 

See that the room is not too cold, nor too 
hot, and that it is well ventilated. There 
is no use in originating gratuitous contests 
with carbonic acid gas. See, also, that you 
bring in with your own presence the 
higher oxygen of a cheerful, courageous 
hopefulness. 

Promote the social element as much as 
possible, and let the sociability manifest it- 
self in a pronounced degree at the close of 
the service. That pastor was a poor ad- 
viser who told his people that, after the 
meeting was over, they should at once go 
silently home, so as not to lose for them- 
selves, or dissipate in others, the impres- 
sions of the hour. Impressions that can- 
not survive the contact of Christian saluta_ 
jons cannot be worth much. Let there be 
‘shaking of hands, and the cordial inter- 





thought and his most earnest prayers. It . 


change of thought and feeling. If there 





are strangers present, seek them out, and 
welcome them, and invite them to come 
again. Let all do this, and not the pastor 
only. 
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A vorz of from 2,000 to 3,000 people was taken 
at Mr. Cook’s Bostun Monday Lecture, March 
15th, unanimously indorsivg Senator Dawes’s 
Indian bill, now before Congress. The interest 
which Boston exhibited in the defense of In- 
dian rights some years ago, when the Monday 
Lectureship introduced the Indian maiden, 
Bright Eyes, and the Chief, Standing Bear, with 
Mr. Tibbles, to the public, has lately been re. 
newed by the reorganization of the Ponca Com- 
mittee, of Boston, which has among its members 
ex Mayor Prince, Edward Everett Hale, the Rey, 
Dr. E‘io, Mr. W. 8. Lincoln, Mr. H. O. Hough- 
ton, Mr. Walter Allen, of the Advertiser, and 
other well-known citizens. The Indian Rights 
Associations, now so numerous throughout the 
country, are carrying forward the work initiated 
by discussions commencing some seven years 
ago. Mr. T. H. Tibbles, the husband of Bright 
Eyes, was presented to the Monday Lectureship 
audience on Monday by the Punca Committee,and 
made a plea for citizenship for Indians, which 
was cordially indorsed by the assembly. Mrs, 
Mary A. Woodbridge, of Ohio, made a brief ad- 
dress, chiefly on the relations of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union to the White Cross 
Leagues. A unanimous vote of the audience 
supported the proposition now before the Mas- 
sachusetts Senate, to raise the age of legal con- 
sent for girls from thirteen to sixteen years. 

The Rev. Dr. Plumb occupied the chair. 
Prayers were offered by the Rey. Dr, Bates and 
the Rev. Dr. Lawson. People were standing at 
many doors of the balconies, 





THE PRELUDE. 
NEWEST ASPECTS OF THE INDIAN QUESTION. 


Can a shrewd man be expected to succeed in 
business, without the power of making bargains? 
Is it fair to expect commercial efficiency from 
one who has no authority to conclude contracts? 
Ought the Indians to have the same chance to 
make a living that other people have? As only 
citizenship gives them such a chance, must it 
beadmitted that citizenship is the only effec- 
tive cure for the wrongs of the Indians? What 
creed ought we to adopt on the Indian questicz 
in its newest aspects? 

For one, after having given a large amount 
of study to this subject every time it has been 
before the public for many years, I am com- 
pelled to maintain the following propositions, to 
the support of which I would gladly attract 
voters and legislators, preachers, editors and all 
friends of reform. 

1. To expect the Indian to succeed in business 
without the right of making bargains, and to 
protect himself with no power to appeal to the 
courts, is to expect him to walk without feet 
and work without hands. 

2. Without being a citizen, the Indian cannot 
make bargains, and has no access to the courts, 
except by the intervention of an Indian agent, 
who usually cheats him. 

3. The Supreme Court has decided that under 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution 
the Indian is not a citizen. 

This decision was given Nov. 3d, 1884, in the 
vase of Elk versus Wilkins. Justice Gray read 
the opinion of the court, from which Justices 
Harlan and Woods dissented. 

The opinion of the Supreme Court, as well as 
that of the country at large, was divided on 
this subject. We need not blame ourselves for 
having maintained on this platform some years 
ago, that, under the Fourteenth Amendment, In- 
dians who have severed themselves from their 
tribal relations, and adopted the habits of civ- 
ilization, ought to be considered citizens ; for 
two of the judges were cf that opinion. Never- 
theless, when the case for the prosecution of 
which many gentlemen in Boston contributed 
funds was brought before the Supreme Court, 
when an Indian who had severed his tribal 
relations, and was living in civilized ways, Was 
presented before the Supreme Tribunal of the 
land, with an issue fairly made up between bim 
and one of the judges of elections in the city of 
Omaha, a decision was given against the In- 
dian. The essential-portion of the decision 18 
contained in this sentence: 

“ An Indian, born a member of one of the Indian 
tTibes within the United States, which still exists 
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and is recognized as a tribe by the Government of 
the United States, who has voluntarily separated 
pimself from his tribe, and taken up his residence 
among the white citizens of a state, but who has 
not been naturalized or recognized as a citizen, 
either by the United States or by the state, is not a 
citizen of the United States, within the meaning of 
the first clause of the 14th Article of the Amendment 
to the Constitution. (“Supreme Court Reporter,” Voi. 
y., Part £2, Nov. 24th, 1884, p. 41.) 

4, Extension of the laws of a state over an 
Indian reservation is not enough to remedy the 
mischiefs of the disorganized condition of the 
tribes, for there are no Indian citizens in the 
reservations to take advantage of the law. 

5, The Indian can be made a citizen only by 
Actof Congress. There are only two ways of 
pecoming @ citizen in the United States, either 

pirth or by naturalization, and a special 
asturalization act is needed from the Supreme 

Legislative power. 

g, The Senate has already twice passed Senator 
Dawes’s Severalty bill, which grants the rights 
ofeitizenship to all Indians who take lands 
under the allotment plan, and adopt the habits 
of civilization. 

In the most recent news from Washington, we 

pave a statement that the Senate promptly nega- 
tired a motion to strike out a clause in Senator 
Dawes’s bill, which gives the Indians who take 
land under the allotment system, and adopt the 
habits of civilization, the privileges of citizen- 
ship. What else does this bili contain? As 
passed in the Senate, it provides for dividing up 
the reservations among the Indians at a rate of 
100 acres to each head of a family, eighty acres 
to each single person over eighteen years of age, 
snd to every child under that age forty acres. 
The lands are to be held for them by the Govern- 
ment for twenty-five years, and then they are to 
be patented absolutely. Lands not so allotted to 
the Indians are to be sold, with their consent, 
and the proceeds turned into the Treasury, to 
be paid out for the benefit of the Indians at the 
end of twenty-five years. During that interval 
it shall draw interest at five per cent., and the 
income is to be used for educating the Indians 
and preparing them for self-government. The 
law is not to be applied to any tribe until the 
consent of two-thirds of the men above twenty- 
one is obtained. 

If that bili of Senator Dawes goes through the 
House of Representatives, it will be one of the 
most important pieces of Indian legislation Con- 
gress has ever passed. If a Democratic House 
defeats that bill, there will be added force in the 
arguments of those who oppose the Democratic 
Party. 

7. To make the Indian a citizen does not nec- 
esarily make hima voter. In some states it 
would, in others not, according to the local laws, 
In Massachusetts a man must know how to read 
and write to be a voter. In Nebraska an Indian 
would become a voter by being made a citizen of 
the United States. 

8. 'The Indian vote would not be large even if 
all Indians were made citizens and voters both. 
Our Indians, including those of Alaska, number 
wily about three hundred thousand. Not a 
fifth part of these can be expected to become 

actual voters. The Indian vote would probably 

bedivided against itself between the party of 
the chiefs and that of the young men. 

9. The Indians, when assembied in councils, 
have often made foolish bargains ; but when act- 
ing a8 individuals, they are no.oriously success- 
fuland shrewd in trade. 

10. Opposition to breaking up tribal relations 
¢omes principally from Indian chiefs, who dis- 
like to lose their power. 

lL. The mass of the Indians are likely to be 
able to protect themselves and becume self-sup- 
porting if made citizens according to the plan of 
the Senate, 

12, Making the Indian a citizen is the only 
method of admitting him to the courts and giv- 
ing him the right of conducting business and 
obtaining a livelihood, as other men do under 
American laws, 
1B. Senator Dawes’s proposal, therefore, is jus- 
tified by every principle of expediency, benevo- 

ce and justice. 

14. Giving up their native superstitions, and 

iu consequence the authority of tribal 
svernment, the Indians may easily fall into 
moral chaos unless Christianized and furnished 

With schools and placed under the protection of 

the laws, Schools and churches and citizenship 

are the three indispensable necessities in Indian 
‘orm, 

15, The Indian Rights Associations through- 
my the country should second and further, in 

TY Way, the proposal of the Senate to extend 
the rights of citizens to the Indians on Senator 

a Plan. Until the Indians have citizen- 

ye a 80 opportunity to support themselves 

Caritas. do, many Indian pupils of Hampton, 

) and similar schools may be expected to 

k into Indian ways for want of openings 

vilized careers, This mischief can be 
— only by Indian citizenship. 

object of our meeting this morn- 

is al fire the powder trains of the In- 

Associations all the way across the conti- 

~ ‘nd make them flash up, heaven high, 
the lakes to the Gulf, and from Plymouth 
to the Golden Gate, [Applause.] 
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16. If asked, as the representatives of the 
brilliant and devout Mohonk Conference were 
lately at Washington, what the President should 
do next on the Indian question, we can reply: 
Let all pay to the Indians be distributed 
through the army paymaster. There would 
then be no cheating. The Jndian Rings would 
be broken up. Do not put the Indians under 
the control of the army, but let Indian funds 
be disbursed by army paymasters. Such a 
scheme as that would undoubtedly arouse op- 
position of the most decisive kind, from the 
Indian Rings ; but the system of the paymasters 
of the army is one under which, as a hundred 
years of experience has proved, there can be lit- 
tle or no undetected theft. I would go so far 
as to be willing that the quarter-masters of the 
army should distribute Indian supplies. There 
would be an immense number of Indian agents 
anxious to resign under such an arrangement. 
They would not be Jikely to stay in places 500 
miles from civilization for $1,000 or #1,200 a 
year. Wesbould have great numbers of them 
fleeing happily into innocuous desuetude. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Let the President recommend that Indians be 
recogpized as citizens whenever and wherever 
they take up land on the allotment system, 
abandon their tribal relations and adopt the 
habits of civilization. 

A great spirit hovers over us. Mrs. Jackson, 
authoress of ‘‘ Ramona,” a book as important 
in the effort to save the Indian from injustice 
as ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” was in the crusade 
against slavery, has passed to the majority of 
souls. Her last days, her last years were given 
to this reform; and, from her final hours, from 
all her recent writings, ought to radiate over 
this theme a pathetic and exalted inspiration. 
In some particulars, she was a martyr to the 
cause which she espoused with her whole heart 
and mind and soul. Let us not forget that one 
of the noble editors of Boston was, more or less, 
a martyr to this reform. Mr. Goddard is to be 
remembered with honor for the searching words 
he wrote in defense of many a great cause ; but, 
in his last years, in conducting a journal in 
this city, he covered himself and that journal 
with dignity by defending Indian righta, by sup- 
porting the foremost reformers on this topic 
against attack from Washington, and by em- 
phasizing the voice of the peoplein great public 
meetings, presided over by the Governor, 1p this 
hall and elsewhere, to support this same cause, 
His sensitive soul, bis sensitive physical organ- 
ism, he gladly subjected to the strain of exces- 
sive labor; aud he, too, has gone to that great 
majority into which all men haste. 

It 18 now seven years since I firat met, beyond 
the Mississippi, that Indian maiden whom our 
Longfellow called Minnehaha, and with whose 
opinions on the Indian question a President of 
the United States said that he exactly agreed. 
It was from the platform of this Lectureship 
that she and her friends first addressed an East- 
ern audience, Let us this morning give a re- 
ception, such as the cause deserves, to a theme 
not new to us, and which has such glorious 
martyrs, and which has such representa- 
tives now as Bright Eyes, and the numberless 
noble ladies, who, in very nearly half the states 
in the Union, now laboring to strike off the 
shackles of wardship and pauperism from ouy 
Indian tribes. I ask you to support Senator 
Dawes in his brave effort to carry through Con- 
gress legislation that is opposed by the Indian 
Rings, now so powerful and mischievous not only 
on the frontier, but in Washington. The day 
has come when we must decide whether the In- 
dian sball continue to be a pauper, a ward, a 
thing, or whether he shall be a citizen, able to 
make bargains, contract for labor, and sell the 
fruits of his own toil, and so gradually become a 
self-supporting member of society, and, by God’s 
blessing, a Christian, shaming the white savage 
of the frontier, and bringing, little by little, In- 
dian honor and Indian industry into the respect 
which belongs to merit. 

Mr. Chairman, I have the honor to move the 
following resolution : 


* Resolved, That this assembly urges upon Con- 
gress the passage of Senator Dawes’s bill on the In- 
dian question, and especially that clause which 
gives the rights of citizenship to such Indians as 
take up land on the allotment system, and adopt the 
habits of civilization.” [The resolution was 
seconded. } 


We are favored this morning by the attend- 
ance of several members of the reorganized Pon- 
ca Committee, of Boston, of which his Honor, 
Mayor Prince, is chairman, and also by the 
presence of Mr. Tibbles, the husband of Bright 
Eyes. [Applause.] I now have the honor of 
presenting to you, to speak on this resolution, a 
man who is recommended to us by the Ponca 
Committee of Boston and Omaha, and by his 
own se)f-sacrificing deeds for many beleaguered 
years in this great cause—Mr. T. H. Tibbles, 
[Loud applause.) 

Mr. Tibbles then addressed the audience as 
follows: 

“ Seven years ago, I first stood upon this platform 
to advocate the same principles which I shall pre- 
sent to you this morning. Seven years of added ex- 





have only led me to a firmer conviction of the truth 
of the principles which the Ponca Committee of 
Boston brought before the nation at the opening of 
recent discussions of the Indian question. If I had 
time, I would like, before this audience, to thank 
these gentlemen who, through these seven years, 
have stood firm on these rock-based principles; and 
especially the gentleman who has just introduced 
me to you. For he first took my hand on the banks 
of the Missouri, when I had raised the last dollar 
which I could raise, and fought the last battle, it 
seemed to me, I could fight, to bring these Indians 
into the courts, and get their rights established 
there. And since that time he has never ceased to 
speak on their behalf ou every occasion when he 
has had opportunity. [Loud applause.) 

“T have two matters to lay before you this morn- 
ing. One is a moral question, and the other a finan- 
cial question. Your first proposal was to teach the 
Indians, to educate them, to send missionaries 
among them, and in that way to bring them up to 
civilization. Now, the missionaries have been 
among our tribe for a long time, and the schools 
are there. The result is, that in the last two or 
three years, the old tribal government has disap- 
peared. We have no more the government of the 
chief to control the young men, and they are day by 
day lapsing into immorality and petty crime, for 
the want of a government. And now, in the Omaha 
tribe, as the leading chief told me before I started, 
there is more crime than there has ever been before. 
The reason of this is, that you have destroyed their 
faith in their own government, you have destroyed 
their faith in their superstitions, which held them 
to acorrect moral life, and you have given them 
nothing to take their place. There we are, without 
@ government, without anybody to punish crime, 
without anybody to enforce contracts, without any 
form of law under which we can live; and so 
society is left without any basis whatever. And, 
therefore, I come before you, and plead in behalf of 
morality, that you will lend your influence to extend 
over us the beneficent forms of government under 
which you live; for, without it, we perish and die, 
and there is no hope for us. 

“Then on the financial question, Some people 
think that when you have given these tribes a title 
to their land in severalty, that is sufficient. You 
accomplish nothing by that measure except to pre- 
vent the removal of the individual owners from 
theirlands. That isall you have done. The Indian 
is there just the same as he was before. The old 
intercourse acts, which prevent him from making a 
contract, which make it a penal offense for any man 
to introduce any goods into an Indian tribe or an 
Indian reservation, and which force the Indian, by 
law, to trade with the Indian agent, to sell all he 
has to him,to buy all he hasto buy of him—all 
these laws are on the statute books yet, and the In- 
dian is perfectly helpless before these cruel enact- 
ments. Will you not raise your hands to-day to 
say that this incubus of cruel law shall be lifted 
from these Indian tribes? (Loud applause.) 

‘‘] ask nothing for an Indian but this: that he 
shall have the same opportunity to make a living 
that a white manhas. Iask nothing more. All I 
ask of you isto give him the right to control his 
property, his land, and what he has to bring an in- 
come to himself; and to let him have that opportunity 
by law, so that he can make a living. I have been 
among the Omahas four years, on a farm, and I tell 
you I know itis utterly impossible for any man,let him 
be white, or red, or whatever color he may be, to live 
on Indian land, and farm and do business under the 
laws which govern Indian reservations. It is an 
utter impossibility for him to do it. And, therefore, 
when you have granted these lands in severalty, you 
have only accomplished the one thing, that the In- 
dian cannot be removed by force of arms and trans- 
ferred from one reservation to another. 

I have here a letter from Senator Dawes, writ- 
ten to acitizen of your city, in which he says: ‘A 
bill has passed the Senate giving every one of the 
Omahas every attribute an American citizen is en- 
titled to. If that bill becomes a law, every Omaha 
Indian will stand among white men with all the 
powers to do whatever a white man can do.’ [Ap- 
plause.] Now it is to bring that proposed reform 
into force that I appeal to you this morning, and to 
whoever has pity for a downtrodden man, who, 
though he may have 640 acres of land, has no plow 
or horse, or any way to cultivate that land. I ap- 
peal to you for 1,200 people of the Omahas especial- 
ly, who to-day are in utmost poverty, unable to help 
themselves, because of these laws which are on our 
statute buoks. I appeal to you in the name of those 
people who are waiting anxiously to hear what 
word I shall send back on this subject; for they 
know that their fate is death, disintegration and de- 
moralization, just as I know it, if the present sys- 
tem is to continue. I appeal to every man who has 
a heart in his bosom, to every woman whose tender 
sympathies go out to suffering humanity, I appeal 
to you all that you give your influence toward the 
passage of this bill of Senator Dawes, that these In- 
dians may have an opportunity. All I ask for them 
isan opportunity to make a living, that they may 
not be compelled to live in starvation and want, and 
to die of diseases resulting from these conditions, 
and to become disintegrated, as every other tribe 
has under the system. 

“While 1 was in Washington, a few days ago, I 
was before the Congressional Indian Committee, 
and some chiefs appeared there for the Seneca tribe 
of Indians. They belonged to that class which ex- 
ists in every tribe of Indians, who cling tothe power 
which they have, and who oppose the disintegration 
of the tribal authority which they possess. And 
they said before the committee: ‘The Seneca Indi- 
ans don’t want land given to them in severalty. We 
can’t take care of ourselves yet. We are not able 
to become citizens; we don’t want to do so; let us 
have a while longer to live as a tribe.’ That is what 
all this class of chiefs say; and some of their white 
friends in the East say the same thing.for them. 
One of the Congressmen, sitting there, said to the 
chief who had been speaking: ‘How long has your 





perience among the Indians, living side by side with 
them, knowing more and more of them every day, 


trive been surrounded by white people?’ ‘Ohl!’ he 


gressman asked him: ‘Are there not six or seven 

towns on your reservation settled by white people, 

one of them having 6,000 inhabitants?’ ‘Yes,’ he 

replied, ‘there are,’ And said the Congressman: 

‘On either side of you are white farmers?’ ‘Yes.’ 

* And how much do you get from the Government?’ 

‘Why, we get $3.15,’ I think he said, ‘a year.’ 

‘ Well, now, how do you make a living? You don’t 

live on that?’ ‘Well,’ he answered,‘our men go 

out and work among the white farmers.’ And then 

the Congressman eaid, ‘If they go out among the 

white tarmers, can’t they work for themselves? If 
the land is given to each one of these Indians, can’t 
he cultivate it himself as well as to go out and work 
for a white farmer?’ And the Indian made no re~ 
ply. 

“Now, I say, this is a fair example of the effect 

of tribal government among the Seneca Indians. 

They have been surrounded by one of the best popu- 

lations in this country for a hundred years, but to- 
day, as I know from what this chief said, I could go 

into that tribe, and sit down in one of their lodges, 
and be just exactly as much at home with them as 

if{ were among the Omahas or any other Western 

tribe, with all the former superstitions governing 
them. As long as you bind these men to reserva~ 
tions, and refuse admittance to white men among 
them, just so long will you have pauperism and a 

tribal government. But if you allow the Indians to 
make contracts, and to control their land, and have 
energetic business men ameng them, it will be but 
a short time before these things will disappear. 

“I do not fear to promise this audience that, if 

you give the Omahas rights covered by this bill of 
your Massachusetts senator, in five years they will 
be as valuable a part of the population of Nebraska 

as there is in any other part of the state. But, on 
the other hand, I say that, ifthe Government refuses 
these things to them, in ten years from now I shall 
have to show you the Omaha tribe disintegrated, 

demoralized, and half of them gone and scattered 
novody knows where, There is no hope on earth 
for these Indians, except to make each one an indi- 
vidual man before the law, and to let him take care 
of himself. 

‘The Commissioner or the Secretary at Washing- 
ton cannot do business for 300,000 people. They 
must do their business for themselves, As soon as 
they quit hunting and go to farming, they must be 
called upon to do business, and they cannot do busi« 
ness unless they can make contracts. Now, in be- 
half of these people everywhere, with whom 
I am acquainted, with the intelligent ones 
among them, I appeal to you; for I know that 
on this thing hinges life and death to us. There is 
0 hope for them unless they get the permission to 
make contracts, the opportunity to make a living, 
and to receive, from the Indian schools in the East, 
their children when they come back with a prospect 
that they can have something todo. We ask you to 
place Indians on their feet, to unbind their shackled 
hands, and to Jet them go free; then they will take 
care of themselves, and do all that you expect them 
todo.” [Loud applause.) 


The resolution previously offered by Mr. Cook 
was then again read to the meeting by the*Rev. 
Dr. Plumb, who presided,and was adopted, amid 
enthusiastic applause by a unanimous rising 
vote of from 2,000 to 3,000 people. 





THE INTERLUDE, 
LEGAL AGE OF CONSENT FOR GIRLS, 


There is to be brought before you by a gen- 
tleman representing the Evangelical Alliance, 
and who is now on the platform, a resolution 
concerning a bill pending before the Massachu- 
setts Senate, on the topic of the legal age of 
consent for girle. I have no doubt you will 
support the resolution, because it is only a re- 
iteration of what this audience was kind enough 
to say last Monday. 

Before this resolution is presented, I am to 
introduce to you a representative of the Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union, which has 
adopted the work of the White Cross Leagues as 
one of its own departments, and so has added 
to the long list of reasons previously in exist- 
ence for our honoring and supporting this great 
national organization. When in Ohio, I obtain 
advice from all leaders of opinion whom I meet ; 
and, therefore, from the ladies who are at the 
head of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union ; for they are in some respects the most 
dangerous politicians in that new Virginia, the 
mother of Presidents. [Laughter.] I have the 
honor to introduce to you one of the most dan- 
gerous of the Ohio politicians, Mrs. Mary A. 
Woodbridge, formerly of Boston, 

Mrs. Woodbridge was given a cordial reception 
by the large audience. She spoke as follows, in 
part: ri 

“ Sitting on this platform, and remembering how 
the influence of the lectures here delivered goes 
focth, how we who are afar receive not alone facts, 
figures, anc knowledge therefrom, but the inspira- 
tion for our work, I wondered why Boston, with 
these words brought to bear upon it by personal 
influence, had not long since been redeemed. And 
the question has pressed heavily upon me, Has wo- 
man failed to supplement all this with her power? 
I believe the world has been groaning and travailing 
in pain through all the years, groping in the dark- 
ness, writhing in agony, for woman’s help. Woman 
can never be unwomanly in doing any service that 
God lays upon her. [(Applause.) And as woman 
has been endowed by God with various powers for 
service which man can never perform, as mother- 
hood and sisterhood hallow her sphere of influence, 
she is responsible unto God for all that he hath 
given unto her. Womanhood brings to-day to the 
nation what manhood cannot bring. Manhood 
brings tht which itis not possible for womanhoo 





answered, ‘ for a hundred years or more.’ The Oon- 
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brought by God face to face, and joined hand in 
hand, to do the service which he has called upon us 
to do, in the immediate and complete overthrow of 
the liquor traffic. [Appiause.] 

** As woman’s knowledge broadens and deepens,as 
she reaches out to a clearer understanding of her 
being and of her Creator,as she receives from him the 
gift of the Holy Ghost, she is enabled to lay her hand 
upon any evil, however indelicate it may be, how- 
ever repulsive to her nature, however the world 
may dread its touch. 

* From this platform, last Monday morning, went 
forth an influence which is felt in every part of our 
Union. Andin the heart of that woman who sits 
at the head of the department of the White Cross 
Leagues in the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, there has beaten through this last week a new 
thrill of joy, and her pulse has been quickened as 
she has recognized that the great power of this city 
has reached out its hand to lift, to help, to carry on 
the work which has been laid upon the women of 
the nation. [Applause.) 

“ To-day we have listened to the discussion of 
work, undertaken by another department of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. We know 
how this organization has remembered the Indians 
in their degradation, in their bondage, and in their 
suffering. Webelieve we have there also a work 
which God is blessing. 

** We believe further, that the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of this nation has been called by 
God to take a stand boldly and prominently against 
every organization, against every party of every 
form that shal] in any way reach out its hand to 
iniquity. [Applause.] It matters not what be its 
name, if it stands in opposition to the law divine, by 
which no sin is sanctioned or regulated, but all sin 
is condemned and prohibited. [Applause.) 

“My friends, I bring to you this morning the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, with its 
thirty-nine aepartments; with a superintendent 
over each of these departments, selected for her 
particular adaptability to the line of work repre- 
sented therein; with the superintendence of thous- 
ands that are in these unions, every state and terri- 
tory being organized and auxiliary to this National 
Union, I bring you the far off islands of the sea, 
where there sit queens leading women on in these 
truths, and into the light of God. I bring you the 
grand island of Madagascar, where her queen re- 
fuses to permit the license or the taxation of the 
liquor traffic within her territory (applause) ; where 
she declares for its complete prohibition, and where 
she has sought to make Madagascar auiiliary, 
through its Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
to the glorious National Union of America. ([Ap- 

plause.} I bring you Japan, from afar off, where 
to-day our missionary standeth and speaketh the 
truth, And I bring you China, where a woman 
from Ohio, who was kindled under a wonderful 
baptism to go across the sea to that distant land, is 
teaching the principles of the Christian Temperance 
Union. We need you. God needsyou. The nation 
needs you. Will you, then, join hands with us in 
this great service? 

‘*May the time soon come, when, throughout this 
nation, we may declare Christ the ruler of this 
people. He is the Wonderful, the Counsellor, the 
Mighty God, the everlasting Father, the Prince of 
peace.” 

Mr. Cook: Senator Edmunds, in a letter 
which I hold in my hand, has thanked this au- 
dience for its opinions on the Mormon problem. 
Senator Dawes has asked for its opinions on the 
Indian question. A Sen itor of the Massachu- 
etts Legislature now asks for its opinion on the 
legal age of consent. I salute this audience as 
the old guard of reform. [Applause.] I have 
the honor of introducing to you the Rev. Dr. 
A. G. Lawson of the Evangelical Alliance. 

Dr. Lawson: [ present for your approval a 
resolution adopted this morning in the Evan- 
gelical Ministers’ Association. 

“ Resolved, That the effort of Hon. Elijah A. Morse 
in the Senate to amend Sec. 27, Chap. 202 of the 
Public Statutes, so as to raise the legal age of con- 
sent for girls from twelve to sixteen years, meets 
with our most hearty sympathy, and we earnestly 
urge such action in the interests of morality.” [Ap- 
plause. } 

The resolution was received with applause, 
and when put by Dr. Plumb was adopted by a 
unanimous rising vote. 


THE LECTURE. 
METHODS OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL PREACHERS. 

Every sermon should be a chain, but chain- 
lightning. [Applause.] Man may make the 
chain. Only God can transmute it into a thun- 
derbolt. The best preacher does not speak, but 
is spoken through. The most effective preach- 
ing consists not only of words about the Lord, 
but ina sense of words frem the Lord. The 
most difficult and important duty of the preach- 
er’s self-discipline is self effacement. 

It is a fact of secular experience, as well as of 
the highest religious life, that the soul often feels 
itself, when most empty of self, to be a channel 
for some influence that is in it but not of it. 

Nor am I willing to admit that to believe this is 
mysticism, or less than a thorough searching 
study of conscience as known to ethical science, 
to history,and to literature, requires us to affirm. 
Even Cicero says that in the most powerful 
orator, there is at times something superhuman 
which speaks through him—aliquid immen- 
sum, infinitum que—something immense and 
infinite. The Roman orator teaches that the 
superhuman is the chief element in the force of 
eloquence, for it causes the hearer to forget the 
human element and stand in awe of the Divine. 

Co-OPERATION witH Gop is the chief method 


Co-operation with God, the chief center of intel- 
lectual and spiritual, as truly as of every other 
kind of power—co-operation with God the chief 
secret of persuasive force in speech. 

Socrates had his demon. Emerson has one 
supreme rule for success: attach your wagon 
to a star. 

All the inventions obtain their power from 
Co-OPERATION WITH Gop. Six times an hour news 
can, or soon will .be, sent around the whole 
world, through what? Co-operation with God. 
A natural force, taken advantage of by the 
feeblest human finger that can press a button, 
may carry intelligence around the planet with a 
swiftness like that of light. 

Co-operation with God is the source of all re- 
inforcement of finite powers by infinite power. 
This thought unifies all inventions, all reforms, 
and al] the relations of man to the laws of both 
the physical and the spiritual world. 

Itis a Biblical truth that something acts 
through us which is not of us. And if you 
state the Biblical truth in these very moderate 
and incomplete terms, it is also a scientific 
truth. The Biblical truth is far wider than 
these terms. For when our Lord ascended, 
he gave gifts unto men. To some he 
gave to be apostles, some prophets, some 
evangelists, some preachers and teachers; but 
to all he assigned one message: Preach the 
Gospel, baptize, administer the Lord’s Supper. 
To these five classes of agents there was assigned 
a single message, a single voice. The message, 
as indicated by the Sacrament of Baptism, as we 
have seen here in previous discussions, contains 
the doctrine of the Trinity; for Baptism is in 
the triune name. Behind Baptism as a sacra- 
ment lies the doctrine of the soul’s consecration 
to the Father as Ruler, to the Son as Redeemer, 
to the Holy Ghost as Sanctifier. There lies 
behind the doctrine of baptism the whole phil- 
osophy of the the New Birth, the whole philos- 
ophy of the theocracy, the whole philosophy 
of the Trinity. Just so behind the doctrine that 
the Eucharist symbolizes lies the truth that we 
must be delivered from the guilt of sin as well 
as from the love of it. 

Now, in administering these sacraments, in 
preaching the message which they symbolize, 
Christ was to be always with the disciples to 
the end of the world. His very name is Eman- 
uel, God with us. And so from the hights of 
historic theology we can pluck this truth, that a 
preacher is achannel, a messenger, a chain 
through which lightning flashes, and not the 
source of the lightning. 

A sound doctrine of conscience and a pro- 
found analysis of the moral sense, indicate, 
what even Matthew Arnold teaches, that some- 
thing presses upon us that is not of us; 


something eternal, outside of ourselves, 
that makes for righteousness. Conjoming 
all that might be said here as to the 


scientific truth of the divine immanence in con- 
science, with all that might be said of the Bibli- 
cal truth that Christ’s name is Emanuel, why 
have I not a right to say that a speaker is spoken 
through when he speaks from contact with real- 
ity or from attention to truth and ‘self-surren- 
der to it? 

Reallity isnot of man,but of God. The law of 
our soul's action, faculty upon faculty, did not 
originate with ourselves. Events are certainly 
outside of us; only a minute fraction of them 
do we originate. Natural objects influence us, 
and our contact with them depends for the most 
part on other power than our own. As one hu- 
man soul may induce thoughts in another soul, 
through subtle laws, which we do not under- 
stand as yet, finite mind mingling with finite 
mind, so the infinite soul may induce thoughts 
in finite souls in the universe, soul mingling 
with soul according to laws feebly illustrated by 
our own experience. 

Opening here one of the most recent of spirit- 
ual biographies, I read, in President Finney’s 
careful account of his personal experience in 
his conversion, these marvelous words : 


‘‘ Without any expectation of it, without ever 
having the thought in my mind that there was any 
such thing for me, without any recollection that I 
had ever heard the thing mentioned by any person 
in the world, the Holy Spirit (after my total self- 
surrender to God in prayer) descended upon me in a 
manner that seemed to go through me, body and 
soul. I could feel the impression like a wave of 
electricity going through and through me. Indeed, 
it seemed to come in waves and waves, and it 
seemed like the very breath of God. I can recollect 
distinctly that it seemed to fan me, like immense 
wings. No words can express the wonderful love 
that was shed abroad in my heart. I wept aloud with 
joy and love. These waves came over me and over 
me and over me, one after the other, until, I recol- 
lect, I cried out: ‘I shall die if these waves continue 
to pass over me.’ I said: ‘ Lord, I cannot bear any 
more;’ yet I had no fear of death.” (President 
Finney’s ** Memoirs,” p. 20.) 


Such is a late record. 
I read: 


«I knew aman in Christ above fourteen years 
ago, (whether in the body, I cannot tell ; or whether 
out of the body I cannot tell: God knoweth;) such 
an one caught up to the third heaven. 

‘* And I knew such a man, (whetherin the body, 
or out of the body, I cannot tell: God knoweth ;) 


But in an early record 
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heard unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for 
a@ man to utter.” (II Cor. xii, 2, 3, 4.) 

These experiences are exceptional in degree, 
but not in kind. In the whole course of the 
ages there is abundant proof that God flashes 
through men who surrender to him. And I 
would take advantage to-day, in discussing the 
preacher, of all I have said of the action of the 
faculties after such surrender. For a preacher, 
first, midst, last, must be a surrendered soul, in 
order that he may be a wholly crystalline burn- 
ing glass, through whieh God kindles new fire, 
in communities, nations, and ages. 

To touch only in outline upon many topics of 
highest interest in this matter, let us remember 
that co-operation with God has two great forms : 
1, Attention to truth. 

2. Self-surrender to it. 

All the methods of effective self-discipline or 
of persuasion may be arranged under the one 
or the other of these heads. 

The methods of the most successful preachers 
begin with their self-discipline. This is two- 
fold: Attention to atl religious truth. Self- 
surrender to all of it. The former gives breadth, 
timeliness, solidity, in the intellectual prepara- 
tion. The latter and it only changes a chain to 
chain-lightning. 

A community is made up of individuals and is 
to be brought into a regenerate life by attention 
to religious truth and self-surrender to it. 
Contact with reality, harmony with ethical 
verity, whether in the work of self-discipline, or 
in that of persuading others, are the other 
names for co-operation with God, 

Anteus, in his struggles with his enemies, 
regained his strength every time he touched the 
ground. The preacher obtains his strength 
from contact with reality, from harmony with 
ethical verity, that is, from co operation with 
God. It is along this line of thought that we 
are to find the answers to the puzzling ques- 
tions concerning the duties of preachers in our 
vexed age. 

1. What should be the method of the preacher 
as to modern advances of knowledge? Co-oper- 
ation with God. 

Is it true that in our time God is pouring out 
his spirit in the field of science, the field of pol- 
itics, in the field of general reform, as well as 
within the Church? Co operate with God. Find 
that point of history upon which the divine fin- 
ger is pressing, and press on the same point. 
It is well to preach science it is better to preach 
Christianity ; it is best for some men, at certain 
times, to preach both. Your idiosyncracies do 
not lead you to study all themes that God has 
made timely and urgent, you say. Very well, 
then broaden your sympathies and your studies, 
and yet devote yourself chiefly to the special 
wants of yourself and your people ; for, undoubt- 
edly, God meant you for a special work. 

2. What shall we do as to the division of labor 
in the ministry? One man cannot train himself 
for all kinds of discussion. Co-operate with 
God. Do not underrate means of usefulness 
which plainly have God’s approval, even though 
you cannot employ them personally. Take that 
line of effort to which God seems to have 
adapted you, to which he calls you in solitude, 
in prayer, and by the fruits of your labor; fol- 
low it ; and let other regiments in the great field 
of effort for the coming of the Lord’s kingdom 
follow the orders they receive from on high. 
Let work be divided. Let apologetic preaching 
go to the professors in the theological semina- 
ries, if you do not choose to take it up yourself, 
and make exegetical preaching your forte, or 
pastoral preaching, or evangelistic preaching. 
Make yourself a workman that needeth not to 
be ashamed in your specialty. But co-operate 
with God, by having faith in the whole army of 
his host along all the line. [Applause.] 

8. What shall we do on the topic of the in 
struction of the young? Co-operate with God. 
The nations are being brought abreast of each 
other by international Sabbath-school organiza- 
tions. In our time we may say that all civiliza- 
tion sits down before the open page of God’s 
word every Sabbath day. Ascertain the lead- 
ing of providence, as far as this is possible, and 
throw yourself into the full current of God’s 
will, as exhibited in current events. 

4, What are we to do as to the organization of 
laymen for religious work? Co-operate with 
God. 

5. How shall you settle your definition of suc- 
cess in the ministry? Co-operate with God. 
His supreme aim, revealed in Scripture, Nature, 
history, and conscience, is the renewal of souls. 
An ordained oran unordained ministry is suc- 
cessful in proportion to its effectiveness, under 
God’s blessing, in leading men to deliverance 
from thelove of sin and the guilt of it. 

6. What are we to do as to preaching from ex- 
perience? Co-operate with God. If, in the 
depths of your own soul, there has been pro- 
duced conviction of peculiar intensity, use it as 
a weapon forged by the Holy Spirit. 

How far may we conjoin the scientific method 
with the Biblical method in preaching in a sci- 
entific age? Co-operate with God. How far in 
our time are we to make ourselves ready to give 
a reason for the faith that isin us to every one 
that asketh us? Co-operate with God. 


ee 
———— 


back, for his own benefit and for that of hig 
congregation, to fundamental, self-evident, axi. 
omatic truths. Ihold that, in our time, when 


“science is supposed to be—but falsely supposeg 


to be—in conflict with Christianity at many 
points, it is highly important that Christianity 
should be presented from the point of view of 
self-evident truths. You may say that the Wes. 
leyan revival began in what I love to call here 
axiomatic theology. 

We have no more searching words from John 
Wesley, or from Charles Wesley, than those 
written in their old age, in which they describe 
the origin of the Reformation which they led: 
“In 1729 two young men in England, reading the 
Bible, saw they could not be saved without holiness, 
followed after it, and incited others todo so, Ip 
1737 they saw, likewise, that men are justified be. 
fore they are sanctified ; but still holiness was their 
object. God then thrust them out to raise a holy 
people.”—JOHN AND CHARLES WESLEY. 

No more significant record than these sep. 
tences contain is to be found in the whole his. 
tory of modern religious movements. 

These two truths, the necessity of holiness to 
peace with a holy God, the necessity of deliver. 
ance from the guilt of sin as well as from the 
love of it, made these two young men pillars of 
fire. The center of power in the Wesleyay 
movement among the churches was the singe 
self-evident proposition, that without holiness ny 
man can have peace witha holy God. Thisis 
true for you aad you and you, and for me, that 
without loving what God_loves,and hating wha, 
God hates, the very nature of things will for. 
bid peace in bis presence, 

The center of power in the Lutheran refor. 
mation aleo was self evident religious truth, 
Luther felt the necessity of deliverance from 
the guilt of sin, and he had an inward experi- 
ence of such deliverance through trust in the 
Atonement. This was what made him a pillar 
of fire. 

In co-operation with God the effective 
preacher will make large use of the few great, 
fundamental, self-evident religious truths; for 
in resting on these he will be sure that he is in 
contact with reality. 

What are these truths? God, Freedom, Re- 
sponsibility, the necessity of the New Birth, the 
necessity of the Atonement, the duty of imme- 
diate repentance. 

In settling his own faith the preacher will 
come to value more and more these fundamental 
facta. So, in endeavoring to persuade others, 
he will use most the truths that have persuaded 
himself, 

Do not skin difficulties in convincing yourself, 
Do not skip difficulties in endeavoring to con- 
vince others. No man, no Church is strong that 
is fed on guesses. 

8. What shall you doin your ministry with 
confliciing creeds? You are tossed about with 
various discussions in our time; what are you 
to settle upon? Co-operate with God. Study 
Church history, notice what the law of the sw. 
vival of the fittest has justified; plant yor 
selves on the rock of these fundamental, 
axiomatic cans and cannois of our Lord’s om 
words. 

9. What discipline shall you seek in secret 
prayer and in family and public worship, and in 
devotional meetings? Co-operate with God. 
“ As for me,” said Keshub Chunder Sen to Max 
Miiller in England, ‘‘I pray al! the time; for 
prayer is more necessary to the soul than breath 
to_ the body.” 

10. What is the wisest use to make of special 
meetings in religious awakenings and of the 
varied measures for securing the immediate de- 
cision of souls to obey all known truth? (Oo 
operate with God. Ascertain what measures he 
has blessed and is blessing by their spiritual re 
sults, and follow a uniform plan or a varied plan, 
withersoever he leads, 

11. How far shall you go in resisting the 
bondage of the pulpit to the pews, and in dis 
cussing inthe pulpit or on the platform or it 
the press current reform and the vices of the 
times? Co-operate with God. 

12. What shall we do as to knowledge of ht 
man nature in all the varieties of individual et 
dowment and experience? Co-operate with 
God. 

Along this unifying thread I might arrang? 
every one of the perplexities of apostles, 
prophets, evangelists, preachers, and teacher’, 
and find that it is an Ariadne’s clew, leading 
through the labyrinth of this age and of & 
ages to God. 

Co-operation with God by intellectual contact 
with reality—that is by attention to all religio# 
truth—this gives the power to convince the re 
son. Co-operation with God by volitional co” 
tact with reality—that is, by self-surrender tos! 
religious truth—this gives the power to convict 
the conscience. The former is light, the latte 
is lightning. 

By what tests shall we know whether we 
co-operating with God? p 

By the fruits of our teaching and actiou’® 
prolonged and varied courses of experience. 

By the deep and permanent peace of the whol 
soul in presence of all the truths of revelalio® r 

By its deep and abiding peace in presence 








* How that he was caught up into Paradise, and 


Many a preacher in these days needs to go 


all the self-evident truths of reason. 
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By the common consent of regenerated souls 
from age to age. 

By the opposition of the world and the flesh. 

By the whispers of the Holy Spirit in the 
depths of solitude and prayer. 

By the Ewigkeitgeist and not by the Zeit- 
geist, that is by the epirit of eternity and not 
by the spirit of the day, nor by the mood of the 
hour, nor by the whim of the moment. 

I summarize, then, my aspirations for the min- 
istry by putting before you no ideal less than 
that of historic Christianity; no ideal less than 
that of advanced ethical science, which finds a 
God in conscience ; no ideal less than that of 
high philosophic and poetic ivsight, which in 
every age has seen in the preacher something 
divine, whenever he has been worthy of being 
called a divine. 

“ High in the temple of the living God 

He stood amidst the people and declared 

Aloud the truth, the whole revealed truth, 

Ready to seal it with hisblood. ... 

Such was his calling, his commission such. 

Yet he was humble, kind, forgiving, meek, 

Easy to be entreated, gracious, mild, 

And with all patience and affection taught, 

Rebuked, persuaded, solaced, counseled, warned.” 


Fine Arts. 


TIMELY NOTES. 


BY MRS, SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 











Mrs. Moraan’s vast collections have, at length, 
all been sold for the aggregate sum of $1,211,- 
966, which, great though it seems, is yet un- 
doubtedly much Jess than the price she paid for 
them. The 240 paintings brought $885,300, an 
average of $6,099 apiece. The largest prices 
paid were #45.500 for Bréton’s ‘‘Commupi- 
cants,” and $25,500 for Vibert’s ‘“‘ Missionary’s 
Adventures” ; sums much in excess of the mar- 
ket-value of the canvases. That they should 
have been given shows, not so much that the 
bidders were willing to pay largely for the best 
possible things, a3 that they were willing to pay 
anything for the particular things they chanced 
at the moment to waat; is a proof rather of 
mere extravagance than of true artistic enthu- 
siasm. The Bréton went to Montreal, the Vi- 
bert to Central New York. The only picture 
which, so far as I know, was purchased for a 
public institution was Corot’s large and admira- 
ble “Wood Gatherers,” which has found a home 
in the Corcoran Gallery, at Washington. The 
choice was a very good one ; and the price, $15,- 
000, was certainly not excessive. In general, 
the French landscapes and the Millets sold for 
good, but not extraordinary prices; some of 
them, indeed, went for less than their value; 
for very much less, if we apply a scale based at 
all upon the prices given for inferior things. 
Fortuny’s little water-color ‘The Rare Vase” 
—probably the most splendid bit of technique 
in the collection—was bought by Mr. Walters, 
of Baltimore, for $7,100; and Delacroix’s 
“Tiger and Serpent,” brought $4,500, nearly 
double the sum given when it was sold in Paris 
two or three years ago. But the great “‘ sensa- 
tion” of the sale was when the bidding for the 
famous “ Peach Biow’’ vase ran up to $18,000. 
It also bas taken its place in Mr. Walters’s col- 
lection—a collection which, as regards its pic- 
tures, is probably the very finest in America, 
and as regards its Oriental puttery and porcelain 
has no rival either here or in Europe. There 
has been much discussion as to whether Mr. 
Walters really paid the auction price for it, or 
bought it afterward fora smaller sum froma 
firm of dealers. But, in either case, it seems to 
have sustained its reputation as the finest 
thing of its kind in the world. And if any one 
is justified in paying so largely for such an ob- 
ject—another question which has been discussed 
almost ad nauseam during the past few days— 
it is certainly its present owner. For few col- 
lectors have so generously shared their private 
treasures with the public eye, and few have been 
£0 generous in actual donations to thepublic. Mr. 
Walters’s gift of the Barye bronzes to the city 
of Baltimore is, taking artistic and money value 
together, as yet without a parallel in our his- 
tory. 
There has been much talk for a year past of 
the American Art Association’s intention to im- 
port for public exhibition a collection of the 
works of that newest Parisian school which is 
rather vaguely and misleadingly called the 
“Impressionist.” We are now told that the pic. 
tures in question are already in this country, 
and will be shown during the first week in April. 
There is no doubt that they will excite much at- 
tention; and it will be curious to observe the 
growth of public feeling in regard to them. Up 
to this moment it could not well bave been in 
other than a nebulous condition ; for it has had 
ittle but verbal descriptions to depend upon. 
Only Manet has been clearly revealed to Ameri- 
can eyes (in the Bartholdi Loan Exhibition of 
1883) and even he not quite adequately. The 
popular verdict was then decidedly antagonistic. 
Nothing but repulsiveness and affectation were 
traced by the unlearned eye in those singular 
figures wherein an artist, if called upon for his 


‘rural France to be added to the list of the many 


s0 much that was beautiful, at least with the 
beauty of clever manipulation. 

But, just now, while waiting for the prom- 
ised exhibitior, we are fortunately given a 
chance to preface the knowledge we there shall 
gain by the study of a few ‘“ Impressionist” 
canvases which Mr. Avery has recently im- 
ported. In his gallery on Fifth Avenue we find, 
for instance, sundry works by Cazin, which 
prove at once that, however it may be with the 
rank and file of the new school, he, at least, is 
a master of beauty. Tobe sure he has never 
been known as an extremist in this school, and 
now, at least, there is certainly less ** impres- 
sionism ” about his work than there is about 
the work of many an older piinter who has 
never been held to represent this tendency. 
And after much discussion, much hesitation and 
detraction at home, his claims to our respect 
have now such extrinsic buttresses as Salon 
triumphs, honors, and gold medals. The most 
noticeable of his pictures at Mr. Avery’s is a 
moonlight view of a street in the village where 
he wa3 born; for he is another humble son of 


through whom her art has spoken. I do not 
know how the picture will seem to others; to 
me it seems absolutely the most truthful and at 
the same time most beautiful rendering of 
moonlight I have ever seen. Often enough has 
moonlight been painted in many times of art. 
Now the tone by which intepretation for its 
effects has been sought is brown; now it is dark 
blue; now dark cold gray or pale cold 
gray; now blackish even to the point of 
losing color altogether. But never, except 
in this canvas, has it seemed to me the true 
moonlight tone, soft and tender, yet full of 
light, monotonous yet delicately modulated, 
blending all local colors into a single harmony, 
yet preserving them in a faint and subtle sem- 
blance of their daylight selves; neither blue 
nor gray, yet both blue and gray; neither deep 
nor pale, but with a sort of tender, pallid depth— 
a tone, in truth, as impossible to translate into 
words as it seems t> have been difficult to 
transcribe in paint. Beautiful in tone and color, 
this picture 1s beautiful, too, in its simple com- 
position, and is charmingly gracious in senti- 
ment. We almost feel the gentle, chilly wind 
that stirs the scant leaves of the tall poplar, and 
the one light that glimmers in a window at the 
end of the street’s perspective is as tenderly sug- 
gestive to the mind as “ telling” from a purely 
pictorial point of view. And surely no one ever 
painted a star and materialized, unpoetized, 
hardened and over-defined it so little as has 
Cazin in this pictare. 

Vignon’s is a less familiar name than Cazin’s, 
and the picture by which he is represented at 
Mr. Avery’s shows us more nearly what we ex- 
pected from an ‘“ Impressionist” brush. It is 
the picture of a village lane in spring-time, 
when green tones are at their brightest and 
crudest, and show the least diversity among 
themselves. Here they fill almost the whole 
canvas, leaving under the thick, arching boughs 
but a narrow vista through which we see a 
moss-grown cottage. But they are so painted 
that, while they retain al] their truth, they are 
by po means too crude for artistic charm. The 
handling is broad and somewhat rough; the 
texture of the picture, so to say, not being‘of the 
most pleasing sort. But the singular freshness 
and airiness and fidelity of the result would 
make us forget far greater blemishes than this. 
Pizzaro and Sisley are also represented,and their 


are curious about what seems a very genuine 


phase of modern practice. 








Sanitary. 
LIGHT AND LIGHTING. 


Tue world is certainly increasing in light, 


without glass windows. 


served to let in both air and light. 
from coal. 
made a general iilumination. 


cannot soon be forgotten. 


upon the human eyes. The oxygen taken out 0: 


appropriated by a man. 





verdict, found so much that was truthful, and 





work, too, will well repay the study of those who 


and interesting as well as somewhat novel 


and we do not have torefer back more than two 
centuries to find that people lived in houses 
Indeed, these chinks or 
openings were first called wind eyes, because they 
It was not 
until 1798 that Messrs. Boulton & Watt created 
great interest by an attempt to light their fac- 
tory at Soho, near Birmingham, with gas made 
In 1802, in consequence of the peace 
of Amiens, they gave a public exhbition, and 
It was not until 
about 1808 that improvements demonstrated its 
availability for lighting purposes generally. 
Within the memory of those of middle age the 
tallow dip still held the pre-eminence. The range 
by way of sperm oil, camphene and petroleum 
When the kerosene 
lamp was first used in private families it was 
criticised because of its excessive brilliancy. It 
must be said, in general, that there is very 
much need of studying lights in their effect 
upon the air of a room as well asin their effect 


the air by an ordinary candle is equal to that 
The combustion of one 
cubic foot of coal gas consumes the oxygen of 
ten cubic feet of air, and produces two cubic 


pound of oil consumes the oxygen of 130 cu- 
bic feet of air, and produces about twenty-one 
cubic feet of carbonic acid. While it is true 
that decomposing organic matter is absent there 
is some addition of smoke and organic particles 
besides the deoxygenation. Lamps in a room, 
as a rule, have more disadvantages in direct ven- 
tilation than ordinary open stoves. The stand- 
ard of comparison of all these lights is a sper- 
maceti candle, burning at a rate of 120 grains of 
spermaceti an hour. By this standard the 
known quantity of gas burned can be expressed. 
The most important element in illuminating gas 
is the heavy carbureted hydrogen, olefiant gas, 
or ethylene, which consists of two elements of 
carbon and four of hydrogen. Coal gas contains 
other hydro-carbons still richer in carbon. The 
heavier hydro-carbons, while possessing great 
illuminating power, are only made gaseous at 
high temperatures, and are often deposited in 
the pipes. Gas differs very much in quality or 
composition. It is too true that it is frequently 
furnished of such a brand as “to load the air 
with noxious vapors, injurious to books, pic- 
tures and furniture, as well as the human lungs; 
that it produces heat out of all proportion to its 
light ; that it dries the atmosphere of a room to 
euch a degree as often to render the air irritat- 
ing to the surfaces of the eyes. The pipes or 
meters fa!] out of order so as to require repair, 
and the accidental leakages are not only foul- 
smelling, but are also attended by liability to 
cause dangerous explosions. Skill is directed to 
supplying very cheap gas, and the companies are 
content with the enormous profits. Sulphuric 
acid is frequently formed during combustion. 
When a gas burner is suspended from the 
ceiling, with the flames above the heads of the 
occupants, instead of acting as an aspirator the 
effect is directly the opposite, unless there is 
some draught aboveit. It presents an effective 
barrier to the ascent of the air which has been 
vitiated and warmed by the respiration, but 
which is still heavier than the gas-heated air 
above it; and thus, for all purposes of ventila- 
tion, it practically brings down the ceiling to 
the level of the gas flames and reduces the cubic 
space of the room accordingly. It is taken for 
granted that in houses the leakage of gas is 
always discovered by the sense of smell]. This 
is frequently not the case where the fixtures are 
above the level of the heads of the occupants. 
Owing to the character of fittings and workman- 
ship, or owing to the fittings having become old, 
a constant insensible leakage often goes on, 
which at first is passed to the upper part of the 
room until it loses in part its odor, by mingling 
with floating particles in the room. Pressure 
which, for economic considerations, is allowed 
to vary, also has its influence. Burners also 
differ. An Argand burner even, under excess of 
pressure, will give off vapor freely. In order to 
regulate the amount of air to the fuel or gas 
furnished, Mr. Silber constructed an Argand 
burner so arranged as to prevent the minute 
liberation of the compounds which are produced 
by the sub-oxidation of the unconsumed waste. 
What is known as the Silber-Argand burner is 
largely used in Great Britain. One of the 
valuable bat-wing burners, much used in this 
country, is thus described: ‘It consists of a 
very much elongated iron bat-wing, with an ex- 
cecdingly narrow slit, surrounded by a narrow 
tube at the distance of about two millimeters; 
into the space between the two, gas is admitted 


would do as the British Association has done— 


and light but health quality as well. 


undergoing rapid vitiation. 


to the lungs. 


throat and nasal irritation. 


bearing on the health of individuals in house 


holds and in public assemblies. 
f 











Leet of carbonic acid. The combustion of a 


by a wide orifice, the amount being regulated by 
ascrew. This gas ascends entirely without pres- 
sure, while the force of the gas issuing from the 
narrow slit spreads it out into a fine, soft flame.” 
It were well if some of our scientific bodies 


give us an independent report on this, one of the 
most important departments of economy,eye-care 
and health. Gas has come to differ in so many 
particulars, and to vary in so many ways, which 
the ordinary public cannot detect, that it be- 
hooves legislation to interfere, not merely by 
regulating prices, but by having independent 
methods of testing at frequent and unknown 
intervals, so that we may know not only heat 
When each 
moderate sized jet is giving off as much carbonic 
anhydride as the breathing of two grown-up 
mep, it must be remembered that the air is 
For it is not only 
that there is lees oxygen to breathe, but there is 
je88 oxygen in the room to meet with and dispose 
of some of the organic material being given 
off. The sulpbur frequently in gas is produced 
in the form of sulphurous anhydride, which, in 
its passage to sulphuric acid, is often injurious 
Indeed, we are convinced that 
those of at all delicate lungs, or persons dis- 
posed to catarrhal affections, have, in the case 
of heating arrangements, as much occasion to 
inquire into lights as a source of pulmonary and 
The various forms 
of lighting are too often overlooked, in their 


Sim Cuartes DILkeE resides in the unpreten- 
tious put pleasant house once occupied by 
Charles Reade, and curiously titled ‘“‘ Naboth’s 


Biblical Research, 


One of the most unique articles called forth 
by the Pentateuch discussion is an article by 
Prof. Franz Delitzsch, entitled ‘‘ Dancing and 
Pentateuch Criticism in their Mutual Rela- 
tions.” (‘ Tanz und Pentateuchkritik in Wech- 
selbeziehunq.”) It was originally delivered as an 
address in the professorium at Liepzig on the 
13th of January, 1886, and has appeared in the 
first number of the Zeitschrift fiir Kirchl. Wis 
senschaftund Kirchl. Leben, for the present year 
It combats the theory of Wellhausen from a 
side on which it had heretofore never been at- 
tacked, and goes to show again how far the dis- 
cussion of the Pentateuchal problem is from 
being closed. The attack is all the more signfi- 
cant as Delitzsch is only a partial opponent of 
Wellhausen. While possessing an altogether 
different spirit from the daring Marburg critic, 
he nevertheless agrees with the new critics in 
considering the Priest Codex as the youngest 
sections of the Pentateuch, although denying 
that it is post-Exilic, and that its relations to 
the earlier elements of the Pentateuch is of 
that contradictory character which these critics 
claim for it. Itis in this connection that this 
peculiar essay of Delitzsch has its chief bearing 
and force. It is the favorite claim of the newer 
critics that the early festivals and sacrifices of 
Israel were purely harvest festivals and feasts, 
such as the adherents of a purely natural relig- 
ion would be apt to celebrate, and that only 
later the ethical ideas of atonement and pardon 
were connected with such ceremcnies. Delitzsch 
takes up the one fact of dancing in connection 
with the public fesiivities in Israel, and shows, 
that, although neither the Jaw nor any other 
section of the Old Testament scriptures com- 
mands or urges dancing as an element in public 
worship, yet that this feature had always been 
connected with this worship, and that this is 
just as much the case in the latter stages of 
Israel’s history as in the earlier; and that, con- 
sequently, no such development in Israel’s his- 
tory, from a naturalistic stage to the highly 
developed system of sacrifice and atonement of 
the Priest Codex, as is claimed by the Well- 
hausen schools, has taken place. While Delitzsch 
thus agrees with these critics in their analysis of 
the Pentateuch and the chronological order of 
the various parts, yet he here, from within their 
own bulwarks, attacks their stronghold by 
showing, from one example, that the facts do 
not warraat their conclusions. The article in 
question is written in Delizsch’s best vein, in 
its vivid descriptions reminding the reader of the 
author’s *‘Day in Capernaum” and * Jewish 
Artisan Life.” 


...-Prof. David Heinrich Miiller has a fresh 
paper in the ‘Proceedings of the Sixth Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists” on $y and 
mb amopg the Sabaeans. He finds that 
abs was used as an appellative among the Sa- 
beans, and that nabs, with the meaning of 
Goddess, is found almost as often. Also while 
nbs is aesuredly used as an appellative in many 
places, only two instances were discovered 
where it was used as a proper name, In contrast 
mN Sx, appears as the name of the highest God ; 
likewise in the earliest stages of all the South 
Arabian dialects Sx was revered as the Su- 
preme Deity. bs was used in proper names in 
all these dialects, and more than seventy of each 
are known to us. The attributes of Ox in 
these proper names appear in the lofty rever- 
ence of the people using them, for their god, 
There is the same relation between the Sabaean 
Su and mx as between the, Heorew 5x and 


nx. For instance, me in Hebrew as in Sa- 


bean has an appellative meaning, and in the 
earlier language it was never used to form 
proper names; in the later, seldom. In both 
languages Sy was supplanted; in Hebrew by 
Jahveh ; and in Sabaean by Attar, Sams and 
other gods of inferior rank. Also in both lan- 
guages a reaction takes place. The name of 
xy pales as a special divinity, it becomes appel- 
lative in force, but preserving its old character- 
istics. As to the derivation of bs, there can be 
ne doubt bx in the Northern as wel] as the 
Southern Semitic tongues is the name of a most 
ancient Semitic god, and a word so arthaic that 
all etymological attempts to resolve it have been 
and must be wrecked. (We hope that this pre- 
diction may prove unfortunate, and that soon 
some scholar may happen upon a satisfactory 
solution of this most difficult and puzzling prob- 
lem.) So Dr. Miiller comes to the conclusion 
that he will by no means defend any etymology, 
although he has strong leanings. He will not 
dare to lift the veil from off old 5x, and he 
closes with the stereotyped Arabian scholar’s 
formula, Allah aalam, God knows best, 


....One of the unnoticed quotations from the 
Septuagint in the New Testament occurs at I 
Corinthians xvi, 13, where avdpilecbe, xparacovabe 
is evidently taken from Psalm xxx1,24,avdpifecde, 
kai kperaotobw 7 xapdia ipwr, It is not to be 
wondered at, that our English translation does 





Vineyard.” 


not bring the quotation to light, since it was not 
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necessary that the renderings of the two passages 
should have in common more than they do have— 
viz., ** be strong” in the New Testament passage, 
and ‘‘strengthen” in the Old. It is a little 
strange, however, that the quotation should re- 
main unnoticed in our Greek testaments. 








Science. 


Pror. E. Ray LanxesTer discusses in the 
Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science the 
cause of the green color of the gills and labial 
tentacles of “‘ green oysters,” or *‘huitres de 
Marennes,” which, as Gaillon observed sixty-five 
years ago, have associated with them in the 
same waters Naricula ostrearia, and that where 
there is no such diatom, there is no greening. 
The belief that the green color is due to copper 
is discussed, and an account is given of cases 
where purveyors of oysters have so colored 
them. Naricula ostrearia contains a light-blue 
pigment, which it is proposed to call ‘‘ maren- 
ium,” which is diffused through the protoplasm ; 
when this blue marevium is deposited in the 
yellowish-brown gill filaments of the oysters, it 
has a greenish hue; there can be no doubt that 
marenium, derived from N. Ostrearia, taken as 
food, is present either unchanged or slightly 
modified in the gills of the green oyster, and is 
the cause of the color. The pigment is local- 
ized in certain peculiar cells of the superficial 
epithelium of the gills and tentacles—viz., in 
the large subspherical ‘secretion cells,” which 
are placed at intervals among the more numer, 
ous smaller columnar celis. This is possibly the 
only known instance of a pigment introduced 
through the alimentary canal being eliminated 
by gland cells in an unaltered condition. 





....Mrs. De Morgan and Mr. Ranyard have 
just edited and published a posthumous work of 
the late Professor De Morgan, entitled ** Newton 
and his Niece.” The niece, Miss Catharine 
Barton, who was a very lovely lady, and after- 
ward became Mrs. Conduit, was greatly admired 
by Lord Halifax, and their relation has been 
made the subject of scandalous insinuation and 
remark by Voltaire and others. The general im- 
pression has been that it was a case of intimate 
friendsbip and platonic affection, like that be 
tween the poet Cowper and Mrs. Unwin, or be- 
tween Samuel Johnson and some of bis nu- 
merous lady friends. But De Morgan maintains 
that Miss Barton was privately married by the 
Earl. He founds his argument mainly on a 
sentence in a Jately discovered letter, written by 
Newton soon after the death of Halifax, in which 
Newton says: * The circumstances in which I 
stand related to his (Halifax’s) family will not 
suffer me to go abroad until his funeral is over.” 


...-Emil Berglund, by means of his new and 
exact method for the analytical separation of 
bromine and chlorine, has been able to deter- 
mine with greater precision than has heretofore 
been possible the amounts of these elements in 
sea-water. Twelve samples of water, taken in 
various parts of the North Sea, the Atlantic 
Ocean, the Gulf of Mexico, the Mediterranean, 
the Adriatic, and the Kattegat, contained, on an 
average, to 100 grains of chlorine 330—340 milli- 
grame of bromine. The results show that the 
generally accepted figures deduced from former 
analyses are too bigh, and also that the bromine- 
content of sea-water is about the same, no mat- 
ter what the source. 


«++.Late studies on the oyster, by Professor 
Moebius, show that, out of 140 shells examined, 
only a very few had any foreign organism on 
the right valve, whilst the rest had sponges, hy- 
droids, etc.,on the left valve. Forty-three of 
these bore on their left valve the body to which 
the spawn fixed itself. The bottom of an oyster 
bed formed by old oyster shells is not smooth, 
the young ones being fixed obliquely, The 
right valve may sometimes be protected so that 
embryos of other organisms—e.g., sponges, cir- 
ripedes, etc.—may attach themselves and grow. 


....Pastenr discovered that when milk was 
heated for a short time at 172° and then sud- 
denly cooled, it kept sweet much longer than the 
unheated mitk. Dr. J. van Geuns finds that this 
treatment disables and destroys most of the 
lower organisms inthe milk, so that they are 
only able to revive when the conditions of tem- 
perature are extremely favorable. 


...-The continual advance in the science of 
organic chemistry is marked by the successful 
attacks which chemists are making on alkaloidal 
plant principles. A. Ladenburg has succeeded 
in prepariog artificially a substance extracted 
from pepper, and known as piperidine. The 
artificial substance and the real are indistin- 
guishable, being chemically identical. 


.-.-The Royal Astronomical Society has pre- 
sented its gold medal to Professor Pickering, of 
Harvard, and to Professor Pritchard, of Oxtord, 
for their work in stellar photometry. The La 
Lande prize of the French Academy has been 
awarded to Thollon, for his spectrorcopic work, 
and the Valz prize to Spoerer for his thirwy 
ears’ labor on the constitution of the sun. 


Personalities, 


Tue name of Colonel George Thompson, 
in the death list of the British service, lately 
announced the decease of a man who has been 
practically forgotten for many years, but who 
little deserved to be so overlooked. It was he 
who, as a simple artillery captain, according to 
the Whitehall Review, “‘ accomplished the daring 
feat of laying gunpowder at the gate of Ghuz- 
nee, and blowing open the entrance to the for- 
tress, at the imminent risk of his life. It was to 
this act that the present Lord Keane owes his 
title and that Ghuznee became ours. The deed 
of valor resounded through India at the time, 
and gained its hero the Companionship of the 
Bath. If it had been accomplished some fifteen 
years later he would have becn one of the most 
honored wearers of the Victoria Cross. He has 
his place in Indian history, and should not be 
forgotten.” 





....[t is a significant admission on the partof 
Attorney-General Brewster and the physician of 
his family, that the late Mrs. Brewster’s illness 
was very directly due to her attempting to carry 
out those social obligations which her position 
in the cirele at the Capital laid upon ber. It is 
said that she more than once during the last 
years of her life remarked gravely, *‘ I shall die 
of calls and receptions, if a woman can.” But 
there seemed to her no escape from the burden. 


....-Mr. Oscar Wilde, who has been strictly a 
private citizen lately, is said to have received 
one of his neatest rebukes during his poseur 
days, from Mrs, George H. Pendleton. He ob- 
serving one evening to that lady, “Ah, but 
America has no ruins and no curiosities!” she 
is credited with answering very sweetly: ‘ Mr. 
Wilde, the ruins are omly a question of time; 
and at present we import our curiosities.” 


...-M. Blondio, who is still alive —and inas- 
much as he was so agile an aeronaut we might 
say, ‘alive and kicking”—proposes another 
acrobatic tour in America. He is sixty-two years 
old. We respectfully recommend to M. Blondin 
to come across the Atlantie on a tight-rope, and 
save his passage. 


--.-The young Hindu lady, Miss Rambai (or 
Pundita Rambai) now a guest of some American 
friends here, is the daughter of the no'le and 
philantbropic Pundit Rambai, who sacrificed a 
large portion of his fortune to assisting the 
progress of female education in the Indian ter- 
ritories. 


-.».Governor Fitzhugh Lee has two scars 
on his person from wounds—one while in the 
United States Army, and one while in the Con- 
federate States Army. His colored coachman 
is named Abraham Lincoln, and another col- 
ored man in his employ Jefferson Davis. 


....The monument in honor of Giordano 
Bruno, we are pleased to understand, is an as- 
sured fact. About $6,000 has so far been 
raised, and there is more to be secured. The 
monument will stand in the Campo dei Fiori, in 
Rome, where he suffered martyrdom. 


.... The Duke of Edinburgh has allowed it to 
be known in private circles that he is displeased 
at being made only a second-class Knight of the 
Bath, the same as Prince Henry of Battenburg, 
when the Duke of Teck and Prince Alexander of 
Hesse got the first class. 


....-Many rumors to-the contrary, long ago 
was Mr. Joel Chandler Harris married. We 
doubt not that the wise creatures of the wood 
affectionately celebrated the event bya grand 
moonlight cotillion led by Brer Rabbit and the 
eldest Miss Meadows. 


....Mr. 8. A. King, the aeronaut, has re- 
ceived the appointment of “* meteorological bal- 
loonist” to the Signal Service Department. He 
will make ascensions for the purpose of study- 
ing the atmosphere and kindred subjects. 


...-The gondola in which Richard Wagner 
took his last quiet turns along the watery ways 
of Venice is offered for sale by the gondolier to 
whom it was given, by Wagner’s request, at the 
composer's death. 


....Sir Alexander Stuart, the recent Premier 
of England’s far-away possession, New South 
Wales, is expected in New York soon, as he is 
returning to England by way of our continent. 


....-Mra. Elizabeth Shirley, a highly respected 
citizen of Walworth, Ia., had attained the age 
of 107 years on the day of her decease last 
week. 


....The estate of the late Prince Torlonia 
amounted to $20,000,000, to be equaily parted 
between his daughter and his only grandchild. 


....The centenary of the birth of Ludwig I, 
of Bavaria, will be splendidly commemorated in 
the city of Munich this July. 


....Professor and Mrs. Francis Wayland, of 
New Haven, have gone on a brief trip to 
Mexico. 


...-Thackeray will be enthusiastically re- 
membered in Boston next month, 





# ebbies, 


....Gladstone’s favorite’composer. Chopin. 


...When the car drivers strike they do not 
break anything. 


...-The Convocation of Canterbury has a Lay 
House. It began by sitting. 


.... Visitor (in Penitentiary): ‘‘ What brought 
you to this place, my friend?” Convict: ‘“Sneez- 
ing.” Visitor: “Sneezing?” Convict: ‘Yis 
sorr. It wokethe gintleman up, and he nabbed 
me.” . 


.... Bookseller (to clerk): ‘‘See here, James 
you've advertised ‘The Modern Salon’ in our list 
of new books.” Clerk: “ Well, that was your 
order, sir.” Bookseller: ‘*Yes ; but that’s no way 
to spell saloon ; two o’s, James. Seeif it can’t be 
corrected.” 


....Our friend X has just established a news- 
paper. One of his friends, meeting him, asked 
him how, his new paper was getting along. 
* Oh! it is selling lise bread,” he replied enthu- 
siastically. ‘* How is that, by the pound?” 





....FeVow-townsman (to manufacturer): 
‘* Hullo, Jackscrew! Your works closed? How’s 
that? I understood you were busy.” Jackscrew 
(brass founder): ‘*So we are; but our ‘ands 
took ’emselves off to-day, to join the pr’cession 
o’ the unemployed.” 


....A husband who bad incurred the anger of 
his wife, a ternble virago, seeks refuge under 


| the bed. ‘* Come out of that, you brigand, you 


rascal, you assassin !” screamed his gentle com- 
panion. ‘No, Madame,” he replied, calmly. ‘‘I 
won’t come out. Iam going to show you that 
I shall do as I please in my own house!” 


-.++** Wall,” said the granger, ‘* what be that 
ticker worth?” pointing to an ornate and intri- 
cate piece of time-recording mechanism on the 
shelf. ‘“ That, sir,” said the clerk, ‘“‘is a won- 
derful time-piece. It is worth two hundred 
dollars, and will run three years without wind- 
ing.” “Great Scott!” gasped the granger. 
“Three years without winding! Say, mister, 
how long would the thing run if she was wound 
up?” 

....A young teacher tells us of her own amus. 
ing perplexities. In a geographical recitation, 
trouble in pronunciation was the constant cause 
of questions. ‘‘ Do the best you can,” said the 
teacher, ‘‘ but do not keep running to me.” A 
persistent little girl asked almost immediately 
how to pronounce the South American city 
Guayaquil, ‘Attack it!” was the terse reply. 
Without an instant’s hesitation the girl contin- 
ued her recitation: ‘* Attack it is a city of Ecua- 
dor.” 


...-A Maine Doctor of Divinity went over to 
Scotland, the land of bis birth, and soon after 
his return he preached a sermon on “ Giving.” 
He said that liberal giving helped a man in 
more ways than one. To illustrate bis point be 
presented the case of one of his old friends in 
Scotland. He was a lawyer who had become 
rich as wellaseminent. ‘‘ This friend told me,” 
said the doctor, ‘*that one of the causes to 
which he attributed his success was bis habit of 
giving liberally. He said he had always made a 
practice of setting aside one-tenth of bis in- 
come for gifts. And my friends,” the doctor 
spoke with much earnestness, “he assured me 
that if he had bis hfe to live over again he 
would increase it to one-twelfth.” 


....A story is told of a New York drummer 
who was detained at a small town in Western 
New York a while ago, where a revival meeting 
was iu progress. He had met a party of con- 
vivial friends during his stay there, and had 
what is popularly known as “a load on.” Nev- 
ertheless, he drMted into the revival meeting 
and took a seat well up infrout. It was rather 
close in the church, and the warm air was con- 
ducive to sleep. The drummer yielded to the 
drowsy god, and, after nodding a little, sank 
into a profound slumber, and slept throngh the 
minister’s rather long and dry discourse. The 
audience sang a hymn, and the drummer slept 
on. Then the evangelist began his address, and 
wound up his fervid appeal with this request: 
“Will all who want to go to Heaven please rise?” 
Every one in the church except the sleepy drum- 
mer arose. When the evangelist asked them 
to be seated one of the brothers in the same pew 
as the sleeping drummer aecidentally brushed 
against him as he sat down. The drummer 
rubbed his eyes, and, partially awake, heard the 
last portion of the evangelist’s request, which 
was: ‘**Now I wantall of you who want to go 
Hell to stand up.” The drummer struggled a 
little, leaned forward unsteadily, and rose from 
his seat in a dazed sort of way. A-sort of sup- 
pressed laugh he heard from some of the younger 
people, andan expression of horror he noticed 
on the faces of some of the older ones. Steady- 
ing himself against the rail he looked at the 
evangelist an instant, and then said: ‘‘ Well, 
Parson, Idon’t know just exactly what we’re 
voting on, but you and I seem to be in a hope- 








less minority.” 


° ° * . 
Ministerial Register, 
BAPTIST. 

ANDERSON, Tuos., Grundy Center, Ia., accepts 
call to Blair, Neb. 

BOWER, F., Waterloo, accepts call to West 
Union, Ia. 

CARR, W. C., Hyde Park, IIl., resigns. 

CUSTER, C. L., Ainsworth, resigna. 

DAY, W. J., ord. in Croton, N. Y. 

LEAVITT, F. J., Lathrop, removes to Platts- 

urg, Mo. 
OLTHOFF, O., ord. pastor in Emory, Dak. 


PHILIPS, J. P., Beaver Dam, Wis., removes to 
Coldwater, Mich. 


ROBERTS, C. G., Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts call 
to Third ch., Stonington, Conn. 

SHUTTER, M. D., Olivet ch., Minneapolis, 
Minn., resigns. 

STARRING, G. H., Ames, accepts call to 
Waukon, Ia. 

TEMPLE, L. D., Aurora, Ill., accepta call to 
Fiint, Mich. 

THOMPSON, C. J., accepts call to Walnut Street 
eb., Burlington, fa. 

VAN ALSTINE, D., Ionia, Mich., resigns. 

WEBB, J. N., D.D., David City, removes to. 
S.ward, Neb. 

CONGREGATIONAL, 

BONNEY, Joun R., accepts call to Lake Pres- 
ton, Dak. 

CLARK, D. O., inst. in Warren, Mass., March 
9th. 


CRANE, Henry C., Springfield, Mo., accepts call 
to Chadron, Neb. 

CROSWELL, M. 8 , Independenes, Ia., resigns 

DAVIES, James, Spring HilJ, Kan., resigns. 

DILLEY, SamvkEt, Little River, Kan., resigns, 

FAIRBANKS, F. J., Seymour, Conn., accepts 
call to Second cb., Amberat, Mass. 

— a B., inst. in Mt. Dora, Fla., March 


FOSTER, Festus, Sedgwick, Kan,, resigns, 

FULLERTON, J. E., Hopkinton, Mass., resigns, 

HARTWELL, M. 8., Woonsocket, RK. L., re- 
signs. 

HUTCHINSON, J. P., De Kalb, accepts call to 
Metamora, Ill. 

KELLOGG, H. Martin, Sound Beach, Conn, 
resigns. 

MALLORY, Cuantes W., Housatonic, Mass., 
called to Watertown, Conn. 

MORGAN, Cuanrtzs L., Moline, Ill., called to 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

PHILLIPS, G. W., of Plymouth Church, Wor- 
cester, Mass., accepts call to Mansfieid, U. 


RAWLINS, J. E.. called to Nazarene Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


REED, Antuvr T., Chardon, O., resigns, 
SEWALL, Joun, inst. in Milton, Vt., March 


10th. 

TOWNE, §&. D., Ellsworth Falls, called to Hamp- 
den, Me. 

WOOD, F. P., Acton, called to Royalston, 
Mass. 


YUNDI, Tuomas M., Wyandotte, Kan., accepts 
call to ube charge of the Orphan’s Home, 
Allentown, Penn. 

LUTHERAN. 

ALDRICH, N., removes to 315 N. Eden S8t., 
Baltimore, Md. 

= E., Lebanon, accepts call to Trenton 


RATHS, E., died recently in Oak Harbor, O. 

ROMIG, M. 8., Selin’s Grove, removes to Wil- 
hamsvown, Penn. 

a D. A., accepts call to Shenandoah, 

enn. 

SMITA, R., Cookport, accepts call to Indiana, 
Penn. 

YOST, T. J., Clermont, accepts call to Knowers- 
ville, N. Y¥. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


ALEXANDER, A. J., called to Oak Ridge, O. 

DAVIS, J. Scorr, Grand Tower, removes to 
Fairfieid, Lil. 

ELLIOTT, 8. E., Mitchell, Dak., accepts call 
to Mount Pleasant, Penn. 

HOOKE, A. M., Bowling Green, Ky., accepts 
call to Blue Springs, Neb. 

KERR, Jonn T., Lamington, called to Third 
ch., Elizabeth, N. J. 

MOFFETT, A. 8., Sanford, called to Nicholas- 
ville, Ky. 

PATTON, W. A., called to Greenhill ch., Phila- 
deiphia, Penn. 

POMEROY, 8. W., Pleasant View, O., removes 
to Mill Hall, Penn. 

RICHARDSON, W. H., Uniontown, accepts call 
to Marion,-Ala. 

TORRANCE, Wx«., removes to Greensburg, Ind. 


WILSON, G. A., Blacksburg, called to Cook’s 
Creek, Va. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


MILLSPAUGH, F. R., Omaha, Neb., accepts 
rectoranip of St. Paul’s ch., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

PARKER, Lixpsay, accepts rectorship St 
Peter’s ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ROSS, W. H. H., address, Rice Lake, Wis. 

WARD, C. W., Englewood, N. J., called to 
Trinity ch., Buffalo, N. ¥. 

WICKENS, Epwrn, address, Dallas, Tex. 

WITHERSPOON, Ogtanpo, accepts rectorship 
Christ’s ch., Norwich, Conn. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

CLARK, Wituuam H., Nyack, N. Y., accepts 
= to Second Reformed ch., Philadelphia, 

enn. 

KEELER, Denton (Meth. Epis.), died recently 
in Plearantvuile, N. Y. 

PLASS, Norman, Yale Sem., accepts cail to First 





Reformed ch., Schodack, N. Y. 
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Mirae 


Theprompt mension tn Owr list of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub. 
Mehers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further nottoe, 


PRESIDENT TYLER.* 


lr is now some two years since we had 
occasion to notice the first volume of the 
Letters and Times of the Tylers, by Mr. 
Lyon G. Tyler, son of the tenth President 
of the United States. The second volume 
now lies before us, a large and full octavo, 
devoted almost exclusively to the author’s 
distinguished father. 

John Tyler was the first President of the 
United States who was brought into office 
by the death of his predecessor. He is 
the only Presideut who went into the War 
for the destruction of the Union. His son 
hasin the volume before us the difficult 
task of clearing his father’s name from the 
repruach of having in the first instaace 
betrayed the party which brought him to 
power, and in the last the nation, whose 
responsibilities and honors he bore. 

The fi.st point he meets with plentiful 
abuse of the Waigs, and especially of Mr. 
Clay, and the second by a bold avowal in 
the tone of the Ciceronian plea, invidiam 
virtute partam gloriam non invidiam. In 
these two points the interest of the 
wame centers, and on them the au- 
thor expends his force. The last, the 
story of the secession and of Presi- 
dent Tyler’s part in it, lies withio 
our times. Tue oiher, though but hte 
more taau furty years old, is separaceu 
from us by tue breadth ol a revolutiva, ana 
seems Lo beloug to anuther age. Nuthing 
need be said of the poruon of this volume 
whicao relates io Mr. Tyler’s reappearauce 
in the secession periou of his ‘ife. Tue 
hiswry contains littie that is not wel 
known and well remembered. Tne Union 
saving measures, neaded by the ex-Presi- 
dent, were the last step uf a movement Con- 
ducted on the line and on the pnnciples 
which led to secession; and the secession, 
to wnicn he gave his heart and soul, was 
the logical result of nis adiministravion us 
Presideot—au administration which makes 
the most exciting and in all ways interest- 
ing part of the present volume. 

The nomination of Juhn Tyler by the 

Whigs, in 1840, as the associate of General 
Harrison, is une of the strange anomalies 
of that confused and transitional period. 
It was whoily contrary to the tone and 
temper of Mr. Tyler’s earlier career, and 
was due to one of thoss temporary caprices 
on Mr. Tyler’s part which, if we can trust 
appearances in a case which remains more 
or less mysterious, had raised a distinction 
between the Jeffersonian Democrats and 
the Locofocos, thrown Mr. Tyler into the 
passionate support of Mr. Clay, and 
tempted the Whigs into the unprincipled 
piece of expediency which afterward drew 
on them well-merited punishment. 

Mr. Tyler’s position was not one which 
bore examination or created confidence. 
It was the result of caprice on his part, 
and had in it plentiful intimations ef that 
disappointing policy which afterward em- 
broiled him with the party which brought 
him into power without winning him 
friends among their opponents. 

The Whigs, even in this early period of 
their career, showed signs of their charac- 
terless and fatal inability to formulate a 
national policy to stand on. They were, 
in fact, attempting to cling to old tradi- 
tions of the Republic, which they lacked 
courage to avow, and to steer their way 
by the lights of political policy amidst 
issues whieh were, every year, assuming 
new character and new strength, but which 
they possessed neither moral nor political 
ability to forecast and to analyze to the 
bottom. The critical time had already 
passed. It lay back in the administration 
of General Jackson, when great opportu- 
nities had been thrown away. The con- 
fused and mischievous beginnings made 
then were not yet fully developed, and had 
hot yetcome to be fully understood by the 


leaders, who took a position of vague 
ee 
Ps TER Letrens anp Times oF THE TYLERS. BY 
70M G. TyLeR. In two volumes, Vol. II. Bich- 
mond Va.: Whittet & Shepperson, 1885. 8vo, pp. 
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opposition, which had in it the weakness 
of indefiniteness, and lay open to the charge 
of being Jeffersonian at one moment and 
in the next of degenerating into a personal 
contest between Mr, Clay and Mr. Webster 
against other candidates for the Presi- 
dency. 

This view of the situation is pressed by 
the author of the present volume as a de- 
fense of the administration of John Tyler. 
As a study of the political history of the 
period, it is full of interest, though we may 
not accept the author’s conclusions, and 
shall have to qualify his facts. Mr. Clay 
is not to be blackened as he is in these 
pages. The evidence shows that the pub- 
lic exigency created by Mr. Webster's con- 
nection with the Ashburton treaty had more 
to do with his remaining in Mr. Tyler’s 
Cabinet than his wish to support the Pres- 
ident against the Whig opposition. Mr. 
Webster had devoted himself to the study 
of national finance, and may be claimed to 
have been a master of that subject not in- 
ferior to Alexander Hamilton or Albert 
Gallatin. The National Bank system, to 
which he gave his support, was in every 
respect worthy of his reputation. It may 
have been the result of Mr. Tyler’s studies, 
or it may have been a conception of the 
subject which arose in Mr. Tyier’s mind in 
bis connection with Mr. Webster. But in 
either case, this fails to save Mr. Tyler; for 
the moment he was called on to make him- 
self officially responsible for the scheme 
he refused to do so. Some faial hesita- 
tion, which his opponents believed to be a 
personal caprice, and the nature of which 
we do not care to discuss here, persuaded 
bm to meet it with a veto. 

The author’s distinction between the 
Democra.s and the Locofocos fails in much 
tne same way, and for the reason that, 
while Mr. Tyler broke with the Whigs in 
the name of Jeffersonian democracy, he 
fell back onto ground which threw his ad- 
ministration into the hands of the Locofo- 
cos. Astothe Texas matter, Mr, Tyl:r’s 
son makes out a better case for his fatber. 
The negotiation would seem to have stood, 
at that time, as far as he was concerned, 
on broad grounds of national policy, with 
which Mr. Calhoun bad less to do than his 
biographers and admirers have claimed. 
No new light is thrown on the constitu- 
tional questions involved in the method 
taken to introduce Texas into the Union. 





SOME RECENT POEMS. 


Verses, by Anson D. F. Randolph, is one 
of the few volumes published during the past 
season which contains nothing that irritates 
one’s critical sense, and which one can 
honestly praise for just what it is. Mr. 
Randolph is not a poet in any large sense, 
bat he is a gentle and graceful singer of 
sweet and serious songs, the spirit of which is 
decidediy devotional. His touch betrays prac 
tice, and if it be not particularly brilliant, it is 
seldom disappointing, his feeling is so genuine, 
and his taste so sure. There are two or three 
things in his volume which will probably live in 
our sacred anthologies. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.) 

Poems, by Marion V. Dudley, comes to 
us from Milwaukee, Wis. (Thomas 8. Gray), 
in a pretty paper cover, with a pretty landscape 
thereon, and a knot of yellow ribbon that holds 
it in its place. There is not much to be said 
about the contents of this little book, either in 
the way of praise or blame; it might be worse 
then it is, if it were better, and it might be 
better than it is, if it were worse. There is 
nothing so hopeless as au inoffensive book. 

We have, in Afternoon Songs, by Julia 
C. R. Dorr, a pleasant addition to the small stock 
of good American verse. Mrs. Dorr differs from 
many of her sisterhood, in that she knows what 
she can and what she cannot do (in other words, 
she understands the bent of her mind and its 
limitations), and that she is not averse from 
taking pains with everything that she writes. 
She seldom selects a subject that is beyond her 
powers, and she never offends us with hasty and 
slovenly work. There are between sixty and 
seventy poems here, the majority of which are 
subjective and introspective. The bestare those 
which were written from the emotional side of 
her nature, and over which rests the shadow of 
recent bereavement, and these are in every in- 
stance cast in the sonnet form. Mrs, Dorr is 
one of the few—the very few—American women 
who can write a perfect sonnet, (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) 

Mr. Stephen Henry Thayer has collected, 
under the title of Songs of Sleepy Hollow, and 
Other Poems, over one hundred short lyrics 


already appeared in print. They are upon a va- 
tiety of topics, personal, domestic, descriptive, 
none very ambitious, and they accomplish as 
much as one could expect from an occasional 
writer of verse. The most marked quality in 
them is a certain feeling for landscape, chiefly 
of the pastoral kind, such as Washington Irving 
loved to depict, and such as surrounds the 
neighborbood in which he lived and is buried. 
Mr. Thayer’s verse is more readable than quot- 
able. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 

Another amateur is Mr. Francis Ailen Hil- 
lard, who has painted, under the title of Verses, 
about a hundred short effusions, which, he states, 
are the offspring of the scant leisure of a busy 
and not over smooth life, and were chiefly cre- 
ated for the idle pleasure of an often careless 
and hesty writer. If Mr. Hillard has derived 
any pleasure, idle or other, from what he calls 
the creation of these rhymed nothings, he is 
more fortunate than any reader that he may 
succeed in obtaining ; for, to tell the truth, they 
are not only extremely commonplace, but are 
very dull. They certainly have not enough 
strength of wing to fly and take care of them- 
selves, as he hopes, but are destined to the ob. 
livion from which they should never have been 
resurrected in print. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Oe., have pub- 
lished two volumes of verse, by Mrs. Sarah 
M. B. Piatt, one being a thin booklet of short 
poems, entitled An Irish Garland, and consist- 
ing of twelve separate pieces, ia one half of 
which we have, either in theme or feeling, a dis- 
tinctly Celtic flavor, the other being a selection 
from her earlier volumes, arranged under the 
title of A Voyage to the Fortunate Isles, and 
Other Poems. The second of these colleciions, 
which is the more important of the two, is 
arranged under the head of ‘* Narrative Pieces,” 
of which there are thirteen ; “* Dramatic Persons 
and Moods,” of which there are twenty-nine; 
**In Company with Children,” of which there 
are twenty-eight; ‘* Miscellaneous,” of which 
there are thirteen ; and * Song:,” of which there 
are ten. There is much that is interesting in 
the verse of Mrs. Piatt, in spite of its hardness 
and obscurity, and its imperfect realization of 
the dramatic manner of Browning, which is not 
natural to her; for, if she only knew it, she is 
at her best when she is simplest and least am- 
bitious, which is generally in her childly poems, 
But, at her best or worst, she is alwavs a poet, 

Thisbe’s Lament, and Other Poems, by 
Masson Pell Helmbold, is at least the third 
volume from the pen of that young person, 
That he is young (or eught to be) we divine 
from the verdancy of his preface, which is a 
farrago of conceit, and from his inability to 
write in rhythm ; and he has no ear for melody 
or correctness of versification, and so little 
knowledge of both that he cannot scan his verse 
on his fingers. (J.B. Lippincott & Co.) 

There are certain poetical qualities to be 
noted In The King’s Garden, and Other Poems 
by James Berry Bensel (D. Lothrop & Co.), but 
they are neither so strong nor so abundant as to 
justify us in predicting his future. He is, to 
begin with, still in the emotional period of his 
career; and it is this, and its unrest, that his 
verse chiefly celebrates. Before he can bea poet, 
in any positive sense, his emotions must become 
experiences, and he must be able to turn these 
experiences into definite, intellectual statements, 
and, if he can, into objective creations. He has 
a good, though not a fine ear for rhythm, for 
he writes defective lines without detecting them ; 
be has a ready sympathy with certain aspects of 
Nature—more for the seaside, we imagine, than 
for inland scenery, and considerable talent in 
describing its salient features; and he has ® 
pensive vein of reflection, which appears natural 
tohim. The elemente of feeling and thought 
which are in his verse now may, or may not, 
crystallize into poetry as the years goon. We 
hope they may. There is very little of real prom- 
ise in our younger singers. He certainly has 
two merits: he imitates nobody, and he does 
not write ballads. To be sure he tries to write 
sonnets, and does not; but we can forgive that 
shortcoming, since no minor poet ever yet wrote 
a good sonnet, 

Oberon and Puck, Verses Grave and Gay, 
by Hejen Gray Cone (Cassell & Co.), is a volume 
of pleasant, womanly verse, which, with many 
poetic qualities, falls short of being poetry, or 
attains to poetry in a few instances only. Miss 
Cone has a sensitive, impressive temperament, 
an instinctive sense of melody, a delicate and 
picturesque fancy, and an éasy command of the 
poetic diction of the period. She is at her best 
when her themes are simple, as in such poems 
as ‘A Yellow Pansy,” *‘ The Dandelions,” ‘‘Hey 
Robin, Jolly Robin !” and ‘* As the Crow Flies,” 
and less happy when her themes are more ambi- 
tious. There are poems in some of her poems, 
but somehow she has failed to reach them, prob- 
ably because her words outran her thoughts, 
and she reached the end too soon. She is too 
fluent and too in¢efinite. 

There is a poet behind Sylvian. A Tragedy 
and Poems, by John Philip Varley (Brentano 
Bros.); but a poet of a kind that is not in 
demand to-day, nor scarcely likely to be in 
demand again. He is an Elizabethan, born 





from his pen, the greater part of which have 








never fising higher, even when he stands a-tip+ 
toe, than the minor lyrical writers of the Ja» 
cobean period. We should say that be had been 
nurtured on such anthologies as Bell’s “Songs 
from the Dramatists”; upon Thomas Lowell 
Beddoes, who has infected him with morbidness 
of fancy; and possibly upon ‘*The Faithful 
Shepherdess ” of Fietcher. Two or three of his 
lyrics are good, though their music is rather 
cramped, and he has written one sonnet which 
might have been composed by Daniel, or Dray= 
ton, its manner is so antiquated. But, with all 
his faults, he is a poet. 

The Poems of Henry Abbey, new, en- 
larged edition, contain a selection from five 
earlier volumes from the same pen. There ig an 
evenness about the work of Mr. Abbey which 
would be commendable if ithad only reached a 
higher plane of thought and expression, but, as it 
is, it is not commendable ; for it never rises for a 
moment above the dead level of sensible prose. 
When his subjects are poetical ones, and they 
are such occasionally, they fail to touch us, they 
are so devoid of imagination. Mr. Abbey is a 
plodding, determined writer, but he is never 
original, never interesting, but always monot- 
oneus and dull. A poet might take some of his 
themes, particularly those in which a story is 
involved, and find poems in them, but he never 
does, and never will; for he is not a poet. 

The only criticism that can honestly be 
passed upon A Bundle of Sonnets, and Other 
Poems, by Henry Hartshorne, is that they are 
most intolerable and not to be endured. If Mr, 
Hartshorne were a young man we might speak 
with more tenderness ; but as the date prefixed to 
one of his poems shows that be has written verse 
for over forty years,and as his verse is no better 
now than it was in 1845, we must consider him 
as an offender, and sentence him accord- 
ingly. There is not a line of poetry in his 
“other poems "—not a poetic thought, even— 
and not one of his eighteen “ sonnets” is, in 
even the loosest sense, a sonnet, Miqpight have 
found a few readers anda little mezey forty 
years ago, but he can hope for neither to-day. 
(Porter & Coates.) 

The Pleasures of Home, and Other Poems, 
by David Newport (J. B. Lippincott & Co.), is 
far below whatevena volume of amateur verse 
ought to be to-day. Mr. Newport has nothing 
to say that is worth listening to, and, if he had, 
he does not kaow how to say it in meter, for 
which he has no ear. His unscannabie lines are 
simply barbaruus. If he were a yung man 
there might be some hope of bis writing better, 
but when we state that one of his (so-called) 
poems was written as far back as 1860, and 
that it is as good as the rest of his volume, 
which is bad throughout, one feels that his is 
indeed a hopeless case of mental stultitication. 

Lilith, the Legena of the First Woman, by 
Ada Langworthy Collier, is a very crude per+ 
formance, though it is not without a certain 
degree of promise. Miss Collier has made the 
discovery that some words are essentially poeti-~ 
cal while others are essentially prosaic, and has 
scattered the former profusely over her pages, 
She reminds us, in thir respect, of the young 
Keats who wrote “Sleep and Poetry” and 
** Endymion,” and who, we should imagine, was 
her chief inspiraiion in writing. There is, 
without doubt, an attempt at story-telling in 
Lilith, but, as we failed to follow it in the 
portions that we read, we are not able to say 
what it is. (D. Lothrop & Co.) 

The Gray Masque, and Other Pcems, by 
Mary Barker Dodge, consists of about one 
tundred and fifty different pieces in’ verse, 
which are satisfactory enough as far as the 
technique of poetry gues, but are exasperating 
in substance, they are at once so commonplace 
and so ambitious, (D. Lothrop & Co.) 

A Feather from the World’s Wing; @ 
Modera Romance, by Algernon Sydney Logan, 
is the fourth volume of verse from the pen 
of that gentleman. It is written in stanzas 
of six lines, in the fatal octosyllabic measure, is 
spun out to four cantos, contains nothing that 
can be called romantic, either in the modern or 
ancient sense, and, generally speaking, is pre- 
tentiously unintelligible. We do not envy the 
muddled condition of mind which produced one 
hundred and twenty-four pages of such rubbish 
as this. (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 

One would need a great deal of literary 
politeness, and a larger amount of intellectual 
insincerity than most men are burdened with, 
before he could say of Stray Thoughts, or 
Poems, by Maria Hildreth Parker, what Pope's 
old father was in the habit of saying when he 
read the childish heroics of little Master Alex- 
ander: ‘*These be good rhymes.” They be 
rhymes, it is true—there are enough of them to 
fill seventy-eight different pieces, and to pad 
one hundred and ninety-six pages—but they are 
not good rhymes. They are not bad enough, 
either, to criticise, if we had space in which te 
criticise, which we have not, so we will not 
waste words upon them, nor upon the illustra- 
tions which accompany them, and are generally 
indifferent. (Cupples, Upham & Co.) 

Clover-Leaves ; a Collection of Poems, by 
Elia M. Baker, compiled and arranged by K. G. 
B., is a pleasant addition to the world’s stock 
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Connecticut lady, who died a year ago last 
spring, in her thirty-sixth year, was fairly well 
known in her life-time as a contributor to Har- 
per’s Young People, the Springfield Republican, 
Wide Awake, and other periodicals. A volu- 
minous writer of verse from her childhood, she 
had a knack of wriling verses that pleased 
children with their artlessness, a love for flowers, 
birds, and the minor forms of Nature, and a 
genuine vein of earnest religious feeling. She 
was at her best when she wrote of what she saw 
and believed, a natural singer, whose notes were 
her own. (D. Lothrop & Co.) 

Poems, by Jamin Willsbro, a well-printed 
quarto of one hundred and nineteen pages, isa 
monument of wasted time and misspent money. 
There is not a line of poetry in it, and not as 
much sense as one expects to findin the average 
schoolboy, (Benjamin F. Lacy.) 

E£lot, by William Eilery Channing, is cer- 
tainly the fourth volume of verse that that 
gentleman has published witbin the last forty 
years. It is a long, ill-written trifle, in clumsy 
blank verse, wi h a picturesque phrase here and 
there, and an ineffectual struggle toward dra- 
matic expression. If Mr. Channing Lad not 
been incorrigible, he would have dropped the 
pen after the dressing down that Poe gave him 
in the Literati, (Cupples, Upham & Co.) 





RECENT FICTION. 


In Mr. W. D. Howets’s Indian Summer, re- 
printed from a very long serial continuance io 
Harper's Magazine, we observe taose charaoc- 
teristics which have won the author his popu- 
larity and cordial recogni‘ion ; a polisbed style, 
the graceful conduct of a plot scarcely to be 
calkd eventful, a delineation of characters of 
the conventional and every-day sort, which is of 
feminine neatness and ¢xpressivepess, and a 
certain irovical bumor that exbibits itself now 
and then, rather to the readers’ entertainment, 
Art is everything in Mr. Howells’s 1ecent stories, 
Indian Summer, \ike tbe conscientious Bun- 
thorne, is nothing if not sensitively artistic. 
The Italian atmosphere was a barmunious choice 
towaid such aresult. One could scarcely help 
passing @ certain amount of time agreeably, 
quite agreeably, in the soft society of Mr, Col- 
ville, Mrs. Bowen, Imogene and their social 
circle in Florence. Nor ought we unkindly to 
abut up our sympatbies from entering into their 
gen'eel, dolce far niente life, their caretuily an- 
alyzed emotional developments, their little 
crss-purposes, little perplexities, and little 
attempered aspiraiions; from, in a word, 
the working out in a thoroughly natural way 
of the ewotional ,rupositious which such 
foik flod themselves facing. But when Indian 
Summer is read aod laid down on the table, it 
not before, comes into the mind the contrast 
between means and eud; the worth of expend- 
ing such study upon suca types; the equa op 
between the diguity of tne story and the vulk of 
avolume., Ic is wmpossible not to regret ad- 
dress lavished on what 18, after all, trivial, com- 
monplace, insignificant. Where 13 our plessure 
if Meissonier passes a whole year in his etudio, 
depicti:g with delicate, amazing accuracy the 
side of a house or the iucerior of a miiliner’s 
window—each brick snd each bounet? In lit- 
eraiure, as in paiming, the values of the subj-cu 
the force of the s‘ory, its appeal to the buman 
heart at large, the dignity of the dramatis 
persone, as men and women in the world, ought 
never to be forgot. We ask, as does Shakes- 
peare’s soldier, ** Charmian, was this well done?’ 
but when we have answered admuring!y, 
“It is well done,” we add: ‘*But ia there any- 
thing 1n the pook that justifies its being 
done at all? Do there people amount to 
sufficient to reward us for this intumate acquaint- 
anceship with them?” There are two sorts of 
pernicious realism—one, which takes bold of 
that which is to taste aud morals revolting; the 
other, that busies itself with microscopically 
unfolding what is tiivial, HKeally Mr. Howelis 
is faithful to bis choice, when he spends two 
pages of Indian Summer in describing his hero, 
standing absorbed 10 con‘emplation of bis new 
spring ‘trousers of pearly gray, tending to 
lavender,” his new spring * waistcoat of cool, 
whi e duck,” and r: flectang on them, and his get- 
ting into them, and whether, when he has done 
so, he will shave. As we write, an old French 
war-cry somehow hums into our ears. A bracing 
‘wind from the Fronde,” or elsewhere, has 
**setin.” Lt blows more and more briskly. Only 
for the sake of an author can we regret that 
before it all such literature as Indian Summer 
is surely destined to flutter away, like so many 
withered rose-leaves. (Boston: Ticknor & Co.) 

Without Blemish ; To-day’s Problem, Mra. J. 
H, Walworta’s latest novel, is so superior to a 
story from her pen which recently preceded it, 
‘The Bar Sinister,” that we find it puzzling to 
consider the two as the work of one hand. With- 
out Blemish is, infact, a vivid chapter of Southern 
domestic life, with a brisk movement, and intro- 
duces many unconventional incidents of distinct 
dramatic power. There are enough charactera 
for contrast, but not so many that the reader 
finds difficulty in appreciating their usefulness 
in the plot—a feult lately common among beiter 

novelists. The delineation of each type is clear 





and strong. In Mrs. Walworth’s story we note 
what the earlier book lacked—a really literary 
style and firm handling of more telling episodes. 
We do not remark a great deal which bears on 
the question alluded to in the title. In one con- 
versation, however, the topic is taken up ably and 
at some length. Without Blemish will be read 
for its interest asa picture of some of the phases 
of Mississippi plantation life a few years ago ; not 
asanargument. Among several incidents that 
deserve mention for the truthful and feeling 
way in which the author has treated them, we 
make mention of the home return of Rose, the 
mulatto, to her mother’s cabin, and the curiously 
pathetic manner in which the elderly and jadei 
prodigal strives to convince the incredulous old 
woman that she is identical with the yourg and 
light hearted girl who ran away from home long 
years before. There are some passages in the 
book that are nothing, if not melodramatic ; but 
these are few, and, there is an undercurrent of 
seriousness and real purpore in it which makes 
amends for occasional faults of the sort. (New 
York: Cassell & Co). 

The Mill Mystery 18 the title of the latest de- 
tective novel by Auna Katherine Green, whose 
novels have attained so large a popularity here. 
For our own part, we have never especially ad- 
mired these efforts of imagination. We deci- 
dediy recommend the great originator and in- 
imitable master of all literature of the sort, 
Emile Gaboriau ; that is, fur those people who 
affect that sort of light reading, mile Gaboriau 
was an artist; and in spite of the conventioval- 
ity of his plots and reiterated types of men and 
women, Gaboriau was a stadent of character; 
and the faculty pervads nearly everything be 
wrote. He was asharp observer of at least 
some types of human nature, and he etched 
them hurriedly, but with a good deal of the 
vividness of Dickens bimself. The work of 
Anna Katherine Green is pastel beside ** La Vie 
Infernale” or “Le Dossier No. 113.” (New 
York: G, P, Puinam’s Sons.) 


—_ -- ss 


..+.The Salon as an institution in Pari-ian so- 
cie y began with the Marchioners de Rambouillet, 
in the firss part of the Si venteenth Century. In 
ner Salon, Corneille read his masterpieces to the 
wits und authors of the time, among whom were 
LaRucbefoucauld aud Balzac. The poe: Malherbe 
the great Conoé, Macame de sSévigué, and 
the highest Lobility frequented these ,eunionte 
Here Borsuet, when burely s1x’een yeurs oir, 
pr2ached his first sermon, and Descartes read his 
Methude, The reuvivus ceased fur atime 
at tue death of the Marchioness in 1655; 
but che Sa.on reapp ared under a succession of 
self-crowned queens, end was never mose potent 
than when, after the revolution, Madame Réva- 
qicr rose on Paris like a vision of beauty. Uuder 
ner friendiy support, the brilliavt Euglisn giry 
who afterward bkcome Madame Moh), and was 
destined to be the last queen of the Salon, was 
trained. Her Life has recently been writien by 
Kathleen O’Meara— Madame Mohl: Ger Salon 
and Her Friends (Kobert Brotuers, Boston), and 
makes one of the most fascinating, as it is aiso 
from a society pomt of view, one of the must 
sensivle of books. Kathleen O’Meara is the 
hveliest of writers. Not a dull page sur- 
vives in her book, The whole story 
cbriils with interest from the moment she 
touches it. The Life she has written is the evo- 
lu ion of Madame Mohl as a queen of the Salon, 
Its unique value 1s its bearing on this phase of 
Parisian society. Viewed from the moraliziog 
point of view it is a capital piece of work in the 
ecience of polite sociology. Celebriiies from 
every capital in Europe met at Madame Mohi's 
Friday evenings and Wednesday afteruoons, 
The Queen of Holland was there. Napoleon III 
did not disguise his chagrin that he was never 
honored with an invitation. Yet people, when 
intredaced, were surprised to find themselves 
in plain rooms with a few quiet people, mostly 
gentlemen and elderly, *‘making conversation 
by the light of a couple of lamps, dimmed by 
green shades.” The only apprvach to luxury 
was in the great number of comfortable arm- 
ehairs of al! shapes and sizes. The refresh- 
ment was tea, poured and made by the hostess 
in a corner of the room, and served with a plate 
of biscuit. The amount of uress allowed was 
regulated by the mistress, who kept everything 
down to the plainest. Fine clothes were 
promptly suppressed. When Thackeray pre 
sented himself one evening, with his two daugh 
ters ** prettily arrayed in light blue silks,” etc. : 

** Now, my dears!” shouted Madame Moh! from 
the far end of the room, ‘‘uidn’t I tell you that 
you were not to dress.’’ Gentlemen were not 
allowed to form groups, but were required 10 
contribute to the general fund either by talking 
or listening. What the French art of conveisa- 
tion was, as distinguished from our fete-a-tete 
method of talk, this author shows. She writes: 


“The conversation was conducted in this way: 
One good talker took possession of the chimney- 
corner—that traditional tribune of the French saion 
—and threw the ball tosomebody; these two kept 
it going, occasionally tossing it to any of the com- 
pany who liked to catch it. Madame Mohl, who 
never took the tribune in her own house, was very 





clever at eatching the bail when it was thrown out, 


haphazard, in this way; she would seize it and toss 
it and worry it like a kitten, to the great delight of 
the principal performers. She knew neither timid- 
ity nor mauvaise honte, but would dart into the 
most learned discussion, like a child with some 
comical remark, which perhaps betrayed entire 
ignorance of the subject, but never failed to en- 
liven it. 

“ The chimney corner of the Rue du Bac was held 
habitually by the most brilliant talkers of the day: 
Ampere, Montalembert, Loménie, Cousin, Thiers, 
Barthelemy St. Hilaire, Mignet, etc., in turn glorified 
that we.l-worn hearth-rug. It required no common 
imprudence or stupidity to spoil.such sport as this 
by breaking into tete-g-tetes. Outer barbarians, 
whose undeveloped instincts led them to preter 
tuese, soon learued to retire into the adjoining room 
where they might chatter without disturbing other 
people’s enjoyment.” 

How the Empire broke down this simplicity and 
ruined the Salon is sho vn in a passage which 
we quote at length: 

“The style of dress and entertainment rose so 
high that it was now not convenable for a lady to ap- 
pear at an ordinary soiree in a dress that she might 
with perfect propriety have worn when paying her 
court to Queen Marie Amalie. The reign of crino- 
line was altogether a disastrous Cne for the women 
ef France. It invaded their mora! life, and lowered 
tneir character by lowering their standard. It 
shifted their field of action and narrowed the scope 
of their ambition. The ambition of the French- 
woman, especially of tnaat most accomplished type 
of the sisterhood, the Parisienne, had always been 
to shine, to rule her worlu, and to influence men’s 
minds by her esprit; and in this she had for cen- 
turies succeeded. Sue had been a prepouderance in 
politics, an inspiration in art, an incentive in reli- 
gion, a moving force wherever man’s head and 
heart were the instruments to be played upon, and 
the agencies to be stimulated. She had been ad- 
mired universaliy for her esprit and her charm;; to 
sing her praises as‘ une femme charmante,’ * une 
Jemme @esprit,’ was the sweetest flattery that could 
be offered her. But crinoline changed this ideal of 
feminine vanity. Her ambition, or at any rate her 
primary preoccupation, henceforward was her dress. 
The crinoline made tats inevitable; it was a tyranny 
that imposed itself on the most sensibie woman. 
Sne was not bold enough to discard it, so she had to 
submit to it, 

* French society, from being the bright and refined 

center which irradiated the whole soviety of Eurupe, 
became an artificial nucleus that blinded it wita a 
false glare. The tone went down ip propurtion as 
the standard of extravugauce went up. When 
women had spent so much money on their dresses, 
they were naturally anxious about the effect the 
dresses were pruducing. Taey nad been too much 
absorbed in preparing this effect to have any leisure 
for * preparing their conversations,’ as some of their 
pretentious predecess:rs of the last century were 
accused of doing; there had been no time for that 
process of thinking which is the necessary and in- 
evitable preparation of all conversation worthy of 
the name. With the gentlemen, the fathers and 
husbands, who had their own share in these pre- 
occupaticns, the same causes tended to similar re- 
sults, When they conversed, they were naturally 
careful to choose the subjects that would be agrec- 
able to their fuir companions; but, as a rule, they 
did not converse with them ; they kept at a respect- 
ful distance, grouping together in doorways, break- 
ing away from al! intercourse with the ladies, and 
leaving the crinolines in undisturbed possession ot 
the floor.” 
The Queen of Holland, calling on Madame Moh] 
found her in apron and cap, busily at work with 
the dust brush. The Queen of England put 
herself on terms of friendly equality with her, 
and even called to see her when on a visit to the 
Lady Augusta Stanley in London. She loved 
purity in life and literature, and, though not 
prudish as to that kind of coarseness which does 
not imply essential vulgarity, and which 
characterizes the Elizabethan literature, noth- 
ing could induce her to open the sickening 
French novels which, we fear, keep many an 
American beauty awake late into the night. She 
once wrote to Madame Scherer to beg that her 
husband would publish a little book of selec- 
tions from ‘“ Rabelais, to show ladies the moral 
beauties reclaimed out of the dirt, for none 
will have the stomach to hunt for them. I tried 
once, but left off at she second page.” Another 
passage we commend to our fair readera, espe- 
cially to those among them who are tempted by 
the French Opera Bouffe as we have it in this 
country : 

“She could not tolerate anything that sinned 
against good taste, either in books or conversation 
Nothing affronted her like having her age made a 
pretext for reading or hearing what was in itself 
offensive. One evening she arfived at Madame de 
Montalembert’s in high dudgeon. ‘ Fancy,’ she ex- 
claimed, on entering the salon, ‘ fancy M. —— send- 
ing me a box for La Belle Helene, and saying that 
it is not a play fit for a young woman to go tg, but 
that at my age that does not matter! Such impu- 
dence! As if I wanted to go to a play that a decent 
young woman couldn’t see! I hated indecencies 
when I was young, and I hate them still more now. 
I sent him back his box, and gave him a piece of my 
mind.’” 


...-The Christian Literature Company, of 
Buffalo, are showing a most commendable 
promptness in executing the large work they 
have on hand in publishing Bishop Coxe’s Amer- 
ican edition of The Ante-Nicene Fathers. As 
we have previously explained, the edi ion isa 
reprint of the Edinbargh edition, edited by the 
Rev. J. Alexander Roberts, D.D., and James 








Donaldson, LL.D., and is brought out here, by 
agreement with these Edinburgh edituis, in an 


American edition, which has been revised in some 
important points as to arrangement, correction 
of the text, and the additions of notes and brief 
prefaces. Volume V, now before us, contains 
besides the Appendix, the works of Hippolytus, 
Cyprian, Caius, and Novatian. The same 
publishers have in hand another similiar work, 
in direct continuation of ‘The Ante-Nicene 
Fathers,” A Select Library of Nicene and Post. 
Nicene Fathers, under the editorial direction of 
Professor Schaff. This project will involve 
more original American work 1n its completion 
than the Ante-Nicene Library in eight volumes, 
which is now going forward under the direc- 
tion of Bishop Coxe. Professor Schaff’s 
task has been greatly lightened by the work 
already done to his hand by divines in England 
and Scotland, in the Oxford Library of the 
Fathers begun and pressed forward to the 47th 
volume, by Newmun, Keble and Pusey. The 
Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh, have also pub- 
lished fifteen volumes of Augustine. Arrauge- 
ments have been made with the owners of these 
works for the free use of them in the proposed 
American edition, which, when finally arranged, 
will probably be a reprint of selected portions 
and an original translation of other parts. The 
less useful portions of the Oxford Library, such 
as the veluminous patristic commentaries cn 
the Old Testament will be omitted, and there 
seems to be every reason to beheve that the 
work, when published, wili be more complete, 
more systematic, and less expensive than any 
collection of the Fathers which has appeared in 
Evglish. It is intend:d to complete the whole 
series in about twenty-five royal octavos at $3.00 
cach, which are toembrace the most important 
works of the Greek Fathers from Eusebius and 
Photius, and of the Latin Fathers from Ambrose 
to Gregory the Great. The series is 10 open 
vith St, Augustine, whose works will be followed 
by thore of Chrysostom and tue Cnucch History 
of Eusebius. The fullowing scholars bave con- 
sented to co-operate with Professor Schaff, each 
assuming tbe entire responsibility for his share 
of Jabor: The Rt, Rev. A. Cleveland Coxe, D.D., 
LL.D., Buffalo, N. Y.; the Riv. F. P. Daven- 
port, 3. T. B., Rector, Cairo, Ill.; the Rev. 
Henry De Romestin, M A, Rural Dean, War- 
den’s Lodge, Great Maplestead, Huis'ead, Eng- 
land; Prof. James Donaldson, LL.D , Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen, Scotland, chief editor of the 
Ante-Nicene Library; the Rey, John Fulton, 
D.D., LL.D., St. Louis, Mo.; the Rev. Edgar 
C.8. Gibson, Principal of the Tneoicgica! Col- 
lege, Wells, Somerset, England; Aribur C. 
McGiffert, M. A., Berlin, Germany ; the Rev. C. 
D. Gartranft, D.D., Professor in Tueol. Semi- 
nary at Hartford, Conn.; Ejward C. Mo re, M. 
A., Géttingen, Germany; the Rev. W. Moore, 
lute Fellow of Magdiulen College, Oxford; the 
Rev. L. L. Paine, D.D., Professor in Theol. 
Seminary, Bingor, Me. ; the Rev. E. CO. Ricbard- 
son, M. A., Librarian Theol. Seminary at Hart- 
ford, Conn. ; the Rev. Mat hew B. Riddle, D.D, 
Professor in Theo]. Seminary, at Hartford, 
Conn. ; the Rcv. George Salmon, D.D., Professor 
in Trinity College, Dubliu ; the Rev. Prof. Wil- 
liam Sanday, D.D., Oxford; the Rt. Rev. 
George F. Seymour, D.D., Springfield, [ll.; the 
Rev. G. T. 8.okes, B. D., Professor in Trinity 
College, Dublin ; the Rev. Henry Barclay Swete, 
D.D, Ashdon Rectory, Linton, Cambriige; 
the Rev. Edmund Venables, M. A., Canon of 
Lincoln Cathedral and Chaplain to the Bishop 
of London. Others have been applied to, 
but their names cannot now be given. 
——Volume IV of Thirty Thousand Thoughts, 
being extracts covering a comprehensive circle 
of religious and allied topics, gathered from the 
best sources of all ages and all schools of 
thought, and edited by Canon Spence, the Rev. 
J. 8. Exelland the Rev. Charles Neil, has ap- 
peared. The topics illustrated by the selections 
contained in this volume are ** Jehovistic Names 
and Titles of God,” ** The Attributes of God,” 
“Sins,” “Christian Dogmatics.” (Funk & 
Wagnalis. ) 


.... Well werth attention are the Hight Studies 
of the Lord’s Day, published without author's 
name and ina 16mo of about 300 pages by the 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The discussion 
goes on the assumption that the Bible is an or- 
ganic unit and that the Lord’s Day, as now kept 
by Christians, runs like an‘* increasing pur- 
pose” through Scripture. The religious obser- 
vance of Sunday is not based on the fourth com- 
mandment, but rather on the ground of loyalty 
as believers, which is claimed to be essentially 
the ground of the commandment itself. The 
unknown author makes a clear study of the Sab- 
batic system of Moses and Israel, which brings 
him toa broad and solid ground on which to 
base the religious observance of the day. The 
treatise will be found both liberal and conser- 
vative. The theory of the day is worked out 
with much learning and a broad grasp of the 
subject. On the same subject, but alto- 
gether in the way of the enforcement of its ob- 
servance as a bigh religious duty is The Sab- 
bith. Its Permanence, Promise and Defense, by 
W. W. Everts, D.D. (E. B. Treat & Co.) The 
author writes earnestly and wields the argu 
ments relied on in support of his view with 
stropg hand, and presents them ins forcible 
English style. Whether we are or sr¢ 
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pot to accept the brief popular intro. 
duction to the Old Testament edited by 
the late Rufus P. Stebbins, D.D., President of 
Meadville Theological School, as a QGommon, 
Sense View of the Books of the Old Testament 

will depend much cn the assumptions we start 
with, and the kind of common-sense we apply to 
the matter. ‘The author’s is a moderate ration- 
alistic criticism, which starts with no theory as to 
Biblical authority or inspiration, and ends in a 
good deal of difference as to the relative stand- 
ing of the Books, as compared with each other. 
Inside bis own theological circle Dr. 8 ebbins 
was considered to hold a moderate position. 
His book is far from touching the radical ex- 
treme, and from the standpoint of moderate 
Unitarianism is done wisely and well. (Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society)- ‘The Messrs. A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co. publish in a neat little book, 
Christ as a Teacher, two lectures to the New 
York Sunday-School Teachers’ Association, by 
the Rev. Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. They are 
replete wi h good sense, well-made suggestions 
and very much to the point. The Mexsrs. 
Scribner bring out in large, well-faced, easily 
read type au edition of Prof. John Stuart 
Blackie’s Lectures, in December last, before the 
Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, What 
Does History Teach? The objective aim of 
these lectures is to give the brilliant author’s 
ideas On the critical points of the two burn- 
ing questions of the State and the Church, 
as to which both institutions are at present 
about equally embroiled. The lectures have 
the free and weil-read tone which is char- 
acteris.ic of the author. A series of 
genial reminiscences are embodied in Letters 
from Waldgrave Cottage, by the Rev. George 
¥. Nichole, A.M. (James Pott & Co.) Many, 
and perhaps most, of the.chapt:1s were original- 
ly letters to the Sunday Magazine, where they 
appeared with much of the delightful flavor of 
veteran correspondence. Although a devoted 
Episcopal Churchman, Mr. Nichols is av appre- 
ciative and catholic observer,who writes in wide 
sympathy with men and things, and priserves in 
his letter3 many things that ought not to die— 
as, for «xample, the delicious saying of the 
venerable ex-President Jeremiah Day, that in 
him there was neiiher original tin nor actual 
transgression. Mr. Nichols was in the same 
¥ale class witn Professor Thatcher and his vol- 
ume contains some sunny memories of college 
days and sunny descriptions of reunions on the 
historic ground. Along with them ia the same 
glowiog light are pleasant pictures of home, 
friends, and parocbial life. 











.-The last publications of the Uaited States 
Fish Commission, under the direction of the 
Hon. Spencer F. Baird, Commissioner, is in two 
magnificent quarto volumes on The Fisheries 
and Fishing Industries of the United States, pre- 
pared through the co operation of the Com- 
mis-ioner apd the Superintendent of the Tenth 
Census by George Brown Goode, Assistant Di 
rector of the United States National Museum, 
and a staff of aseistants. (Government Printing 
Office.) Of the two volumes which embody the 
report the first contains the text, and the second 
wo hundred and seventy-nine plates, with 
dawings from life of various useful fishes and 
aquatic animals in waters of the United States, 
The report treats first of aquatic mammals, in 
which class belong whales, and porpoises, seals, 
walruses and the man-eaters and arctic sea-cow, 
Part II ic devoted to Bactrians, alligators, tor- 
toises ard the amphibians. Part IiI, by far the 
most extensive and importaot part of the whole, 
is by G. Brown Goode, and is devoted to Fishes. 
Part IV treats of the Mollusks, and Part V 
the Crustaceans. The plates collected in a 
separate volume form an admirable illustrative 
appendix, and contain a vast number of care- 
fully drawn, uncolored representations of 
aquatic animals, made from living specimens, 
The amount of useful information contained 
in these volumes is surprising. We have called 
attention to the vast stores and collected wealth 
of these United States reports before. They 
are among the monumental achievements of 
the world, and they open to our citizens intelli- 
gent paths to wealth which no Government has 
attempted before. 


.. The death of Mr. Henry Stevens is a severe 
loss to that portion of the literary world who 
are interested in the collation and publication 
of rare and important archives. He did much 
for them in his chosen field of work; but much 
was to be done; and, in regard to the printing 
of. the foreign state papers relating to the early 
history of America and our Government, which 
was the last great scheme Mr. Stevens was ad- 
vancing, bis de2ease is an irreparable hindrance. 
Asfar as possible, his son will continue the la- 
ors of his indefatigable father in the British 
Museum, and other storehouses of documents. 


--Mr. Lewis Carroll’s A Tangled Tale will 
be a disappointment to a good many persons. 
The book is nota connected story, but a reprint 
of some mathematical propositions, disguised 
under a certain amount of narrative. They ap- 


Peared in an English periodical for the young, 
month by month, and to them answers were 
Mr. Oarroll’s treatment of 


Sent by its readers. 














these answers is amusing; and that is really 
the only interest in the little volume. (London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co.) 


.... The Expositor for March, edited by the Rev. 
W. Robertson Nicoll, A.M. (London: Hodder & 
Stoughton; A. D. F. Randolph & Co.), is one of 
the most useful religious Reviews we have, espe- 
cially rich in contributions from scholars of the 
highest class-~as, for example, Professor Har- 
nack, Canon Westcott, and Bishop Lightfoot. 
The number for March is up to the usual high 
standard of the Review, and contains, among its 
other valuable papers, a second paper in review 
of Bishop Lightfoot’s Ignatian Epistles. 
The Homiletic Quarterly for March is also at 
hand, with its symposium on the question “Is 
Salvation Possible after Death?’’ on the Theolog- 
ical Section ; with many rich things in its Ex- 
pository Section; a Homiletical Section, with 
examples from the foreign and home pulpit, and 
the Miscellaneous Section of good things, 
gleaned from all fields. (T. B. Treat, 771 Broad- 
way ; London: James Nisbet & Co.) 

...-[u Reasons For Being A Churchman, by 
the Rev. Arthur Wilde Little (well-known as 
rectur of a prominent Portland, Maine, Episco- 
pal church), we observe a very complete and able 
presentment of the entire claim of Anglicanism 
and High Churcbism in such length and 
breadth as makes the book a hand-buok and a 
popular appeal, from the author's standpoint. 
Whatever be our views as to the accuracy of the 
Rev. Mr. Little’s premises, or the success with 
which they can, in controversy, be to-day main- 
tained by him or those who think as ke does, 
we can at least speak cordially of his compre 
hensiveness and terseness in this argument and 
of the literary elegance with which he enters 
upon it. His book is, particularly, a reprint of 
a course of sermons preached in his church, avd 
subsequently of appearance in the columns of 
The Living Church, (Milwankee: The Young 
Churchman Co.) 





....There is no better man in England topre- 
pare the Life of Hobbes, in the series of William 
Knight’s ‘* Philosophical Clessics for English 
Readers ” than George Croom Robertson, whose 
volume on the subject has been republished here 
by the Messrs. Lippincott & Co., and who also 
wrote the notice of Hobbes in the Excyclopedia 
Brilannica. Between Bacon in the first quarter 
of the seventeenth century, and Locke in the 
last quarter, Hobbes stands, occupying its mid- 
dle years, a philosopber not inferior tu either 
of the others in intellectual grasp. original, pene 
trative thought, and sharp analysis. In iotel- 
lectual conformation he stands in much the same 
Jine as Hume, though his convictions were mre 
rcbust and detinite. Mr. Robertson’s sketch is 
an excellent introduction to Hobbes’s plilosop- 
ical theories, and yet fuller in the biographic 
details. The pho‘ographic reproduction in the 
frontispiece of the oil portrait in the possession 
of the Royal Society is exc2ilent, and though 
without direct authentication, accredits itself. 


..In the three Christian biographies which 
Professor Schaff has combined iuto one small 
volume on Saint Augustine, Melanchthon, Nean- 
der, we have an interesting popular sketch of 
three kindred spirits who, though lying widely 
apart in the history of the world and in the 
Church of Christ, flow together happily in such 
a biography, and conspire to produce an inspir- 
ing impression. The sketches are composed of 
the lighter matter which erudite students hke 
the author are apt to consider of no acceunt 
and to leave to perish, but which often fly like 
feathered arrows to their mark. The anecdotal 
character of these sketches, while it marks a 
difference as compared with the more difficult 
work Professor Schaff has done, makes them no 
jess welcome to ordinary readers. (Funk & Wag- 
nalls.) 


..The World's Lumber Room (Cassell & 
Co.), by Selina Gage, is a natural history manual, 
of Eaoglish origin, which is designed to yive an 
account, in popular form, of the most promi- 
nent among the many ways employed by Nature 
and by Man to get rid «f refuse matter. The 
convenient and neatly-done little hand-book first 
treats of dust and dust-makers, and tben, in a 
series of interesting chapters, takes up the 
question what becomes of the dust and refuse 
in Nature’s laboratory, and in Man’s disposal of 
it, The treatise is illustrated with fifty-seven 
drawin gs. 


...-No city in this country is furnished with 
such a key to unlock its treasures to a stranger 
or to guide the visitor through its rapidly extend- 
ing labyrinths as Boston is in King’s Hand-Book 
(Moses King, Cambridge), which, after repeated 
revisions, is, in the seventh edition,as nearly com- 
plete as to fullness, abounding illustration, ac- 
curacy, and as to being brought down to date,as 
the guide toa forever building and never builded 
city can be. 


....The Adirondacks as a Health Resort is a 
little volume prepared by Dr. Joseph W. Stickler, 
who is an enthusiastic believer in the efficacy in 
certain diseases of the out-of-doors treatment, 
and of the exceptional merits of the Adiron- 
dacks for that purpose. The little book before 
us is not a Guide to the region, but a physician’s 
statement of bis opinion, and the grounds of it 
as regards the theory of pulmonary, bronchial 





and caterrhal disease and the help that may be 
obtained in the mountaiu region of the Adiron- 
dacks. 


....The Messrs. White, Stokes & Allen add to 
the three little cookery books by Thomas J. 
Murray, published by them, another of the same 
class as ** 50 Soups,” ‘'50 Salads,” and ‘‘ Break- 
fast Dainties.” The present volume seems to 
mark the eonclusion of the feast, and is entitled 
Puddings and Dainty Deeserts. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Two New Novels by American Authors. 
THIS DAY. 


The Bostonians. 
ANOVEL 


By Hewry James, author of “The Portrait of a 
Lady,” “Daisy Miller,” etc, One volume, 12mo, 
cloth, $3. 


ATale of a Lonely Par- 
ish. 
By F. Marion CRawrorp. Author of “ Mr. Ieaacs,” 


“ Dr. Claudius,” etc. One volume, 12mo, cloth, 
8'.60. 


In ceasirg to be sensational 
atic, Disraelish, he has learned to “writs a ver 
nove!. His new book isa capital piece of wor errs 
story 18 weil conceived and well-constructed, the nar- 
rative is al says animated, and the sketches ot char- 
acter, although they touch only surface indications, 
are ae and true. 


rawford's management of this stock person- 

ae ia cient €ffective; ali the situations in which he 

figures ure gamete: the difficuls seane of the firat 

meeting with the wife is admirably done, and the 

closing aeaieete one of the strongest and at the 

satus ‘ime one of the most natural pieces of puntias 
t any aucuor hasgiven us.—New York Tribu 

















By Mr. Frederic Harrison, 


The Choice of Books, 


and other literary pieces, by Freperio HARRISON. 
Globe 8vo, paper, 50 cents. Cloth, $1.25, 

CONTENTS—“ fhe Choice of Books,” * Culture,” 
“Past and Present,” “ The Romance of the Peerage,” 
Froude’s “Life of Carlisle," “The Life of George 
Ejiot,” “Bernard of Clairvaux,” “A Few Words 
About the Eighteenth Century,” “ gistories of the 
French Revolution," “A Few Words About the Nine- 
teenth Century,” etc., etc. 





THE PORTRAIT OF A HUMAN SOUL. 


Amiel’s Journal. 


The Journal Intime of Henri-Frederic Amiel. Trans- 
lated with an Introduction and Notes by Mrs, 
HuMPHREY Warp. Orown 8yo, $2.5v. 

“ Arecori of his intellectua) attitmdes—a minute 
and marvelous tuouga gactasios chronicle of men- 
tal impressions, the pe biication of which was an 
event in the histor literature, and has insured bis 
Lame ao immortality that might have escaped the 
most ninished couscious performanee within the 
limit of bis powers. uis marvelcus and 


faxcinating production.”"—New York Commerctal 
Advertiser. 


“*In this volume Mrs, Ward has executed admirably 
avery difficult task. If there were no other reason 
to wish it a wide circulation, ite technical merit asa 
model of translation would inthis age of schooling, 

It is only tair to add that 
in our judgment, Mrs. Ward's English is worth hay- 
ing for itseit, —~ that AMIEL’ oy her mecone has in- 
creased the literary wealth ot two languag 
Mrs. Ward has, we hove, secured him plenty. of Eng- 
lish readers." —Athenaeum. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


112 Fourth Avene 


Popular Science Monthly 
FOR APRIL, 


Highly Ii mportant Number. 


HERBERT SPENCER ON “THE FACTORS OF OR- 
GANIC EVOLUTION"—A PAPER ON NATURAL 
SELECTION AND CHARLES DARWIN, 

PROFESSOR HUXLEY ON“ MR. GLADSONE AND 
GENESIS8"--PROF:880R HENRY DRUM- 
MOND’S COMMENTS THEREON—MR. GLAD- 
STONES FIRST ARTICLE REPRINTED IN A 
SUPPLEMENT. 

DAVID A. WELLS IN “AN ECONOMIC STUDY OF 
MEXICO.” 

PROFESSOR HARTMANN ON “THE EXTERNAL 
FORM OF THE MAN-LIKE APES.” 


Other papers of great wnterest are; 


Dr. Oscar Schmidt on “The Teeth of the Coming 
Man.”—“ Bocany as a Recreation for Invalids,” 
by Miss E. F. Anfrews,—“ The French Problem in 
Canada,” by George H. Clarke.—“ The Hand-Work 
of School-Cuildren,”by Reb D. Rickoff.— 
“ Earthquakes in Central America,” by M, de Mon- 
teseus.—* The Gems of the National Museum,” by 
George F. Kunz.—“ The Whipving-Post,” by Lewis 
Hochheimer, etc., etc. 


Price, 0 cents Single Number; 85,00 per Annum, 


D. APPLETON & Co., Publishers, 


Popalar Text-Books. 


SERVEY’S BOOK-KEEPING. Single 
a or pth kat Schools. Single and double en 
tor High Schools and Academies, used almost exclu- 
Binte- in New England and very y oxteusively in other 

tate, 
° sen 4 for ogguvinetion, Gaga Entry, 80 certs. Sin- 
gle and Double, 50 c 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston. 


jew Ready.—BOOKS AND KMEN. 
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Connecticut lady, who died a year ago last 
spring, in her thirty-sixth year, was fairly well 
known in her life-time as a contributor to Har- 
per’s Young People, the Springfield Republican, 
Wide Awake, and other periodicals, A volu- 
minous writer of verse from her childhood, she 
had a knack of wriling verses that pleased 
children with their artlessness, a love for flowers, 
birds, and the minor forms of Nature, and a 
genuine vein of earnest religious feeling. She 
was at her best when she wrote of what she saw 
and believed, a natural singer, whose notes were 
her own. (D. Lothrop & Co.) 

Poems, by Jamin Willsbro, a well-printed 
quarto of one hundred and nineteen pages, isa 
monument of wasted time and misspent money. 
There is not a line of poetry in it, and not as 
much sense as one expects to findin the average 
schoolboy. (Benjamin F. Lacy.) 

Elot, by William Eilery Channing, is cer- 
tainly the fourth volume of verse that that 
gentleman has published witbin the Jast forty 
years, It is a long, ill-written trifle, in clumsy 
blank verse, wi h a picturesque phrase here and 
there, and an ineffectual struggle toward dra- 
matic expression. If Mr. Channing Lad not 
been incorrigible, he would have dropped the 
pen after the dressing down that Poe gave him 
in the Lilerati, (Cupples, Upham & Co.) 





RECENT FICTION, 


ly Mr. W. D. Howkt1s’s Indian Summer, re- 
printed from a very long serial continuance in 
Harper's Magazine, we observe tose charac- 
teristics which have won the author bis popu- 
larity and cordial recognition ; a polished style, 
the graceful conduct of a plot scarcely to be 
calkd eventful, a delineation of characters of 
the conventional and every-day sort, which is of 
feminine neatness and expressiveness, and a 
certain irovicval humor that exbibits itself now 
and then, rather to the readers’ entertainment, 
Art is everything in Mr. Howellis’s 1ecent stories. 
Indian Summer, like tbe conscientious Bun- 
thorne, is nothing if not sensitively artiacic, 
The Italian atmosphere was a barmunious choice 
towaid such aresult. One could scarcely help 
passing a certain amount of time agreeably, 
quite agreeably, in the soft society of Mr, Col- 
ville, Mrs. Bowen, Imogene and their social 
circle in Florence. Nor ought we unkindly to 
abut up our sympatbies from entering into their 
gen'eel, dolce far niente life, their cazetuily an- 
alyzed emotional developments, their litile 
cr ss-purposes, little perplexities, and little 
attewpered aspiraiions; from, in a word, 
the working out in a thoroughly natural way 
of the ewotional ,;rupositious which such 
foik fiod themselves facing. But when Indian 
Summer is read and laid down on the table, if 
not before, comes into the mind the contrast 
between means and eud; the worth of expend- 
ing such study upon suca types; the equa ion 
between the aiguity of the story and the vulk of 
avolame, Is is wumpossible not to regret ad- 
dress lavished on what 18, after all, trivial, com- 
monplace, insignificant. Where 13 our plessure 
if Meissonier passes a whole year in his studio, 
depicti:g with delicate, amazing accuracy the 
side of a house or the iurertor of a miilimer’s 
window—each brick sand each bounet? In lit- 
eraiure, as in paimiung, the valuvs of the subject 
the force of the story, its appeal to the human 
heart at large, the dignity of the dramatis 
persone, as men and women in the world, ought 
never to be forgot. We ask, as docs Shakes- 
peare’s soldier, ** Charmian, was this well done?’ 
but when we have answered admuring!y, 
“It is well done,” we add: **But ia there any- 
thing in the pook that justifies its being 
done at all? Do these people amount to 
sufficient to reward us for this intimate acquaint- 
anceship with them?” There are two sorts of 
pernicious realism—one, which takes bold of 
that which is to taste and morals revolting ; the 
other, that busies itself with microscopically 
unfolding what is tiivial, Keally Mr. Howells 
is faithful to bis choice, when he spends two 
pages of Indian Summer in describing his hero, 
standing absorbed in con'emplation of bis new 
spring ‘trousers of pearly gray, tending to 
lavender,” his new spring ** waistcoat of cool, 
whi.e duck,” and r flecting on them, and his get- 
ting into them, and whetber, when he has done 
80, he will shave. As we write, an old French 
war-cry somehow hums into our ears. A bracing 
“wind from the Fronde,” or elsewhere, has 
*setin.” Lt blows more and more briskly. Only 
for the sake of an autbor can we regret that 
before it all such literature as Indian Summer 
is surely destined to flutter away, like so many 
withered rose-leaves. (Boston: Ticknor & Co.) 

Without Blemish ; To-day’s Problem, Mra. J. 
H, Walworth’s latest novel, is so superior to a 
story from her pen which recently preceded it, 
‘‘The Bar Sinister,” that we find it puzzling to 
consider the two as the work of one hand, With- 
out Blemish is, infact, a vivid chapter of Southern 
domestic life, with a brisk movement, and intro- 
duces many unconventional incidents of distinct 
dramatic power. There are enough charactera 
for contrast, but notso many that the reader 
finds difficulty in eppresiating their usefulness 
in the plot—a fouls lately common among beiter 
novelisis. The delineation of each type is clear 












and strong. In Mrs. Walworth’s story we note 
what the earlier book lacked—a really literary 
style and firm handling of more telling episodes. 
We do not remark a great deal which bears on 
the question alluded to in the title. In one con- 
versation, however, the topic is taken up ably and 
at some length. Without Blemish will be read 
for its interest asa picture of some of the phases 
of Mississippi plantation life a few years ago ; not 
asanargument. Among several incidents that 
deserve mention for the truthful and feeling 
way in which the author has treated them, we 
make mention of the home return of Rose, the 
mulatto, to her mother’s cabin, and the curiously 
pathetic manner in which the elderly and jade’ 
prodigal strives to convince the incredulous old 
woman that she is identical with the yourg and 
light hearted girl who ran away from home long 
years before. There are some passages in the 
book that are nothing, if not melodramatic ; but 
these are few, and, there is an undercurrent of 
seriousness and real purpore in it which makes 
amends for occasional faults of the sort. (New 
York: Cassell & Co). 

The Mill Mystery 18 the title of the latest de- 
tective novel by Auna Katherine Green, whose 
novels have attained so large a popularity here, 
For our own part, we have never especially ad- 
mired these efforts of imagination. We deci- 
dediy recommend the great originator and in- 
imitable master of all literature of the sort, 
Emile Gaboriau ; that is, fur those people who 
affect that sort of light reading, mile Gaboriau 
was an artist; and in spite of the conventioval- 
ity of his plots and reiterated types of men and 
women, Gaboriau was a student of character; 
and the faculty pervad:s nearly everything be 
wrote. He was asharp observer of at least 
some types of human nature, and he etched 
them hurriedly, but with a good deal of the 
vividness of Dickens bimself. The work of 
Anna Katherine Green is pastel beside ** La Vie 
Infernale” or * Le Dossier No. 113.” (New 
York: G. P, Puinam’s Sons.) 


—_ - - os 


..+.The Salon as an institution in Parisian so- 
cie y began with the Marchione:s de Rambouiliet, 
in the firss part of the Si venteenth Century. In 
ner Salon, Corneille read his masterpieces to the 
wits and authors of the time, among whom were 
LaRucbefoucauld aud Balzac. The poet Malherbe 
the great Concoé, Macame de Sévigué, and 
the highest robility frequented these .euvionte 
Here Borsuet, when barely s1xeen years oi, 
pr2ached his first sermon, and Descartes read his 
Methude, The reuvious ceased fur a_ time 
at tne death of the Marchioness in 1655; 
but sche Sa:on reapp ared under a succession of 
self-crowned queens, end was never mo.se potent 
than when, after the revolution, Madame Réca- 
micr rose on Paris like a vision of beauty. Under 
ner friendiy support, the brilliant Euglisn giry 
who afterward become Madame Moh), and was 
destined to be the last queen of the Salon, was 
trained. Her Life has recently been written by 
Kathleen O’Meara— Madame Mohl: der Salon 
and Her Friends (Kobert Brotuers, Boston), and 
wakes One of the most fascinating, as it is aiso 
from a society pomt of view, one of the must 
sensivle of books. Kathleen O’Meara is the 
hveliest of writers. Nos a dull page sur- 
vives in her book. The whole story 
ubrills with interest from the moment she 
touches it. The Life she has written is the evo- 
lu ion of Madame Mohl as a queen of the Salon. 
Its unique value 18 its bearing on this phase of 
Parisian society. Viewed from the moraliziog 
point of view it is a capital piece of work in the 
ecience of polite sociology. Celebri.ies from 
every capital in Europe met at Madame Mohi's 
Friday evenings and Wednesday afterunons. 
The Queen of Holland was there. Napoleon III 
did not disguise his chagrin that he was never 
honored with an invitation. Yet people, when 
intrcdaced, were surprised to find themselves 
in plain rooms with a few quiet people, mostly 
gentlemen and elderly, ‘making conversation 
by the light of a couple of lamps, dimmed by 
green shades.” The only apprvach to luxury 
was in the great number of comfortable arm- 
ehairs of ali shapes and sizes. The refresh- 
ment was tea, poured and made by the hostess 
in a corner of the room, and served with a plate 
of biscuit. The amount of uress allowed was 
regulated by the mistress, who kept everything 
down to the plainest. Fine clothes were 
promptly suppressed. When Thackeray pre 
sented himself one evening, with his two daugh 
ters ** prettily arrayed in light blue silks,” etc. : 
** Now, my dears!” shouted Madame Mohl from 
the far end of the room, ‘‘uidn’t I tell you that 
you were not to dress.” Gentlemen were not 
allowed to form groups, but were required 10 
contribute to the general fund either by talking 
or listening. What the French art of conveisa- 
tion was, as distinguished from our (ete-a-tete 
method of talk, this author shows. She writes: 


“The conversation was conducted in this way: 
One good talker took possession of the chimney- 
corner—that traditional tribune of the French saion 
—and threw the ball tosomebody; these two kept 
it going, occasionally tossing it to any of the com- 
pany who liked to catch it. Madame Mohl, who 
never took the tribune in her own house, was very 
clever at eatching the ball when it was thrown ont, 





haphazard, in this way; she would seize it and toss 
it and worry it like a kitten, to the great delight of 
the principal performers. She knew neither timid- 
ity nor mauvaise honte, but would dart into the 
most learned discussion, like a child with some 
comical remark, which perhaps betrayed entire 
ignorance of the subject, but never failed to en- 
liven it. 

“ The chimney corner of the Rue du Bac was held 
habitually by the most brilliant talkers of the day: 
Ampere, Montalembert, Loménie, Cousin, Thiers, 
Barthelemy St. Hilaire, Mignet, etc., in turn glorified 
that we.l-worn hearth-rug. It required no common 
imprudence or stupidity to spoil such sport as this 
by breaking into tete-g-tetes. Outer barbarians, 
whose undeveloped instincts led them to preter 
tuese, soon learued to retire into the adjoining room 
where they might chatter without disturbing other 
people’s enjoyment.” 


How the Empire broke down this simplicity and 
ruined the Salon is sho vn in a paseage which 
we quote at length: 

“The style of dress and entertainment rose so 
high that it was now not convenable for a lady to ap- 
pear at an ordinary soiree in a dress that she might 
with perfect propriety have worn when paying her 
court to Queen Marie Awalie. The reign of crino- 
line was altogether a disastrous Une for the women 
ef France. It invaded their mora! life, and lowered 
tneir character by lowering their standard. It 
shifted their field of action and narrowed the scope 
of their ambition. The ambition of the French- 
woman, especially of tnat most accomplished type 
of the sisterhood, the Parisienne, had always been 
to shine, to rule her world, and to influence men’s 
minds by her esprit; and in this she had for cen- 
turies succeeded. Sue had been a prepouderance in 
politics, an inspiration in art, an incentive in reli- 
gion, a moving force wherever man’s head and 
heart were the instruments to be played upon, and 
the agencies to be stimulated. She had been ad- 
mired universaliy for her eaprit and her charm;; to 
sing her praises as‘ une femme charmante,’ * une 
Semme d’esprit,’ was the sweetest flattery that could 
be offered her. But crinoline changed this ideal of 
feminine vanity. Her ambition, or at any rate her 
primary preoccupation, henceforward was her aress. 
The crinoline made tots inevitable; it was a tyranny 
that imposed itself on the most sensibie woman. 
Sne was not bold erlough to discard it, so she had to 
submit to it, 

* French society, from being the bright and refined 

center which irradiated the whole soviety of Eurupe, 
became an artificial nucleus that blinded it wita a 
false glare. The tone went down ip proportion as 
the standard of extravugance went up. When 
women had spent so much money on their dresses, 
they were naturally anxious about the effect the 
dresses were pruducing. Taney nad been too much 
absorbed in preparing this effect to have any leisure 
for * preparing tneir conversations,’ a8 some of their 
pretentious predecessirs of the last century were 
accused of doing; there had been no time for that 
process of thinking which is the necessary and in- 
evitabie preparation of all conversation worthy of 
the name. With the gentlemen, the fathers and 
husbands, who had their own share in tnese pre- 
occupaticns, the same causes tended to similar re- 
sulte, When they conversed, they were naturally 
careful to choose the subjects that would be agrec- 
able to their tuir companions; but, as a rule, they 
did not converse with them ; they kept at a respect- 
ful distance, grouping together in doorways, breuk- 
ing away from al! intercourse with the ladies, and 
leaving the crinolines in undisturbed possession ot 
the floor.” 
The Queen of Holland, calling on Madame Moh] 
found her in apron and cap, busily at work with 
the dust brush. The Queen of England put 
herself on terms of friendly equality with her, 
and even called to see her when on a visit to the 
Lady Augusta Stanley in London. She loved 
purity in life and literature, and, though not 
prudish as to that kind of coarseness which does 
not imply essential vulgarity, and which 
characterizes the Elizabethan literature, noth- 
ing could induce her to open the sickening 
French novels which, we fear, keep many an 
American beauty awake late into the night. She 
once wrote to Madame Scherer to beg that her 
husband would publish a little book of selec- 
tions from ‘* Rabelais, to show ladies the moral 
beauties reclaimed out of the dirt, for none 
will have the stomach to hunt for them. I tried 
once, but left off at she second page.” Another 
passage we commend to our fair readera, espe- 
cially to those among them who are tempted by 
the French Opera Bouffe as we have it in this 
country : 

“She could not tolerate anything that sinned 
against good taste, either in books or conversation 
Nothing affronted her like having her age made a 
pretext for reading or hearing what was in itself 
offensive. One evening she arfived at Madame de 
Montalembert’s in high dudgeon. ‘ Fancy,’ she ex- 
claimed, on entering the salon, ‘ fancy M. —— send- 
ing me a box for La Belle Helene, and saying that 
it is not a play fit for a young woman to go tg, but 
that at my age that does not matter! Such impu- 
dence! As if I wanted to go to a play that a decent 
young woman couldn’t see! I hated indecencies 
when I was young, and I hate them still more now. 
I sent him back his box, and gave him a piece of my 
mind.’” 


...-The Christian Literature Company, of 
Buffalo, are showing a most commendable 
promptness in executing the large work they 
have on hand in publishing Bishop Coxe’s Amer- 
ican edition of The Ante-Nicene Fathers. As 
we have previoutly explained, the edi ion isa 
reprint of the Edinbargh edition, edited by the 
Rev. J. Alexander Roberts, D.D., and James 
Donaldson, LL.D., and is brought out here, by 
agreement with these Edinburgh edituis, in an 








American edition, which has been revised in some 
important points as to arrangement, correction 
of the text, and the additions of notes and brief 
prefaces. Volume V, now before us, contains 
besides the Appendix, the works of Hippolytus, 
Cyprian, Caius, and Novatian. The same 
publishers have in hand another similar work, 
in direct continuation of ‘The Ante-Nicene 
Fathers,” A Seleot Library of Nicene and Post. 
Nicene Fathers, under the editorial direction of 

Professor Schaff. This project will involve 
more original American work in its completion 
than the Ante-Nicene Library in eight volumes, 
which is now going forward under the direc. 
tion of Bishop Coxe. Professor Schaff’s 
task has been greatly lightened by the work 
already done to his hand by divines in England 
and Scotland, in the Oxford Library of the 
Fathers begun and pressed forward to the 47th 
volume, by Newmun, Keble and Pusey. The 
Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh, have also pub- 
lished fifteen volumes of Augustine. Arrauge- 
ments have been made with the owners of these 
works for the free use of them in the proposed 
American edition, which, when finally arranged, 
will probably be a reprint of selected portions 
and an original translation of other parts. The 
less useful portions of the Oxford Library, such 
as the voluminous patristic commentaries cn 
the Old Testament will be omitted, and there 
seems to be every reason to beheve that the 
work, when published, will be more complete, 
more systematic, and less expensive than any 
collection of the Fathers which has appeared in 
English. It is intend:d to complete the whole 
series in about twenty-five royal octavos at $3.00 
cach, which are toembrace the most important 
works of the Greek Fathers from Eusebius and 
Photius, and of the Latin Fathers from Ambrose 
to Gregory the Great. The series is 10 open 
vith St, Augustine, whose works will be followed 
by those of Chrysostom and tne Cnucch History 
of Eusebius. The fullowing svholars bave con- 
sented to co-operate with Pcufessor Schaff, each 
assuming tbe entire responsibility for his share 
of labor: The Rt, Rev. A. Cleveland Coxe, D.D., 
LL.D., Buffalo, N. Y.; the Riv. F. P. Daven- 
port, 3. T. B., Rector, Cairo, Ill.; the Rev. 
Henry De Romestin, M A, Rural Dean, War- 
den's Lodge, Great Maplestead, Huistead, Eng- 

land; Prof. James Donaldson, LL.D , Uaiver- 

sity of Aberdesn, Scotland, chief editor of the 

Ante-Nicene Library; the Rev. John Fulton, 

D.D., LU.D., St. Louis, Mo.; the Rev. Edgar 
C.8. Gibson, Principal of the Tneoicgical Col- 
lege, Wels, Somerset, England; Aribur C. 
McGiffert, M. A., Berlin, Germany ; the Rev. C. 
D. Aartranft, D.D., Professor in Tueol. Semi- 
nary at Hartford, Conn.; Ejward C. Mo re, M. 
A., Géttingen, Germany; the Rev. W. Moore, 
lute Fellow of Magdilen College, Oxford; the 
Rev. L. L. Paine, D.D., Professor in Theol. 
Seminary, Bangor, Me. ; the Rev. E. C. Ricbard- 
son, M. A., Librarian Theol. Seminary at Hart- 
ford, Oonn.; the Rev. Mat hew B. Riddle, D.D, 
Professor in Theo). Seminary, at Hartford, 
Conn. ; the Rev. George Salmon, D.D., Professor 
in Trinity College, Dublin ; the Rev. Prof. Wil- 
liam Sanday, D.D., Oxford; the Rt. Rev. 
George F. Seymour, D.D., Springfield, Ill.; the 
Rev. G. T. S.okes, B. D., Professor in Trinity 
College, Dublin ; the Rev. Henry Barclay Swete, 
D.D, Ashdon Rectory, Linton, Cambriige; 
the Rev. Edmund Venables, M. A., Canon of 
Lincoln Cathedral and Chaplain to the Bishop 
of London. Others have been applied to, 
but their names cannot now be given, 
———Volume IV of Thirty Thousand Thoughts, 
being extracts covering a comprehensive circle 
of religious and allied topics, gathered from the 
best sources of all ages and all schools of 
thought, and edited by Canon Spence, the Rev. 
J.S. Exelland the Rev. Charles Neil, bas ap- 
peared. The topics illustrated by the selections 
contained in this volumeare ** Jehovistic Names 
and Titles of God,” ** The Attributes of God,” 
“Sine,” ‘Christian Dogmatics.” (Funk & 
Wagnalls. ) 


...-Well werth attention are the Hight Studies 
of the Lord’s Day, published without author's 
name and ina 16mo of about 300 pages by the 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The discussion 
goes on the assumption that the Bible is an or- 
ganic unit and that the Lord’s Day, as now kept 
by Christians, runs like an‘* increasing pur. 
pose” through Scripture. The religious obser- 
vance of Sunday is not based on the fourth com- 
mandment, but rather on the ground of loyalty 
as believers, which is claimed to be essentially 
the ground of the commandment itself. The 
unknown author makes a clear study of the Sab- 
batic system of Moses and Israel, which brings 
him toa broad and sohd ground on which to 
base the religious observance of the day. The 
treatise will be found both liberal and conser~- 
vative. The theory of the day is worked out 
with much learning and a broad grasp of the 
subject. On the same subject, but alto- 
gether in the way of the enforcement of its ob- 
servance asa bigh religious duty is The Bab- 
bith, Its Permanence, Promise and Defense, by 
W. W. Everts, D.D. (E. B. Treat & Co.) The 
author writes earnestly and wields the argu- 
ments relied on in support of his view with 
strong hand, and presents them ins forcible 
English style. Whether we are or are 
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not to accept the brief popular intro. 
duction to the Old Testament edited by 
the late Rufus P. Stebbins, D.D., President of 
Meadville Theological School, as a Common, 
Sense View of the Books of the Old Testament 

will depend much cn the assumptions we start 
with, and the kind of common-sense we apply to 
the matter. The author’s is a moderate ration- 
alistic criticism, which starts with no theory as to 
Biblical authority or inspiration, and ends in a 
good deal of difference as to the relative stand- 
ing of the Books, as compared with each other. 
Inside his own theological circle Dr. 8 ebbins 
was considered to hold a moderate position. 
His book is far from touching the radical ex- 
treme, and from the standpoint of moderate 
Unitarianism is done wisely and well. (Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society)- The Messrs. A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co. publish in a neat little book, 
Christ as a Teacher, two lectures to the New 
York Sunday-School Teachers’ Association, by 
the Rev. Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. They are 
replete wi h good sense, well-made suggestions 
and very much to the point. The Mexsrs. 
Scribner bring out in large, well-faced, easily 
read type au edition of Prof. John Stuart 
Biackie’s Lectures, in December last, before the 
Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, What 
Does History Teach? The objective aim of 
these lectures is to give the brilliant author’s 
ideas on the critical points of the two burn- 
ing questions of the State and the Church, 
as to which both institutions are at present 
about equally embroiled. The lectures have 
the free and weil-read tone which is char- 
acteris.ic of the author. A series of 
genial reminiscences are embodied in Letters 
from Waldgrave Cottage, by the Rev. George 
W. Nichols, A.M. (James Pott & Co.) Many, 
and perhaps most, of the.chapt:1s were original- 
ly letters to the Sunday Magazine, where they 
appeared with much of the delightful flavor of 
vereran correspondence. Although a devoted 
Episcopal Churchman, Mr. Nichols is av appre- 
ciative and catholic observer,who writes in wide 
sympathy with men and things, and preserves in 
his letter3 many things that ought not to die— 
az, for example, the delicious saying of the 
venerable ex-President Jeremiah Day, that in 
him there was neiiher original tin nor actual 
transgression. Mr. Nichols was in the same 
¥ale class with Professor Thatcher and his vol- 
ume contains some sunny memories of college 
days and sunny descriptions of reunions on the 
historic ground. Along with them ia the same 
glowiog light are pleasant pictures of home, 
friends, and parocbial life. 











.-The last publications of the United States 
Fish Commission, under the direction of the 
Hon. Spencer F. Baird, Commissioner, is in two 
magnificent quarto volumes on The Fisheries 
and Fishing Industries of the United States, pre- 
pared through the co operation of the Com- 
mis-ioner apd the Superintendent of the Tenth 
Census by George Brown Goode, Assistant Di 
rector of the United States National Museum, 
and a staff of aseistants. (Government Printing 
Office.) OF the two volumes which embody the 
report the first contains the text, and the second 
two hundred and seventy-nine plates, with 
drawings from life of various useful fishes and 
aquatic animals in waters of the United States, 
The report treats first of aquatic mammals, in 
which class belong whales, and porpoises, seals, 
walruses and the man-eaters and arctic sea-cow, 
Part IL ic devoted to Bactrians, alligators, tor- 
toises and the amphibians. Part I\I, by far the 
most extensive and important part of the whole, 
is by G. Brown Goode, and is devoted to Fishes, 
Part IV treats of the Mollusks, and Part V 
the Crustaceans. The plates collected in a 
separate volume form an admirable illustrative 
appendix, and contain a vast number of care- 
fully drawn, uncolored representations of 
aquatic animals, made from living specimens, 
The amount of useful information contained 
in these volumes is surprising. We have called 
attention to the vast stores and collected wealth 
of these United States reports before. They 
are among the monumental achievements of 
the world, and they open to our citizens intelli- 
gent paths to wealth which no Government has 
attempted before. 


.. The death of Mr. Henry Stevens is a severe 
loss to that portion of the literary world who 
are interested in the collation and publication 
of rare and important archives. He did much 
for them in his chosen field of work; but much 
was to be done; and, in regard to the printing 
of. the foreign state papers relating to the early 
history of America and our Government, which 
was the last great scheme Mr. Stevens was ad- 
vancing, bis desease is an irreparable hindrance. 
Asfar as possible, his son will continue the la- 
ors of his indefatigable father in the British 
Museum, and other storehouses of documents. 


-...Mr. Lewis Carroll’s A Tangled Tale will 
be adisappoimtment to a good many persons. 
The book is not a connected story, but a reprint 
of some mathematical propositions, disguised 
Under a certain amount of narrative. They ap- 
peared in an English periodical for the young, 
Month by month, and to them answers were 

ent by its readers. Mr. Oarroll’s treatment of 





these answers is amusing; and that is really 
the only interest in the little volu (Lond 





and catarrhal disease and the help that may be 





and New York: Macmillan & Co.) 


.... The Expositor for March, edited by the Rev. 
W. Robertson Nicoll, A.M. (London: Hodder & 
Stoughton; A. D. F. Randolph & Co.), is one of 
the most useful religious Reviews we have, espe- 
cially rich in contributions from scholars of the 
highest class--as, for example, Professor Har- 
nack, Canon Westcott, and Bishop Lightfoot. 
The number for March is up to the usual high 
standard of the Review, and contains, among its 
other valuable papers, a second paper in review 
of Bishop Lightfoot’s Ignatian Epistles. 
The Homiletic Quarterly for March is also at 
hand, with its symposium on the question “Is 
Salvation Possible after Death?’’ on the Theolog- 
ical Section ; with many rich things in its Ex- 
pository Section; a Homiletical Section, with 
examples from the foreign and home pulpit, and 
the Miscellaneous Section of good things, 
gleaned from all fields. (T. B. Treat, 771 Broad- 
way; London: James Nisbet & Co.) 

..Iu Reasons For Being A Churchman, by 
the Rev. Arthur Wilde Little (well-known as 
rectur of a prominent Portland, Maine, Episco- 
pal church), we observe a very complete and able 
presentment of the entire claim of Anglicanism 
and High Churcbism in such length and 
breadth as makes the book a hand-buok and a 
popular appeal, from the author's standpoint. 
Whatever be our views as to the accuracy of the 
Rev. Mr. Little’s premises, or the success with 
which they can, in controversy, be to-day main- 
tained by him or those who think as Le does, 
we can at least speak cordially of his compre 
hensiveness and terseness in thia argument aod 
of the literary elegance with which he enters 
upon it. His book is, particularly, a reprint of 
a course of sermons preached in his churcb, avd 
subsequently of appearance in the columns of 
The Living Church, (Milwankee: The Young 
Churchman Co,) 





.... There is no better man in England topre- 
pare the Life of Hobbes, in the series of William 
Knight’s ‘* Pnilosophical Clessics for English 
Readers ” than George Croom Robertson, whose 
volume on the subject has been republished here 
by the Messrs. Lippincott & Co., and who also 
wrote the notice of Hobbes in the Excyclopedia 
Britannica. Between Bacon in the first quarter 
of the seventeenth century, and Locke in the 
last quarter, Hobbes stands, occupying its mid- 
dle years, a philosopber not inferior tu either 
of the others in intellectual grasp. original, pene 
trative thought, and sharp analysis. In iotel- 
lectual conformation he stands in much the same 
line as Hume, though his convictions were m>re 
rcbust and detinite. Mr. Robertson’s sketch is 
an excellent introduction to Hobbes’s plilosop- 
ical theories, and yet fuller in the biographic 
details. The pho:ographic reproduction in the 
frontispiece of the oil portrait in the possession 
of the Royal Society is exc2ilent, and though 
without direct authentication, accredits itself, 


.-In the three Christian biographies which 
Professor Schaff has combined iuto one small 
volume on Saint Augustine, Melanchthon, Nean- 
der, we have an interesting popular sketch of 
three kindred spirits who, though lying widely 
apart in the history of the world and in the 
Church of Corist, flow together happily in such 
a biography, and conspire to produce an inspir- 
ing impression. The sketches are composed of 
the lighter matter which erudite students hke 
the author are apt to consider of no acceunt 
and to leave to perish, but which often fly like 
feathered arrows to their mark. The anecdotal 
character of these sketches, while it marks a 
difference as compared with the mure difficult 
work Professor Schaff has done, makes them no 
jess welcome to ordinary readers. (Funk & Wag- 
nalls.) 


.. The World’s Lumber Room (Cassell & 
Co.), by Selina Gage, is a natural history manual, 
of Eoglish origin, which is designed to yive an 
account, in popular form, of the most promi- 
nent among the many ways employed by Nature 
and by Man to get rid «f refuse matter. The 
convenient and neatly-done little hand-book first 
treats of dust and dust-makers, and then, in a 
series of interesting chapters, takes up the 
question what becomes of the dust and refuse 
in Nature’s laboratory, and in Man’s disposal of 
it. The treatise is illustrated with fifty-seven 
drawin gs. 

...-No city in this country is furnished with 
such a key to unlock its treasures to a stranger 
or to guide the visitor through its rapidly extend- 
ing labyrinths as Boston is in King’s Hand-Book 
(Moses King, Cambridge), which, after repeated 
revisions, is, in the seventh edition,as nearly com- 
plete as to fullness, abounding illustration, ac- 
curacy, and as to being brought down to date,as 
the guide toa forever building and never builded 
city can be. 

..«.The Adirondacks as a Health Resort is a 
little volume prepared by Dr. Joseph W. Stickler, 
who is an enthusiastic believer in the efficacy in 
certain diseases of the out-of-doors treatment, 
and of the exceptional merits of the Adiron- 
dacks for that purpose. The little book before 
us is not a Guide to the region, but a physician’s 
statement of bis opinion, and the grounds of it 


btained in the mountaiu region of the Adiron- 
dacks. 


....-The Messrs. White, Stokes & Allen add to 
the three little cookery books by Thomas J. 
Murray, published by them, another of the same 
class as ‘* 50 Soups,” ‘50 Salads,” and ‘* Break- 
fast Dainties.” The present volume seems to 
mark the eonclusion of the feast, and is entitled 
Puddings and Dainty Deeserts. 


-_ 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Two New Novels by American Authors. 
THIS DAY. 


The Bostonians. 
ANOVEL. 


By Henry James, author of “The Portrait of a 
Lady,” “Daisy Miller,” etc. One volume, 12mo, 
cloth, $2. 


ATale of a Lonely Par- 
ish. 


“ De. Claudius,” etc, One volume, 12mo, cloth, 
8!.60. 


In ceasirg to be sensational, egoemtate, melodram- 
atic, Dieraclich, he has learned to write a ver 

nove!. His new book isa capital piece of work. The 
story 18 weil conceived and well-conetructed, the nar- 
rative is al says animated, and the sketches ot char- 
acter, althou —— = touch only surface indications, 
are tage aD 


Crawford's management of this stock person- 
on ia highly effective; ali the situations in which he 
figures ace ramet; the difficult scene of the firat 
meeting with the wife is admirably done, and the 
clocipy chapieris one of the strongest and at the 
sae ‘ime one of the most natural pieces o of writing 

at any aucuor hasgiven us.—New York Tribune 








By Mr. Frederic Harrison. 


The Choice of Books, 


and other literary pieces, by FrEpDERIC HaRgRIsoy. 
Globe 8vo, paper, 50 cents. Cloth, $1.25, 

CONTENTS—“ he Choice of Books," * Culture,” 
“ Past and Present,” * The Romance of the Peerage,” 
Froude’s “Life of Carlisle,” “The Life of George 
E\iot,” “Bernard of Clairvaux,” “A Few Words 
About the Eighteenth Century," “ gistories of the 
French Revolution,” “A Few Words About the Nine- 
teenth Century,” etc., etc. 





THE PORTRAIT OF A HUMAN SOUL. 


Amiel’s Journal. 


The Journal Intime of Henri-Frederic Amiel. Trans- 
lated with an Introduction and Notes by Mrs, 
HUMPHREY WARD. Crown 8vo, $2.5v. 


limit of his powers. Tuis marveluus an 
ipqeehas production."—New York Commerctat 
ver’ 


“In this volume Mrs. Ward hasexecuted admirably 
avery difficult task. If there were no other reason 
to wish it a wide circulation, its technical merit asa 
model of translation would 1n‘this age of schooling, 
be reasoa suffivient. . It is only tair to add that 
in our Judgment, Mrs, Ward's English 1s worth hav- 
ing for itselt. and that ' AMIEL’ oy her means has in- 
qa the centete weslte or Ls A penawages e 

rs. ard has, we hove, a m pleaty of En 
lish readers.” —Athenaew “ . « 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


112 Fourth Avenue. 
THE 


Popular Science Monthly 
FOR APRIL, 


Highly Important Number. 


HERBERT SPENCER ON “THE FACTORS OF OR- 
GANIO EVOLUTION"—A PAPER ON NATURAL 
SELECTION AND CHARLES DARWIN. 

PROFESSOR HUXLEY ON“ MR. GLADSONE AND 
GENESIS"--PROF:880R HENRY DRUM- 
MOND’S COMMENTS THEREON—MR. GLAD- 
STONES FIRST ARTICLE REPRINTED IN A 
SUPPLEMENT. 

DAVID A. WELLS IN “AN ECONOMIC STUDY OF 
MEXICO.” 

PROFESSOR HARTMANN ON “THE EXTERNAL 
FORM OF THE MAN-LIKE APES.” 


Other papers of great interest are; 


Dr. Oscar Schmidt on “The Teeth of the Coming 
Man.”—“ Bocany as a Recreation for Invalids,” 
by Miss E. F. Anflrews.—“ The French Problem in 
Canada,” by George H. Clarke.—“ The Hand- Work 
of School-Cuildren,”by Rebecca D. Rickoff.— 
“ Earthquakes in Central America,” by M, de Mon- 
teseus.—“ The Gems of the National Museum,” by 
George F. tin The Whipving-Post,” by Lewis 
Hochheimer, etc., etc 


Price, 0 cents Single Number naa 85,00 per Annum, 


D. APPLETON & Co., Publishers, 


Popular ‘ext-Books 


entry :or Grammar Schools. Single and double en 
tor High Schools and Academies, used almost o: 
sively in New England and very extensively in other 


tat te 
= ifor cpemination, Single Entry, 30 certs. Sin- 
gle and Double, 50 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston. 
Ready.—_BOOKS AND n BOO KM 
By Aupuew | ations, author of * 43g he 


th ti ‘ac similes “ Binding, etc., and 
with original Lon Head- e, = 
‘or 


work by G. Initial J Lette s, Destgnee 8 
k BR. Hal 1smo, cloth, ancut. P: -00 
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Charles Scribner's Sons 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Late Mrs, Null, er ein cor “nea. 


der Grange,” “ The Lady, or the Tiger,” etc., etc. 
1 vol., 12mo, 81.50. 





Mr. Stockton's first novel is certain of an enthusi- 
astic welcome from the thousands of readers of his 
sho tstories. He has ae only written a very vhar- 
gaperipne novel, but agreat deal more,a powerful, ~~ 
tained inw which's all his best traits are put into 
a fitting form and a permanent picce of literature. 


American Diplcmacy ; and the 


Furtherance of Commerce. 27.1.2 


SouUYLER, author ot “ Peter the Great,” etc., etc. 
1 voi,, 8vo, 82.50, 


Oceana: or, England and Her Col- 


; By James A Frovupe, M.A. 
ones. Tilusteated. : ais anes 8v0, 82.50. 
Letters to Dead Authors. P74" 


vol., Elzevir 12mo, gilt top, $!. 


The History of German Literature. 
By Prot. Wi.t1aM Scouerer. Translated under 
the supervision of Prof. Max Miller. 2 vols., 
12mo, $4.50, 


What Does History Teach? ,,2% 


SrvaRt Biacere. 1 vol., 1émo, cloth, 75 cents. 


“ A bright, brave, inspiring book, we heartily com- 
mend it to our readers.—Hart/ford Couran. 


The Fight for Missouri in 1861. 


From the Inauguration of Jackson to the Death 
of Lyon. 87 Col. Taomas L. Sxzap. 1 vol., 12mo 
cloth, 81.50. 


Domesticus; A Tale of the Impe- 
rial City: tyro wothing to Wear.” 1 vol” 
12mo, $1.25, 


Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
H de- By Ropert L vis Stevenecon, author of 
y the “New Arabian Nights,” “Treasure 
Island,” ete. Library Edition, $1.00; paper, 25 
cents. 
“A work of incontestable genius. . . What is 
worth mentioning, because otherwise many people 


will mies it, is that a noble mora! underlies the mar- 
vel us taie.”—James Payn, in he Independent. 


How to be Happy though Married. 


Being a Handbook to Marriage. By a Graduate in 
the University of Matrimony. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.26, 
“One of the brightest, witttost, most sensible, and 


wholesome bouks on the subject of matrimony that 
we have seen.” —New York Observer 


Messrs. Scribner beg to announce a reissue of the 
Samous Bib:e Cummentary (known also as the Speak- 
er's Commentary) in a new eart/on at oreatl, reduced 
price. The first twovolumes of the new edition are 
nowready. Cloth, @8each, net, Readers are invited lo 
send for circular note, giving ali the detatis af the 
republication. 





*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent 
post paid, on receipt of vrice, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


743—145 Broadway. New York. 


ELSON’S 


“unday-“choo!l Books and Cards 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELIGA 
OENOMINATIONS. 
BEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 
43 Rieecker Street. New Vert. 


AN IRON CROWN 











A DECIDED SUCCESS! 


This new Novel is the work of a bighly-+uccessful 
author. Itisa doy. tm their 18 of -ome of the great- 

est evils of the day in their INSIDE workings. But 

it is more ti being a masterly wok of fic.ion 

est, the d's uct of undoubted 

has been called THE GREAT AMERICAN 

ned to beco: us. 


m0 
e great American Novel has 
been written remains to be decided after this book 
— a been widely read.”"-Cnicago Evening 
ourp 
“ Hasa plea for mankind as distinct and well de- 
fineu as that of Luther, or Patrick Henry, or Par- 
bristian Evangelist, 8t. Louis. 
m one has read the — ~y ‘iD which it lays 
re the power of m »nopolies, the corruption of pol- 
itics.and the public swindles of the times, be does xot 
wooder th.t the author desires to remain fore —oe 
unknown, Vet the question will be asked: 0 is 
the men with the power, sxill, and yp By to 
write masterly arraignment of monovolistic 
iniquity te i. in every respect a work likely to create 
8 ren n."—Pittsburgh Commercis]G zette. 
7 nthe intence earnestness which t through 
te hayes ep coutanioms and La will be able to re- 
¥ ciaco U 


onicle. 
660 Pri: 1.60. at x. r bookseller to or- 
der itor Oe Oh g “DERIBON Puciionar, 


EASTER PRESENTS. 


Attention is invited to the following 
NEW BOOKS. 

ALL BOUND IN SPECIAL“EASTER" BINDINGS 

EASTER THOUGHTS FROM 


GEORGE HERBERT. 
= peoutitul Crayon Illustrations. Square 8vo. 


THE DAISY SEEKERS. 


By W.M.L. Jay. Wih Illustrations on each 
Square 12mo., $1.00 a 


THE OLD, OLD STORY. 
Mlustrated. Square i2mo. 1% cents, 

THE GATE OF PARADISE. 

A Decom Fy Raptor Eve. A New Edition. Square 


EASTER JOY. 
Cross shaped, with Illuminated Covers. 60 cents. 
SONG OF HOPE. 


By Ennest W. SHurruerr. In Cross shape, with 
Illaminated Covers. 6 cents 


LIFE’S SUNNY SIDE. 


By W. M. L. Jay, Scripture Selections and a Poem 
for each day of a month. 60 cents. 


COMFORT CRU mB3. 
A Book of Choice Extracts. 75 cents. 
SILVER STREAMS. 


Illuminated Texts and Hymns for a8 Month. By Fran- 
cs RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 36 ce 


*,* Sent by mau, postpard, on jamal of price, 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 


31 West 23d Street, New York. 
Just Published. 


Messianic Expectations, 


AND MODERN JUDAISM. 


A Series of Lectures Delivered by 
SOLOMON SCHINDLER, 
of the Temple Adath Israel, Boston, with an Intro. 


duction by 
MINOT J. SAVAGE. 
1gmo. Cloth. Price, $1.5c. 





Lately Issued. 


THE INSUPPRESSIBLE BOOK 


HEKBERT SPENCER and FREDEKICK HARRI. 
SON on the Nature ana Reality of Religion; with 


new Notes by 
GAIL HAMILTON. 
i2mo, Cloth. Price, 1.v" 


For sale by al! Booksellers, or by the Publishers, 


§. E. CASSINO & CO., 41 Arch St , Boston. 
A LETTER 


FROM 
J. Stanley Brown, formerly Private 
Secre to 


GEN. JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


_ WAREIRSTOR, D O., JUNE 11TPH, 1884. 








are PERIODICALS. 

ZINE, One Year.......... ~ 
GARCERS VACA TS One Fearn 
EARe Bis Vt AG PEOPLE 2 00 
tr” HARPER'S Ca PEP Le a oust bs'céut bi none 
on recerpt of Nene Centa. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. FRANKLIN SQUARE. H.Y 
$8.40 A BIG OFFER 28.40 











Bound in Moroc 

Black, ful) g.lt, 3i(0 Mustrations: two oialver Ola asps; 

Marrisge Oertifirates; i ey es 

Colored Maps. Parallelea Ed Sisto of the Ne 

Testament. very seed of the age. and in 
teelf. Toaclub the fiveand 840, 


tatistactior uarapteed or mo’ “Biv 
retal prce SZU. BIBLE PU EIsniNG .o.. 
2, 4, and G6 College rlace, New Yor 


R. CARTER & 8RO., BOOKS. NEW YORE. 








New A. L. 0. EBooks. 


Pictures of St. Paul, Drawn in an 
English Home, by A. L. 0. E. 16full-pageillust.¢1.50, 


A most interesting ard instructive ateny. combined 
with ' a vivid delineation of the great Avostle's life. 
The very thing for reading aloud on Sabbath even’gs. 


The Parables of Christ. By A.L.O.E. 
12 illastrations. 16 mo, $1.00. 
A very ~~ and pleaeant little book for 
aders old or young. 

The A. L. O. E. Library. 50 vols. 
16mo, in Scarlet Cloth, and in a neat case. $38.00. 
The Little Library, by A. L. 0. E., con- 
tained in the above, but put up separately for 

younger readers. 20 vols. 16mo, $6.59. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 
Richard & Robin, By Mattie B. Banks, 


author of the “ Children’s Summer.” 16mo, #1.25. 


Avery bright, pretty book, for the Younger Children, 
and tull of capital lessons, too. 


The Gilletes. By the author of ‘Win 
and Wear.” 

1. Dick, THE CAPTAIN,..............----16m0, 75 cts, 

2. NaN, THE MI-SIONARY.......... +ee+.-16mo, 75 cts. 


The first two volumes of an admirable series of six 
little boule Siaewot ting various virtues, such as In- 
te ity. Unselfishness. terseverauce, Enterprice, 

thfulne-s and Eoucsty. They are alike enter- 
taining and instructive 


Synoptical Lectures on the Books 


of Holy Scripture. By Dooala Fraser, 
D.D. In two vois., new edition, carefully revised 
throughout, $4.50. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York, 


*,* Avy of the above (except the A.L.O E. Libraries) 
sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


4,8 BARNES & CO., Edacational Publishers. N. Y. 


“The sufficient evidence that I 
have been dee; ly interested in ‘ His Opportunity’ is 
that I have oye pearly the whole bvok at ove sit- 
sae writes F rof. Austin Phelps. D D. This superb 

w sto! “ 1s OPPORTUNITY ” by a mili superin- 

tendent and widely-knowo writer, toucbes with a 

master bind the es of American iife of to-day. 
superb '(2mo. pages. 81.50. Now ready. 


Other New Books for March, 


Forty Days; or, Nineveh and Its Re aut- 
ANCE. By Rev. H. Hieoiss, DD. A 
volume of sweet suggestion and helpfulness. 4 
the heliever. Large l6mo, 75 cen 

Songs ot Trust. Compiled. by E. 8. Goop- 
yeaR. For hours of devotion and Feet. ond the sick 
chamber. Elegant large lémo, cloth, 7! 

Thought Etchings. By Rev. ‘; “Sioorr. 
Charming and helpful for its lessons, and its gems 
for teachers and preachers. 12mo, over 4 pp., #1,0. 
*,*Maited on receipt of orice. Sample of an 

book mailed un recerpt of two-cent stamp Calalog ue 
ree. 


JAMES H. EARLE, BOSTON. 


Religious Journals and 
pe 











each of the to: 

H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D. D. of ~~ Sunday-schoot 
Times, Philadel 

HENHY M& DEXTER D.D., of The Comoreoaonaiit, 


Boston 
8.3. BARSOW DD. of The Christian Re , Bost 
8. IRENAUS i ME D.D.. of The New York Od 


M. FIELD, D.D,. of The Bvangetist, N.Y. 
J. M- BUCKLEY. D:D. of Phe eierenaetie BY Y 
GrORGE 8. MALLORY, D.D., of The Churchman 


C. Bows pe ine mespontans New York, 
MO OHAY P of Tae 
y G, SoNtront, + 'D., of ‘the ft Herald and Presbyter 


incinn 
maa & ehariT, D.D., of The Christian Standard, 
The all only gives a likeness of the editor 
ofeach paper, but also a well-executed fac simile re 
production of the first page of the paper itself The 
ed no effort to make picture the 
most = “4 =—e of the gind ever produc” 4a by 


The © Rise. ise. twenty-two by twenty--’¢ht 
inches) toe be seut, secu Ae Postave pre; aid 
to any adi upon 5 recelp of fifty ceuts; and { 


any one recel ant is not ahh satis it may ve re. 
vara. and the money will ally be unded 


THRE INDEPEND «NT, 
P.O. Kex 2787. New Vork. 
Ronk Agente Varted. Am. tul’e (Co.. martfcerd.Cor, 


Edw'n Alden & Bros 
Cincinnati and New York. 








Newspaper advertising agent 
Estimates furnished free. 








pages free 


ANCTORUM. 


PRAISE 


RYMNS &SONSS “wire “TUNES 
HITCHCOCK, EDDY. MUDGE, 
746 Hymns, with Tunes. 450 Pages. Svo, Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


(Hymns, 35c.—60c. Chape: Hymns and Tunes, 75c.) 
A FEW TESTIMONIALS. 


It sxtisfies me beyond any work of the kiod I have ever seen.— Rev. 
It coutains the best hymas of all the ages, and nothing but the text 


lam inclined to rank it first amcng hymn and tine books —M M. 
The b ok must anprove itself to the churches.—Rev, FRA} vist 
The book is, 01 the whole, the best one out.—CHRISTIAN IN 1 GDS Con 
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“An essoy in the highest intellectual morality.” 


ANNA KARENINA. 


By Count Leo Torstor. Translated from the 
Russian by Nathan Haskell Dole. Royal 12mo, 
750 pages, $1.75. 


* Anva Karéniva” is »ne of the great noy 
of the world. It deals with questions which = 
peal to every man and woman. The young and 
beautiful wife of an influential official in 8t, 
Petersburg suddenly wakes to the fact that she 
Ss apper loves a young officer, and that her 

with her husband, whom she marned agg 
matter of convenienc-, has been a longlie. She 
struggles against the temptation, but a: last she 
yields, and guts away with ber lover. Not even 
George Fiiot paints with greater power the in: x- 
orableness of law. The happiness of the lovers 
at first 18 complete, but Anna ie jealous and ex- 
acting from the very r- axon of the uns ableness 
of her position, and the downward path is sure 
and terrible. 
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Religions _Autelligence. 


REVIVALS ON THE PACIFIC 
COAST. 


BY THE REV. E. W. CASWELL. 








Tue Rev. L. W. Munna tt, of Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., stands abreast with the first 
evaugelists of this age. He probably has 
no superior as a Bible expcsitor before a 
porular audience in this country. Dr. 
Munnall came from a wonderful meeting in 
Savannah. Ga., to Los Angeles, Cal., in De- 
cember last, where he held a five-weeks 
meeting in an immense tabernacle built 
for his special work. 

Tweaty churches united in the services. 
Durivg the meeting 800 professinns were 
recorded, and the D ctor was solicited to 
remain two weeks longer, but other engage- 
menis preverted. 

Bi fore cumiog to Portland, Or., he con- 
sented to give Sacramento City, Cal., ten 
days of work. Here the meetings were 
opened in the Jargest church in the city, 
but were compelled after the second night 
to secure the Armory Ha.], the largest au- 
dience room in the city, which was packed 
vightly. Four hundred persons professed 
conversion during the ten days. Tue in- 
terest became so intense that the pastors of 
the city petitioned the ministers of Port- 
lavod to extend the time of Dr. Munhall two 
or three weeks; but this was not deemed 
advisable, as the meetings bad been auver- 
tised in Portland for some time. 

A spacious Taernacle, costing about 
$4 000, with a seating capacity of 2,000, 
was built in Portland ia December last, 
previous to the coming of Mrs. Margaret 
Hampson, the justly celebra'ed English 
evangelist. The buildiog was centrally 
loca'ed upon a lot adjoining Grace Metbo- 
dist Episc »pal Church, of which the writer 
is pastor. Mrs. Hampson’s meetings re- 
sulted in between two and three hundred 
conversions. Dr. Munball began meetings 
in the Tabernacle January 31st, 1886, about 
five weeks after Mrs. Hampson’s work had 
closed. It was considered by some a dan- 
gerous experiment to bring two meetings 
so near together; but the result proved 
such fears were groundless. 

All the evangelical churches of the city 
(18 in number), except the Episcopal, united 
in the work. Noon Bible readings were 
conducted by the Doctor each day in one 
of the large churches of the city. Christian 
people crowded these meetings, listening 
with rapt attention 4s various passages of 
Scripture were used to iluminate a piven 
doctrine. His most popular readings were 
upon the following themes: ‘* Evidences 
of Conversion,” ‘‘ Prayer,” **Sanc'ification,” 
“The Devil,” **The Second Coming of 
Christ,” ‘The Inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures,” ‘*Tbe Resurrection,” ‘*How to 
Study the Bible,” and ** Woman’s work in 
the Courc:.” The evening meetings, at the 
Tabernacle were largely attended during 
the week, and on Sunday evenings large 
overflow meetings were held in the down- 
town cburches. 

Tae audiences were admitted by ticket 
to the special services on Sunday after- 
noons, the first of which admitted men 
only between the ages of thirteen and thirty- 
five years. The second was for young 
people of both sexes between twelve and 
twenty-five years of age, and the third for 
womenonly. These were the most rrofit- 
able meetings of the series. ‘‘A Convention 
of Curistian Workers” for Oregon and 
Washington Territory was called to meet 
in the Taylor-S.reet church during the last 
week of the meetings. It continued three 
d+ys, holding two sessions diily, with a 
Bible-Reading at noon, and a grand meet- 
ing in tne Tabernacle each eveniog. Tne 
Doctor showed great wisdom and skill in 
conducting this convention. 

The closing meeting at the Tabernacle, 
on Friday evening, Feb. 26tb, was most 
iuspirmg. Dr. Munball preacned an ab‘e 
and thrilling sermon on ** Tne Causes and 
Cure of Backsliding,” which was followed 
by personal testimonies from all portions 
of tue auiience, including some farewell 
Words from ministers upon the platform. 
At this junciure Dr. Muohall took bis stand 
iM the center of the audience, and formed 
ll the converts present in an immense cir- 
tle around the body seats, He then ordered 





all Christiaus to form a double circle reach- 
ing entirely around the convert’s circle, 
aod joining bands with the mivisters and 
choir upon the platform. A third circle 
was formed around the gallery front, 
which reaches entirely around the Taber- 
nacle. It was a grand, soul-inspirivg scene 
as all voices joined in ‘‘ Blest be the tie that 
birds,” and ‘* There’li be joy by and by.” 

There were about 900 professions during 
the four weeks. Many have already united 
with the various churcoes of thecity. Our 
own church (Grace M. E.>) has bad ahout 
one hundred accessions from both meetings. 
Portland has never been so stirred by avy 
religious movement in its entire history; 
and the tidal wave of religious power is 
spreading throughout Oregon. Salem, our 
state capitol, reports 400 souls saved under 
the labors of the Rev. Messrs.*Jones and 
Sails, evangelists of the Oregon M. E. Con- 
ference. ‘Tney are now at Albany, where 
tne s'gns are favorable for an equally great 
work. The Rev. Wm. S. Harrington, 
D.D., Presiding Eider of Portland District, 
by his wise management and deeply spirit- 
ual discourses, has contributed largely to 
the great religious awakening now prcvail- 
ing in his district; and the end is not yet. 

Mr. William Wadhams, one of the prom- 
jnent business men of Portland, very effi- 
ciently conducted the singing, assisted by 
a large chorus choir during both series of 
meetings, and to his liberality and labors 
much of our success is due. 

Dr. Munhall leaves on to-night’s steamer 
for San Francisco, and will open atwo 
months’ campaign in that city next Sunday 
evening, beginning in the Calvary Presby- 
terian Cburch, and continuing two weeks 
in a church, changing to accommodate the 
various locali ies of the city. Invitations 
have already come to the Decor from 
nearly every city on the coast, and al- 
tuough he intended to visit Australia for 
evangelistic work the coming summer, he 
bas decided to continue his work in Cali. 
forvia during the summer months, using a 
large Gospel tent for services. 

The Doctor is a second John the Baptist 
in the fearlessness with which he de. 
pounces all forms of sin, and a veritable 
Finney in the vise-like grip of his logic 
and convineivg power of his closing appeal. 
His discourses, notwithstanding the terri- 
ble truths presented, are intensely interest- 
ing, being illustrated with pictures of travel 
from nearly all lands, and interspersed with 
incidents coming under his wide observa- 
tion, and which are delivered with great 
dramatic effect. We understand tbat it is 
the intention of Dr. Munhull to take up his 
residence in Puiladelphia after this season, 
and operate more extensively in the East. 

PORTLAND, ORE., March | th, 1886, 


MOODY AND SANKEY IN THE 
sOUTG. 


THEIR MEETINGS IN 8AN ANTONIO, TEX. 








BY THE REV. J. W. NEIL. 


Turse famous Evangelists, after leaving New 
Orleans, spcnt several days in Galveston and 
Houston, and arrived in San Antonio Saturday 
evening, in time to hold a three days’ Christian 
Convention (on Sunday, Feb. 28th, Monday and 
Tuesday, March lstaud 2d.). It was indeed a 
** feast of fat things.”” Mr. Moody, as a preacher, 
isa wonder. He is now far in advance of the 
Moody who visited this city five or six years ago, 
and spent a Sabbath with us. On Sunday the 
largest Protestant church in the city (the Firat 
Presbyterian Church) was filled to overflowing 
at 8 a. m., 3 P. M., and 7:30 Pp. mM. (An over- 
flow meeting was held at 7 :30 Pp. m. in the Metho- 
dist Cbhurcb.) At each of these services Mr. 
Moody preached with marvelous power, besides 
holding a service for the colored people at 11 
A. M. 

On Monday and Tuesday Turner's Hall, the 
largest hall in toe city, witnessed such crowds 
as possibly it never witnessed before, to hear 
this wonderful man twice each day, although 
the weather was rainy and the streets in a 
deplorable condition. All classes of men and 
women attended. All who cuuld get tickets used 
them. During the various services some 150 or 
200 arose for prayer, or in other ways manifested 
a personal and present interest in the Gospel 
message. A few came out and professed Christ, 
and have since uoited with various churches, 
But the results of the visit of Moody and Sankey 
to San Antonio are not to be measured by those 
who have since joined the Church. There are 
men in this city who are walking around with 
Moody’s arrows sticking out of them yet, and 
quivering with every breeze or word that re- 
minds them of him. 





Probably the most important and lasting re- 
sult of their visit here is the starting of a Y. M. 
©. A. Mr. Moody was invited to luncheon, at 
his hotel, to meet some fifteen or twenty of the 
most prominent business men of the city. He 
gave them a talk on the importance of a Y. M. 
C. A. for 8an Antonio, and urged the rich busi- 
ness men of the city, regardless of denomina- 
tion, Jew or Gentile, etc., to give the young 
men a building. The suggestion was adopted, 
and already over $10,000 has been subscribed: 
A lot will be bought, and a $20,000 building 
erected immediately. The money is expected to 
be subscribed and paid in within the next week ; 
and reading roome, bath-rooms, gymnasium, 
and library will be furnished. Since Mr. Moody 
lefta Y. M. C. A. has been constituted, with 
over one bundred members. A paid secretary 
will beemployed. The Rev. H. 8. Brown, Secre- 
tary of the international Committee of Y. M. 
C. A., and who was here two weeks before the 
arrival ot Moody and Sankey connducting union 
services, preparatory to their coming, remained 
and assisted in the organization of the order 
We will long remember the visit of Moody and 
Sankey to San Antonio in 1886. 

San ANTONIO, Texas, March Ith, 1886. 


THE EVANGELISTS IN MOBILE. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE B. EAGER. 





Last night, at ten o'clock, closed the most 
remarkable series of meetings eyer beld in Mo- 
bile. On Tuesday the whole city (and thousands 
from the country) turned out to see the Mardi 
Gras parades and tableaux, *‘the most brilliant 
ever witnessed” in a city renowned as “the 
Mother of Mysticiem.” Next day came Moody 
and Sankey, and the tide was turned. The gay 
trappivgs and gorgeous decorations of the Prin- 
cess Rink for tbe mystic ball of the night before, 
gave place, after sunrise of Ash Wednesday, to 
preparations for the first religious services ever 
held in the bui'ding. And what a transforma- 
tion! As if by magic the ballroom was con- 
verted into a house of prayer; and when the 
clock struck three, platform, floor and galleries 
were tbronged with an expectant multitude 
waiting upvn the lips of these humble men of 
God, Three thousand souls, it is estimated, 
faced the speaker in that first service; and * at 
least four thousand,” said the Register, * at- 
tended the meeting that night.” From the first 
the interest abated not, but grew. Despite 
rain and mud and an epidemic of * colds,” the 
Rink was ful) at every service ; the second night 
with **men only,” and last night the same, 
except that one side of the galleries was reserved 
for women. Nothing like it was ever known 
here before. Mobile is sister to New Orleans, 
and the Jikeness is marked. Here, too, *‘spirit- 
ual religion has won its way against ‘a sea of 
difficulties.” Here, too, such a movement 
marks an epoch, and means a revolution. 
Great changes lay back of it, prepared the way 
for it, made it possible. ** This is God’s work,” 
said Mr. Moody, significantly, last night. ‘It 
did not occur, it could not have occurred so, 
when I was here thirteen years ago.” 

It were needless, perLaps impossible, to cata- 
logue the changes and causes leading up to it, 
but I mention some facts. Revivals more or less 
general in iafluence had occurred in some of the 
churches during the past two years. A winter 
of unusually faithful work in pulpit and pew 
preceded. A growing spirit of unity bad pre- 
vailed for some time previous; a growing de- 
sire to subordinste every'hing else to the work 
of saving the unreacbed multi'ude of our city. 
Months ago the Protestant pastors, Episcopalian 
and all, joined in the petition to the Evangel- 
ists to come. When the matter was decided, 
systematic and diligent work of preparation was 
begun at once. Business men “took stock” in 
it, giviog money and labor cheerfully. Uniono 
prayer-mee'ings ** for men only” were held daily 
at 12 o’clock, in the Y. M.C. A. rooms, con- 
tinued services were conducted by the pastors 1n 
many of the churches, Christians were revived, 
and gave themseives with new zeal to personal 
service, converts were added to the company of 
the saved, and a widespread interest was 
awakened in the commnauity before the Evangel- 
ists came, The unique ten days’ ** mission,” 
conducted by the Paulist Fathers, Desbon and 
Doyle, immediately beforehand, contributed to 
the general awakening. The iron was hot when 
the first biow of the Evangeli:t fell, and every 
blow told mightily. Such spontaneous enthusi- 
asm and outpouring of the people was phenom- 
enal. Ali classes anid colors and conditions of 
men were represented. Merchant princes and 
paupers, gamblers and gentlemen of tbe world, 
Magdalens and queens of society, Catholics and 
Protestants, Jews and Gentiles were there, sit- 
ting side by side, listemmmg, sometimes with 
laughter, often in tears, to the words of warning 
and of life as they fell in sermon or song from 
the lips ot the Evangelists, Such scenes and 
sounds were startlingly new to thousands in this 
gay, easy-going, pleasare-loving city of the 
Guif. Weil might Mr. Moudy say, as he stood 
on the platform last night, flanked by ministers 
of all denominations, including ‘* our brother in 
black,” surrounded by the yast choir rising tier 








on tier, ard facing such an audience on the floor 
and in the galleries: ‘*It is the Lord’s work, 
and it is marvelous in our eves.” 

Of Mr. Moody's preaching and methods I need 
not write. He defies the reporter. Only those 
who have beard him can form any adequate con- 
ception of his power. As well try to put Niag- 
ara into print as to report Moody at bis best, 
and to paint harmony, as to describe Sankey’s 
singing. His first sermon on ** Giving Our Best 
to God,” went to the hearts of Christians; the 
next, at night, on “Sowing and Reaping,” was 
overwhelmingly impressive to all. It moved 
with accumulating force to the very close. 
Most of the vast audience remained to the 
“ after-meeting.” A hundred or more arose for 
prayer, and several found peace in believing 
there andtben. But of tbe rest, on ** The Holy 
Spirit,” **The Bible,” ** False Excuses,” and on 
the three texts, ‘What Seek Ye?” ‘Seek Ye 
First the Kingdom of God,” and “Seek the 
Lord while He May Be Found,” I will not speak 
except to say tbat here, as elsewhere, abroad 
and at home, God seems to have blessed them to 
the awakening of multitudes, and to the imme- 
diate conversion of scores. Perhaps nothing 
could more forcibly suggest Mr. Moody’s red- 
hot earnestness in bis work than the story he 
tells of the man stumbling and breaking bis 
lantern as he was rushing down tbe track to 
save the ccming train from the landslide toward 
which it was rusbing with terrific speed, and 
then flinging the lantern at the engineer es the 
train dashed by him, concluding it, as he did 
bere, with thrilling force and passion: ‘* Men, I 
dash my broken lantern at you to-mght! For 
God's sake, stop and be saved |” 

Mosixe, March 13th, 1886, 





GENERAL REVIVAL NOTES. 


We epoke last week of the great revival in 
North Adams, Mass, A correspondent sends us 
the following account of it: 

About the middle of January the Rev. B. Fay 
Mills, of West Rutland, Vt., was so urgently 
pressed by the Rev. Dr. Spear, pastor of the 
Congregational Church of Middlebury, Vt.. for 
assistance, that he yielded to the solicitations 
and went. Union meetings were held by the 
Evengelical Cburches of the place, under Mr. 
Mills’s leadership, for fifteen days, which resulted 
in more than three hundred people declaring 
themselves to be ready to accept the Lord Jesus 
as their Saviour, and to follow him. 

The town was stirred to ite depths. The 
s‘ores were closed in the evenings, so tbat all 
might attend the meetings. The college, from 
the professors through all the students, was 
thoroughly awakened. The great question, 
** What shall I do to be saved?” was everywhere 
heard. 

Mr. Mills wae not allowed to go quietly back to 
his heme ; for the Lord, through the urgent calls 
of his people opened the doors to new work. 
Early ic February a four days’ convention of the 
village churches was beld in the Presbyterian 
Church of Flanders, N. J., and at all of these 
meetings it was the privilege of the writer to be 
present, The weather was as bad as could be; 
the rain was continual the latter part of the 
tire, and the mud was very deep; yet the house 
was repeatedly filled, and chairs were used in the 
aisles. The fountains were broken ; the churches 
were moved as never before in the memory of 
man ; individual Christian effort was stimulated ; 
family life was purified, and in many bomes 
where the hearth had long been desolate by the 
absence of religious life, the family altar now 
burns brightly. Scores of souls were born into 
the Kingdomof God. Nothing else was talked of 
on the streets, in the homes and etores. Open 
Bibles were found on the benches in the shops, 
All kinds of business were generally abandoned 
for the time, while the house of God was 
thronged. No such assemblies, no such deep 
and general awakening was ever known there 
before as during those four days. 

The week folluwing, Mr. Mills began a series 
of eighteen days of meetings, which closed last 
night, at North Adams, Mass. 

The services were held by a union of the Con- 
gregational Methodist and Baptist churches for 
the time. Here, too, the same general features 
have marked the work. The largest church in 
town bas been repeatedly filled. The day meet- 
ings have been attended by bundreds, Out of 
deference to the work, the stores have cloxd a 
part of the time in the evenings. 

All classes have been reached by the work, 
and the conversions have been counted by 
hundreds. Nearly or quite eignt bundred have 
by rising or in some other way, testified their 
desire for eternal life, and over five hundred 
have given in their names as those who have 
fully devided to be found on the Lord’s side. 
Tae work has been attended by many pathetic 
inetances—as when one man }ilaced bis half 
_ emptied whisky bottle on the pulpit, saying: 
‘Tnere is my worstenemy. Pray for me.” 

Mr. Milla is a young man, a forcible speaker, 
with rare power over an audience, and a very 
unusual knowledge of both S:ripture and man. 
He is a member of the Presbytery of Cham- 








plain, and a son of the late Rev. Thornton A. 
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Mills, D.D., who will be remembered by some 
of the older ministers to-day. His work is en- 
tirely free frcm all sensational methods, or ap- 
peals of any kind to emotional excitement. His 
dependence is on the simple preacbing of the 
trath, made powerful by the Holy Spirit. His 
method consists of afternoon and evening ser- 
vices every day, with one or two daya each 
week to be observed as days of fasting and 
prayer, when a morning service is also held, 
Here in North Adams, daily noon prayer-meet- 
ings are also held by the business men, 

Mr. Mills returned to his home in West Port- 
land, Vt., fora few days’ rest, and on the 16th 
inst. began a series of meetings in Dover, N. J. 

The meetings of Messrs, Jones and Small in 
Chicago have grown in interest and power. On 
Sunday Mr. Jones spoke of results and made an- 
nouncements for the present week, as follows: 

‘The success of the revival now in progress in 
this city is already assured, and not less than one 
thousand persons have come forward and pledged 
themselves to forsake their evi] ways and become 
good churchmembers. Among the more prominent 
converts in the last week are the Secretary of the 
Traveler’s Association, which, I understand, has 
8,500 members; a prominent lawyer, a member of 
the Calymet Club, who is to enter one of the South 
Side Presbyterian Churches to-day. The conversion 
of this club member is, I think, complete. He has 
ordered that his name be stricken from the roll of 
membership. It also gives me great pleasure tosay 
that this convert stands ready to corroborate all the 
statements I have made about the Calumet Club. 
Another encouraging feature of the work in the last 
week has been the rapid and steady growth of my 
mail and the apparent sincerity and penitence of the 
writers. There has been less criticism and more 
commendation. All this goes to show that we are 
gaining the mastery, despite fearful odds. 

“ The revival at the Casino Rink will close next 
Sunday night. In the coming week I shall, the Lord 
willing, preach every night. Mr. Smaii will conduct 
the afternoon services. The strain of preaching 
twice and three times a day has proved too much 
for me, and during the remainder of the revival I 
intend to husband my strength as much as possible. 
Let me say again that the work is progressing in a 
manner far more triumphant than had been antici- 
pated. Should the revival continue two or three 
weeks longer, I think it would be within the bounds 
ofreagon to say that ten thousand Chicagoans wil] 
be converted to Jesus.” 

An appeal to Christian believers has been pre. 
pared and will be widely published. After 
reviewing the work accomplished so far in 
Chicago by the evangelists, it says: 

“These evangelists are striking vigorous blows at 
the prevailing vices, and are stirring up the Church 
of Christ to sever its connection with every form of 
worldliness. Religion has become the common talk 
of the people. It is well known that this city is one 
of the strategic points in the kingdom of God in 
America. We have immense evils to fight that seem 
to have been gaining on the forces of righteousness, 
Whatever ruin can be effected by drunkenness, 
gambling, vices of various forms, Sabbath desecra- 
tion, lawlessness controlling the execution of law, 
the craze for sudden riches, loud-mouthed and 
boastful infidelity, has here had large opportunities 
for manifestation. The Church of Christ has not 
been inactive; but it has not heretofore approached 
the full measure of its obligation. A spiritual crisis 
hascome. A wide door for the Gospel has been 
marvelously opened. We entreat the prayers of all 
of Go-l’s children throughout the land. You remem- 
bered us most generously in our distress after the 
great fire of 1871. Now we ask that from every 
pulpit in this city and throughout the country this 
appeal may beread, and that in public and house- 
hold and private prayer God may be continually en- 
treated to bring down upon our people a deep con- 
viction of sin, and follow it with showers of blessing 
in the saving of tens of thousands of sxuls.” 

The appeal is signed by the Rev. Messrs, 
Scudder, Alabaster, Barrows, Bland, Henson, 
Lorimer, McPherson, Osborne, Tracey, and 
Williamson. 

As arcsult of the revival in Lambertville, N J., 
of which we have spoken more than once, 104 
persons were recently received in the Fust 
Preytoberian churcb. 

A revival, which has lasted five weeks, has just 
closed in Union City, Tenn., with 175 conver- 
sions. It was held in the Methodist Church. 
The whole town has been aroused, 

The revival rervices conducted by the Rev. 
Thomas Harrison, in Springfield, Ill., which 
have been in progress some weeks, have reeulted, 
it is said, in 1,450 conversions, and all the 
churches, especially the Baptist, have been ben- 
efited. The Firat and Second Methodist 
churches have received the larger part of the 
converts. Sam Jones and Sam Smali are ex- 
pected to begin work in Springfield about the 
1st of April. 

A very successful series of evangelietic ser- 
vices has been held at Lakewood, N. J., by the 
Rev. Wm. W. Clark, and others, and the com- 
munity has been deeply moved. 

In Cleartield, Conn., there have been 82 con- 
versions in the past few weeks. Services were 
begun in a school-house. Seventy-four of the 
converts have been received in the Presbytesiap 
Church. 

The meetings in Mattoon, I').. which we have 
already referred to, have resulted in abont 500 
conyersions, They continued seven weeks, part 
of the time under the charge of Messrs. Potter 
and Miller. Many converts became evangelists, 
and under Mr, Potter the work was pushed wit, 





interest and divine approval almost unparalleled 
in revival work. The converts are from fourteen 
to fifty years, and from the abandoned tothe 
morally refined. Men came to the meetings in- 
toxicated, were converted, and went home sober. 
Billiard halls were almost emptied, saloon-keep- 
ers found their business interrupted, and theat- 
rical troupes went away with little pa ‘rénage. 

The Methodist papers are full of re 
vival items. We gather some statistics 
from their columns. Kingwood, W. Va., 
100 conversions; Fairmount, W. Va., 100; 
Palatine Circuit, W. Va., 150; Liberty, 
Ind., 259 accessions, inclading 92 heads of fam- 
ilies; Union City, Ind., 133 accessions ; Irving- 
ton, Ind., 81 accessions ; West Rushville, O., 152 
conversions ; Kenton, O., 152 accessions; Pen- 
dleton, Salem, Mt. Zion and Big Hill, Ind., 250 
conversions; Sprague, W. T., 100; Knights- 
town, Ind., 300; Spencer, Ind., 108; Williams- 
port, O., 127; Rising Sun, Ind., 188 accessions: 
Monticello, Ind., 117 accessions to Methodist, 101 
to Presbyterian church; Sinking Ship, O., 74 
conversions; Nevada, O., 68; Van Wert, O.. 
70; Belpre, O., 100; Trinity Church, Cincin- 
nati, O., 125 accessions ; Connersville, O., dis- 
trict, 1,840 accessions; Freedom Circuit, Ind., 
106 conversions; Danville, Ill., 150; First 
church, Aurora, Ill., 125; Clinton, Ia., 200; 
Winterset, Ia., 150; St. Joseph district, Mo., 
1,600 ; Ironton, Mo., 100; Brookfield, Mo., 182; 
Kidder, Mo,, 221; Fisher, Ill., 75; Randolpb, 
Ta., 100 accessions; Charitou, Ia., 120 conver 
sions ; Bedford, Ia,, 90 accessions, 





....The meeting of the American Congress of 
Churches for 1886 will be beld at Music Hall in 
Clevelani,O., on the 25th, 26th and 27th of May. 
Governor Foraker, who is a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, has accepted an 
invitation to preside at the meetings. The 
writers and speakers, with the full program, will 
be announced hereafter. Among the topics for 
discussion are “Religion and the Public 
Schools,” “‘ The Workingman’s Distrust of the 
Charch, its Causes and Remedies,” and other 
questions relating to the theological and ecclesi- 
astical readjust ts ry to meet the 
wants of the present day. The various Chris- 
tian bodies in Cleveland and elsewhere are co- 
operating in this movement, and it is expected 
that the Cleveland meeting will mark an advance 
upon the meeting held last May in Hartford. 





....The clerical influence in Austria is being 
exerted with disastrous effect on the Old Catho- 
lic movement in Bohemia. A conference of 
bishops was held in Vienna recently to deter- 
mine how the Old Catholics should be dealt with, 
and the result is an interdict by the Government 
of the union of Oid Catholics in Bohemia, on 
the ground that itis a political association. The 
present religious movement among the Bohemi- 
ans had its origin in the Nationalist Czech pol- 
icy favored by the Roman Catholic priesthood. 
Count Taaffe has already made one attempt to 
treat the Old Catholics as an unlawful political 
fraternity, but his first decree of dissolution 
was overruled by the High Court of Justice. 
This renewed effort will lead toa great deal of 
fresh litigation, for the Old Catholics are going 
to appeal against the Ministerial decree. 

....Preparations are being made for the sum- 
monivg of an International Congress of Catho- 
he savante, to be held in 1887. A large com- 
miitee, including eminent Catholics, has been 
appoiated to arrange for the Congress. The 
work of the Congress will fall into three divis- 
ions: 1, Philosophical and Social Sciences; 2, 


Exact and Natural Sciences; 3, Historical Sci-" 


ences; and each division will comprehend five 
sections, The President, Mgr. de Hulst, of the 
Catkolic Faculty of Rouen, will shortly issue a 
circular describing, in detas], the organization 
and plan of work ; and inviting all the Catholic 
savants of Europe to participate in the prelimi- 
nary labors, priocipally by the drawing up of 
memoirz, and tixing the actual state of science 
in regard to the various questions affecting 
Christian faith. 


....- Revivals are an innovation among the 
Friends. An article on the subject in a Friends’ 
paper, says, among other things; 

“ Perhaps the most practical and instructive fea- 
ture of this winter’s work has been the remarkable 
success attained by those meetings which have 
loved and liberated their own home ministers, and 
stood by them in the conflict; by care for their tem- 
poral needs, by cheering words outside of the meet- 
lug aod ‘amens’ inside, even timid ministers have 
proclaimed the truth with surprising power, and 
have fought like heroes in the front and led gal- 
yantly the victorious church to the defeat of the 
cummon foe, and to the saving of many souls.” 

...-Tbe Salvation Army 1s to hold an Inter- 
nationa) Religious Convention in London. The 
managers announ:e that they have secured five 
of the lsrgest balls in London for the accommoda- 
tion of the thousands expected to attend. The 
convention will open on May 28th, and will last 


‘ove week, The regular delegates, who will be 


present to represent the Army’s religious move- 
ment in the different foreign parts of the world, 
wiil number 2,500, These delegates, the managers 
say, will include Hindus, Negroes, Moors and 
American Indians, 





Blssios 


MISSION LITERATURE IN INDIA. 


BY THE REV. JAMES MUDGE. 





PRrEAcHING, teaching, and printing are the 
three great instrumentalities to which modern 
missionaries look for the overthrow of heathen- 
ism and the diffusion of Christianity. And of 
these three, which are one, the last is not the 
least. The living voice in pulpit and school 
must be supplemented by the written word. 
Neither can dispense with the other. Only by 
mouth and pen can the Gospel be preached to 
every creature. 

While it may be doubted whether the value of 
the press a8 a missionary agency is yet apy: 
where sufficiently appreciated and utilized, there 
is no qu stion as to the great results that have 
already and always followed wherever this means 
of spreading the truth has been vigorously 
worked. The present bright outlook in India, 
for example, comes very largely, we are sure— 
how largely Goi alone can teli—from the inde- 
fatigable labors with pen and press that fur 
three-quarters of a century and more have been 
expended there. A complete bird’s-eye view of 
what these labors have been would be of great 
value. Here are a few carefully selected facts, 
gathered from many trustworthy sources, giving 
in the most condensed form a glimpse of what 
has been done by Protestant missionaries in 
India toward supplying the people with Chris- 
tian literature both asa means of converting 
the heathen and of instructing the native con- 
verts. 

In Bengal, from the beginning of the diffu- 
sion of Christian literature by Carey, Marsh- 
man, and Ward, in 1800, down to the present 
time, 10,000,000 tracts have been circulated. 

In South India, during the last ten years, there 
have been sold or given away, at least 10,000,- 
000 Christian publications in the vernaculars. 

The Madras Religious Tract and Book Soviety 
in the first fifty-five years of its history, printed 
7,500,000 copies of vernacular publications, and 
in the last nine years it has printed 7,750,000 
copies. 

The Christiap Vernacular Education Society, 
in the twenty-five years since it was originated‘ 
has printed and circulated 3,000,000 copies of 
Christian books aud tracts. 

The Bangalore Tract Society, in the last ten 
years, has distributed one million copies. 

In the thirty years, 1838—’68, the three privu- 
cipal tract societies of India—those of Madras, 
Calcutta, and Bombay—circulated nearly ten 
million publications. 

In the ten years, 1862—72, the ten tract so- 
cieties of India and Ceylon printed over six 
and a half million copies. 

The Madras Auxiliary Bible Society has circu- 
lated 3,000,000 copies of the Scriptures in whole 
or in part. 

Up to 1874 the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety had printed in Hindu and Urda alone— 
the two dialects of the chief language of North 
India—nearly 1,200,000 copies of the Scriptures. 

Up to 1870 the total of separate Christian pub- 
lications in the various vernaculars of India and 
Ceylon amounted to nearly 4,000 titles: and, 
doubtless at the present time it is over 5,000; 
those in Tamil leading with 1,500, Hindustani— 
i. e. Bindu and Urdu, coming next with about 
1,000, and all the other languages making up the 
remaining 2,500. 

An official report rendered to the British 
Goveroment in 1873 stated the number of mission 
presses in India to be twenty-five. It stated, also, 
that in the decade 1862—1872 these presses is- 
sued 3,410 new works in thirty languages, circu- 
lated 1,315,503 copies of Scripture, 2,375,049 
school books, and 8,750,129 Christian books and 
tracts; which would amount to about 12,000,- 
000 copies in all from these presses for the dec- 
ade. 

Dr. Murdoch, however, in tce figures he re- 
ports to the Allahabad Mission Conference in 
1871, uniting the publications of the Bible and 
tract societies with those of the mission presses, 
mukes a total of over 16,000,000 printed in the 
decade then closing. And the rate of progress 
indicated then, taken in connection with facte 
developed since, was such that nothing less than 
24.000,000 would be an adequate representation 
of tlie total of Christian publications in the ver- 
naculars of Iadia for the decade immediately 
b. biod ua. 

No more d¢finite figures than these can, at 
pr sent, be procured. The Calcutta Missionary 
Corfcrence, in 1881, sent out schedules to the 
missionaries, a-king for information as to mis- 
sion presses, Scriptures, books and tracts. The 
Couference Committee reported that ‘ The in- 
forma‘ion received was so fragmentary and 
incomplete that no statistical tables fairly rep- 
resenting the growth of Christian literature 
could be compiled. Indeed, Christian litera- 
ture,” they add, ‘‘is now produced by so many 
agencies, and comes inte India through so many 
channels, that to give a fair and adequate idea 
of what is being done in this branch of Chris- 
tian service, varied and elaborate inquiries 
would have to be made.” 





WHITINSVILLE, Mass. 


The Sunday-school, — 


LESSON FOR APRIL 4TH. 


THE WORD MADE FLESH. Joun i, 1-18, 








Nores.—‘‘ In the beginning.”—The same be- 
ginning mentioned in Genesis i, 1, when God 
created the heaven and the earth. “ The 
Word.”—By the Word is meant the manifesta- 
tion of God by way of expression of himself, 
The Jews of the time of Christ, using their Ara- 
maic language, avoided the use of the name Je- 
hovah for God, and put in place of it the form 
Mimra, meaning Word. John takes this ex- 
pression as suitable to use to indicate what is 
called the Second Person in the Trinity, or God 
in activity as Creator and Redeemer. 
** Was God.”—And yet “ was with God.” This 
shows a distinction in the Godhead, at the same 
time there is a unity. As the same is 
said of the Holy Spirit, and we have 
the baptismel furmula of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, we speak of God as a Trin- 
ity. Just what that Trinity ir, how the distinc. 
tions coexist with the true unity, itis not neces 
sary for us to try to undcrstand, “* Was 
in the beginning with God.’—This is repeated 
to show that the distinction of the Word was 
eternal, and not something existing merely in 
the purpose of God, and to be made actual when 
Christ should come ** All things were made 
by him.”—But the first chapter of Genesis tells 
us that allthings were made by God, thus again 
showing that the Word is realiy God.———*‘ In 
him was life.’—Late irom eternity, but espe- 
cially the human life of his incarnation, through 
which light came into tbe world, not appre- 
hended, even though testified to by John.——_ 
“The world knew him not.”—This repeats 
what was Said before, that the darkness 
apprehended it not, and what is said 
after, that his own received him not; 
that is, the Jewish people who erucitied him. 
“*The Word became flesh.” —Assumed flesh 
and dwelt, tabernacled for a season, with us, 
“* Full of grace and truth.”—Of benefac- 
tion and instruction. ** He was before me.”’ 
— Because he was God; and so Christ says: 
** Before Abraham was I am.” “Grace for 
grace.”—Grace repeated, tupply following sup- 
ply, as needed. ‘* No man hath seen God at 
any time.”—Showing that all revelations and 
declarations of God in the history of the world 
have come through the Word, who was incar- 
nated in Jesus Christ. 

Instruction.—There is no use in our trying to 
understand that beginning. We may ask what 
was before God began to create; how passed the 
eternity without beginping. All we know is in 
the sentence ‘The Word was with God.” 
There was the abiding, eternal association of 
Father and Son and Spirit expressed by the 
word “with.” 

John tolls us that Christ’s incarnation was not 
the beginning of bis existence. The distinction 
of Father and Son is necessary and eternal. 

A physical light, Jike a lamp, or the suv, must 
drive away darkness, if it is bright enougn ; but 
spiritual darkness can refuse to accept spiritual 
light. It may not apprehend it; for man has 
will, aud will must be free. But will is to be 
held accountable for its freedom, and may be 
punished if it abuses freedom. 

How ead it is that the world will refuse to 
know its God and Creator. He comes and offers 
ligbt and grace and truth, and they are refused. 
John testifies of the light, and ministers and 
teschers testify : but the truth is rejected. 

Those who receive Christ have a blessed in- 
heritance. They are sons of God. They are the 
only heirs God has in the world. The otners 
are outcasts,dizowned. ‘‘Blessed are the sons of 
God ; they are bought with Jesus’s blood.” 

The incarnation of God in Christ is the great- 
est event of human bistory. It is the only sal- 
vation of the world. It is a great mystery, but 
it is so tremendous an event as to warrant that 
we could not understand it. It is enough to 
know it. 

The one thing the Incarnate Word was no- 
ticeable for was his grace and truth. That is 
what impressed John in speaking of him. Other 
great men have carried the impression of force 
or will; with Christ it was grace and truth. 

The grace is his loving beneficence. He went 
about doing good. His miracles were all grace, 
to do good. 

The truth is the instruction he brings us of 
God, cf eternal life, of salvation from sin by 
his death, of all the knowledge wa get through 
him of God, and of our own necessities and 
hopes. 

His grace is exhaustless. When one bestow- 
ment of grace has done its work, another comes 
for the next necessity. So we walk along 
through deep waters on stepping-stones of grace 
for grace. 

We should know nothing of God but for 
Christ. No man knows God except as revealed 
by Christ, It is Christ’s work to be this truth 
which reveals God. So he hag revealed God in 
both the Old Testament and the New. 
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Music. 


Tue three concerts which Fri. Lilli Leh- 
manv, M. Ovide Musin, and Mr. Franz Rummel 
pave given here, entertainments widely an- 
pounced under the merited, if tuo favciful, title 
of the “ Concerts Artistiques,” have been the 
pest things of the sort which the present season 
has offered. The combipation 1s a strong one; 
a sopravo whose beautv of voite avd vocal 
training giv-s ber a somewhat exceptional pos: 
among eminent German singers; a violinist of 
refined tast>; and a piapist that has dis- 
tinguisbed bimse)f from the rank anil tile of 
able executants. Those cities of the North or 
West which this well-sorted trio ere to visit in 
course Of their brief tour may consider them- 
selves favored; more particularly since Fraii- 
kin Lehmann has not been among the singers 
covnected with the German Opera who as- 
sented to the scheme of those performances 
pow being given outside of New York, under 
quite other than Metropolitan Opera House 
management or its auspices. Interest has c n- 
tered itself upon Fri. Lehmann at these concert 
entertaiuments. We have not had in this 
quuntry fur several seasons a singer whose 
jdentifica‘ion with not ouly operatic music, 
but the bighest sort of operatic music is so 
marked, but who, at the same time, is so charm- 
ing in a simple concert. The conceri is the test 
of the voice, pure and simple, its characteristics, 
what has been done toit or whatit lacks. Fri, 
Lehmann is quite equal to any tests that ap 
pearances like these at Steinway Hall have 
made. Her subtle art— if it be art—of establish, 
ing at once sympathetic relations Letween ber 
sdience and herself is a!so manifest, The Con 
certs Artistiques are a welcome illustration of one 
kind of artistic versatility that is by no means 
too usual, The lest of the entertainments here 
400k place on Saturday afternoun. 


...The Directress <f our newly-formed Na- 

tional School of Oper:, Mme. Emma Fursch- 
Madi, gave the first of three exceedingly p'earant 
concerts in Steinway Hall on Thursday evening 
last, before a Jarge and fashionable audience, 
in which were to be noticed many faces well- 
known in leading social and artistic circles. In 
addition to the singing of the eminent French 
prima-donna, who has been too much occupied 
with her newly assumed professional responsi- 
bilities to make recent public appearances here, 
Miss Adela Margulies, pianist, M. Jacques Bouhy, 
baritone, also associated with the School of 
Over’, Mr. Frederic Bergner, violoncellist, and 
a choir of the pupils now studying in chorus 
classes of the Conservatory, took part. Mme, 
Fursch Madi’s principal pumbers on the pro- 
gram were the beautiful *‘ Nuit Silencieuse” in 
Gounod’s **Cinq Mars,” and the solo in the 
“Inflammatus” from Rossini’s **€tabat Mater,” 
besides ber participation in a duo from Doni- 
zetti’s “‘ La Favorita,” which last made many of 
ber hearers mindful of ber appearances in one 
of bir most magnificently dramatic roles. She 
was recalled and recalled, to bow ber acknowl- 
edgments to the public, and received eo many 
abic yards of roses and: violets that Sir Peter 
Tuzle’s rewarks about turning the Pantheon 
in a green house, were quite applicable. The 
peculiar fitness of the distinguizhed soprano for 
ber position in musical instruction here is en- 
tirely itluvtrated at such entertainments, where 
her splendid breadth of vocal style and perfect 
Method are over and again to be admired. Miss 
Margulies played nicely (if her contribution to 
the entertainment does not deserve warmer al- 
lugon than this copserva'ive one) and the vet- 
eran Mr. Bergner’s use of his bow is a gocd old 
Wise that needs 00 bush. The last of these con- 
certs occurs to-night. 

. Mr. Guetav Kobbé, well known as the 
musical «ditor of the Mail and Express, and for 
his activity in be!ping to bring abvut in this city 
an intelligent appreciation of Wagner’s theories 
and works, 1s delivering a brie f course or Jectures 
Udon these topics at Mrs Sylvanus Reed's school 
in West Fifty-third Street, on certain successive 
evenings, The general subject of Wagne1’s 
Operatic reforms aud their development in his 
Music-draraas was considered last Thursday 
evening ; and the ** Die Walkiire,” and the Bay- 
reuth representations will be taken up respect- 
ively to-night and on the evening of the 8th. 
It need not be said that such a series of talks 
On the great art ques ion—though it is hardiy 
& question any looger—is most enjoyable; and 
in bringing home what may be called the pluin 
common-sense of Wagner’s fundamental ideas 
of the lyric drama, iv its two degrees, its u ility 
is evident. Herr S-idel, the eminent conductor, 
Was among those present at last week's lecture. 


--‘ Aida,” in place of ** Nero,” will be the 
closing novelty of the American opera season. 
The cast for Verdi’s masterwork will be strong, 
and, in spite of the demands that opera will 
lay on the resources of the company. we lock 
for one of the best performanoes of their whole 
Season. 

--The twenty-first (matinee) Popular Con- 
cert under Theodore Thomas occurs this after- 
noon at three o'clock. It is exclusively orches- 
tral in prograza. 


Mews of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 

A DETERMINED effort was made, on March 
19*h, by the friends of the Blair Educational 
bill, under the lead of Representative Willis, to 
secure some action on that or a kindred meas- 
ure at the hands of the House Committee on 
Educativn, Several motions setting a day for 
the consideration of all educational bills were 
voted down. It is pow the intention of the 
friends of the Blair bili to go into the House 
armed with the resolutions so voted down and 
ask to have the committee discharged from fur- 
ther consideration of the bill. 





.-Tbe House Committee on Agriculture has 
instructed Representative Hatch to report fa- 
vorably a bill prepared by him amendatory of 
the act establishing a bureau of animal indus- 
try, and providing means for the suppression of 
contagious diseases among cattle. The limit of 
twenty persons asthe number of employés to 
be allowed in the bureau of animal industry 18 
removed, and the number is left discretionary 
with the Commissioner of Agriculture. 


.. Without a dissenting vote the Senate, on 
March 18th, paseed the bill to authorize the 
President to appoint a Commission of five per 
sons, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to investigate the liquor tre fiic, i's evil 
effects, etc., and report to Congress the result of 
such investigation with suggestions and recom- 
mendations. 


. Senator Jackson has reported favorably 
from the Judiciary Commitee a bill to authorize 
the employment of a law clerk or stenographer 
to.each justice of the Supreme Cvurt, at an an- 
nual salary of not more than $2,000. 


.- The Rev. Dr. J. G. Butler, of the Lu’heran 
Memorial Church, Washington, has been ap- 
pointed chaplain of the Senate in the place of 
the Rev. Dr. Huntley, who has resigned. 


..The House, on March 19th, passed thirty 
pension bills. The last biil to be considered 
was that gran ing a pension of #2,000 a year to 
the widow of Gen. W. 8. Hancock. 


.- The President, on March 19th, approved 
the bill to increase the pensions of widows and 
dependent relatives of deceased soldiers and 
sailors. 


..-An order was issued from the War De- 
partment,on March 16 b, retiring Major-Gen- 
eral Pope. 


DOMESTIC, 


..After President Cleveland was inaugu- 
rated, Governor Murray signified that his resig- 
nation was at the disposal of the President when 
ever desired. On M rch 17th he received a tele- 
gram from Secretary Lamar that his resignation 
was desired. Governor Murray prompty replied, 
saying thatbis resignation would be handed to 
the President by R. N. Baskin, the delegate 
ehosen by the non Mormons to proceed to 
Wasbington to represent their interests. Gov- 
‘erpor Murray has prepared a synopsis of bis 
wrk siace his last annual report, cl_sing it with 
bis resignation, ard will send it to the Presi- 
dent. 


.-The refusal of Vice President Hoxie, of 
the Missouri Pacific, to confer with Mr. Pow- 
deriy, as head of the Knights of Labor, and Mr. 
Powderly’s declaration that he could not confer 
in suv other capacity, have dampened the spir- 
its of those who looked for a speedy settlement 
of the trouble on the Gouldroads. The Govern- 
ors of Missouri and Kansas beld a third confer- 
ence on March 21st, and the proposition sub- 
wmitted’by them on the preceding day was re plied 
to by the railway officials. In their proposition 
they stated that: 


* After careful investigation we are unable to find 
where the Missouri Pacific Railway Company bas 
violated the terms and conditions of the agreement 
made on the 15th of March, 1885, touching its em- 
p.oyees in our respective states. 

*“*No complaint has ever been made to the Gov- 
eraor of Missouri upon a violation of said agree- 
ment, and but one has ever been made to the Gev- 
ernor of Kansas, and that, on investigation, proved 
10 be without foundation, and was withdrawn by 
\he party making it, 

** We are, therefore, forced to the conclusion that 
the strike of March 8th, 1886, could not have been 
and was not based on a violation of the terms of the 
agreement of March 15th, 1885, by the manage.nent 
of the Missouri Pacific Railroad Company in its 
dealings with its employees in Missouri and Kan- 
sas,” 


They recognized that the railway might justly 
claim that the strike of March 6tb, 1886, re- 
lieved it of the obligations it assumed in the 
circular of March 15th, 1885; but they recom- 
mended, for the public good, that the company 
consent to re-employ in its service all its old em- 
ployés, so far as the busivess of the company 
would justify. Vice-President Hoxie replied 
that the business of the road had been so much 
injured by the strike that it would be impossi- 
ble to re-employ all ite former Workmen. The 





...-A soldier, who bas been stationed at Mu- 
Springs, Ariz., under the command of Lienten- 
ant Wheeler, arrived at Tombstone on March 
21st, bringing news of the surrender of Geron- 
imo to Lieuteprnt Maus. The circumstances 
leading to the surrender are reported as follows ; 
“On Friday afternoon, about ten miles south 
of San Bernardino, the Apache camp was at- 
tacked by M+xican forces, and a hot skirmish 
ensued, during which two Apaches were killed 
and the forces of Geronimo completely routed. 
Gerovimo and his band fled in the direction of 
Lieutenant Maus’s camp for safety, and there 
made an unconditional surrend:r the Mex 
can troops demanding them as prisonres, and 
claiming that the fight occurred on Mexican svil, 
and the victory was theirs. Lieutenant Maus 
refused to give the prisoners up, which greatly 
incensed the Mexicans.” 


-..-Referee Hamilton Cole has decided tha 
William 8. Warner must forthwith pay over to 
Julien T. Davies, as the receiver of Grant & 
Ward, $1,395,752.54, the excess’ with interest of 
money that he received over what he put into 
the firm in the “contract” business, and also 
must within twenty days reconvey to the receiv- 
er the $580,000 in real.and personal property 
which Ward conveyed to him on the morning 
after the failure of the firm. The referee exon- 
erates Mr. Warner from the charges of bad 
faith in bis dealings, finds that Ward owed 
$200,000 more than he was able to pay when the 
firm was formed, that he and the firm were 
hopelessly insolvent from the formation of the 
firm to its collapse, and that Ward knew it, and 
that the moneys in excess and property which 
went to Warner were simply assets of the firm. 
The referee accordiugly orders restitution. 


...-Tbirteen Negroes were shot and killed in 
a court room in Carroliton, Miss., on Mar. 17th. 
The shooting grew out of the attempted assassi- 
nation of James Liddell, a prcminent citizen, 
who was ehot and seriously wounded by the 
Negroes several weeks ago. Fifty men rode into 
the town and repaired to te court house, where 
thirteen Negroes were waiting for a trial to 
begin. The white men walked into the court 
room and shot ten of the Negroes dead, and 
mortally wounded tbe other three. The Ne- 
groes present were mostly armed. The whites 
bad Winchester rifles. Several other Negroes 
were wonnded, The men returned by the same 
route they came. They do not live near Car- 
roliton. 


FOREIGN. 


..The Journal de St. Pétersbourg declares 
that Prince Alexander of Bulgaria, who claims 
a life-title under his appointment by Turkey to 
the Government of Eastern Rumelia, must re- 
pounce that claim, and content himself with a 
title to the Governorship for the simple term of 
five years. The paper says the Powers will in- 
sist on this before they ratify the action of Tur- 
key. The Journal further declares that Prince 
Alexander makes a great mistake if he thinks 
that the Greek difficulty will influence Europe 
in his favor. It is semi-officially announced 
that Russia is massing a large number of troops 
in Bessarabia. 


-The parade of unemployed Socialists in 
Liege on March 13th resulted in disorderly dem- 
opstrations. A mob composed of Socialis:s and 
the lowest classes of the people took possession 
of many of the streets, shouting ‘“* Down wih 
the capitalists!” ‘* Down with the bourgeoise !” 
and attacking the shops. They wrecked a)! the 
cafés and sacked all the shops in the Rue Leo- 
pold. The gendarmes finally attacked the mob, 
and after a severe fight, in which many of the 
rioters were wounded, succeeded in elearivg the 
streets and restoring order. Several hundred 
Socialists who took active part in the riot were 
placed under arrest. 


..The Irish Defense Union has written a 
long letter to Mr. Gladstone, giving its views on 
the Irish question. The Union declares, first, 
that social order does not exist in Ireland; 
second, that the Insh farmers have been en- 
couraged to repudiate the Land Acts of 1870 
and 1881; and, third, that the desire for self- 
government is really a desire for complete inde- 
pendence. The Radicals estimate Mr. Glad- 
stone’s strength in the House of Commons, not 
including the Parnellites, at 200 members. 
This, if correct, would not be sufficient to uphold 
the Premier in a test vote. 


..Mr. Gladstone said on March 19th, in the 
House of Commons, that he hoped to be able 
during this week to name a day for presenting 
a statement of his Irish proposals. Referring 
to the current rumors about the nature of the 
scheme of Irish reform which he proposed to 
submit, Mr. Gladstone asked tbhe~members of 
the House to exercise a prudent reserve in giving 
credence to any of them. He added that bis 
statement would probably be followed by the in- 
troduction of a bill to carry his plans into effect. 
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CRITICISM OF THE SECULAR 
PRESS. 


At a meeting of the Congregational Club 
of New York, held last week, Mr. Siegfried, 
of The Chicago News, read a valuable paper, 
giving evidence that, while the German 
secular press of the country is unfavorable 
to religion, our English papers are gener- 
ally rather favorable than indifferent. 
Speakers connected with other secular 
journals agreed with him, that the secular 
papers are generally favorable to religion, 
and that the clergy and other spckesmen of 
religion err in their less friendly attitude to 
the press. 

As we understand the case, the facts are 
as follows: What the secular press has to 
do with religion depends on what we mean 
by religion. That part of religion, so- 
called, which is concerned with sectarian- 
ism, with the differences between Chrstian 
brethren, the press has nothing to do with. 
For our part we believe that religion has 
nothing to do with it. That belongs to 
schism and not to religion; and, so far as we 
observe, the secular press preserves gener 
ally a ratber hostile indifference to it all. 
That appears to usto be to the credit of 
the secular press. 

Leaving out this, its vicious annex, we may 
say that religion has to do with two things, 
a@ man’s relation to his God, and his rela- 
tion to his fellow-men. They cannot be 
separated, Christ combines them together 
in his great dual law of supreme love. 
Toward the former of these, the Godward 
side of religion, we believe the press gep- 
erally maintains an attitude of respect. It 
believes in it, and to a great extent ex- 
presses its sympathy. This is not done 
enthusiastically or effusively, for we are 
speaking of the seoular and not of the re- 















ligious press. The latter of the two ele- 
ments in religion, its side toward man, is 
the domain of morals, which we hold to be 
a very big part of religion. Toward this 
important element of religion the attitude 
of the press is overwhelmingly, enthusi- 
astically and with all possible pugnacity 
favorable. The secular press preaches 
morals as stoutly as does the pulpit; and 
it has the advantage of the pulpit, that it 
does it every day, and with pungent appli- 
cations. To support this department of 
religion it keeps an army of detectives, 
and it unlocks the penitentiary gates to 
push the culprit in. 

If this were the whole story the press 
should be regarded without suspicion as 
the ally of the Church in its support of re- 
ligion. But this is not all the story, and 
the rest of it the speakers representing the 
secular press failed to state. 

The prexs has for its first object to make 
money. That all the speakers recognized. 
Out of this grows the temptation of the 
press. It pavs for the press to cater to the 
moral sense of the community, and that 
encourages its natural disposition so to do. 
But it also pays, or seems to pay, to print all 
the news. A part of what may be called 
news is decidedly demoralizing in charac- 
ter, and a large part of the press will print it 
with no consideration of that fact. If it is 
printed it is sure to be read. The best of 
our New York city papers, for example, 
will print long accounts of a slugging 
match; and we will all read it, for there is 
enough of the old Adam in us to get a cer- 
tain coarse pleasure in hearing about a 
fight, though we know it is a vicious, 
brutal sport. So every day has its cock- 
fight, and we do not fail to waste our time 
over it, and our boys will be planning 
how they can get up a main of their 
own. Still worse are the full and 
piquant accounts of divorce suits, elope- 
ments, and the long list of social scandals. 
They are news; of course they are; and 
there is this excuse for publishing them, 
that they will be read. But that is pre- 
cisely what those interested in the morali- 
ty of the public do not wish. Now, if gro- 
cers will sell liquors, as well as sugar and 
salt, because liquors pay, religion will be 
down on the grocers; religion will force 
the grocers out of the business of selling 
liquors, if possible; religion will drive the 
business iuto the hands of the pariahs of 
trade, and then will crush their trade, if 
possible. So, if dealers ia news will insist 
on selling vulgar and vicious news, as well 
as healthy news, high-colored stories of 
bloody matches and indecent intrigues, 
forbidden by law, in the same shop, on the 
same sheet as decent news, then religion 
will be down on the dealers in such indis- 
criminate news, and will attack them until 
they are forced to confine themselves to 
such news as is food and not intoxicating 
poison; religion will not rest till this sort 
of stuff is driven out to become the exclusive 
trade of the filth journals; and religion 
will then try to suppress them. This is the 
only serious complaint religion bas to make 
of the secular press. Correct this, aud re- 
ligion has only sympathy and support. 
Tnis is the case in a nutshe'l. 





HOW TO DEVELOP WORKERS. 


Tuat workers are needed in the church, 
who may be relied on to do spiritual ser- 
vice, such as strengthening the faith of the 
weak and watcaing over youpg converts, 
and especially workers who are thoroughly 
competent to take a soul who is yet in 
durkness and spiritual igaoraoce of the 
truth, and lead that soul into the Light 
and Life of Curist, goes without saying. 
That ali Christians should be so competent 
in some way to assist the pustor in such 
work, and thereby relieve him of much 
labor and double his ¢fficiency, is also 
freely admitted. The practical question 
remains: How are such workers to be 
called out from the cougregation and de- 
veloped into practical helpers. 

Io answer to this we wuuld say in the 
first place: Much, almost everytaing, de- 
pends on the spirit aud temper of the 
pastor. If he be a man who is himself ac- 
customed to close personal dealing with 
the members of his congregation; a man 
who moves freely among them, and es- 
pecially has accustomed himself to conver- 
sation with the unconverted, he will soon 





communicate his own spirit and habits to 
his people. Such a disposition is infectious. 
There are always earnest souls in the 
church who are ready to follow the lead 
that is given them in this direction. If the 
pastor preaches directly with reference to 
the conviction and conversion of men, 
pressing home the truth upon their con- 
sciences, and calling for, and in the name 
of Christ, demanding decisions, such 
preaching will stir the Christians in his 
congregation to the necessity of speaking 
to otbers about their souls. The church 
will become anxious to know who among 
the hearers are affected and moved. They 
will begin to look about them, and will soon 
discover the thoughtful ones, and will be 
constraived to *‘ lend a hand” in the work 
of soul rescue, 

But such a pastor will also have his eyes 
open and his intuitions all alert to find such 
workers, His necessities will require him 
to have help. He will, of course, be ac- 
quainted with his people, and he will know 
which among them are in fullest sympathy 
with his work. It will not be long until he 
will be able to say to this one or to that; 
‘** I wish you to speak to suck and such a 
mau or woman.” At first such requests 
may be refused, the brother or sister de- 
claring his unfitness and inexperience. 
But the request and the refusal will be an 
occasion for the Spirit of God to stir up the 
consciences of those who have said as 
Moses did: ‘“‘ Send by the hand of whom 
thou wilt send,” but don’t send me. 


Again, there will come in the after-meet- 
ings such pressing necessities that the pas- 
tor will be compelled to call on some one 
to help him; and then he will lay his hand 
“suddenly” on some one and ‘‘compel” him 
to sit down with an inquirer and tell him 
at least how the Lord saved him. Oncea 
man or woman gets a taste of the joy of 
soul winning, he will not be slow to follow 
it up, and will at once see the necessity of 
a practical intimacy with the Word of God 
to be used in such work. This will drive 
bim to the Bible for words and weapons 
with which to deal with the darkened or 
alienated souls of men. Thus, in a little 
while, workers will be called out,and every 
worker so enlisted will be an added force 
for the development of others. 

So far the process isin the line of natural 
selection; but we are not wont in things 
natural to rely wholly upon Nature. We 
observe the workings of Nature, and then 
take advantage of them, press their ten- 
dencies, and begin a process of systematic 
cultivation; and ina little while we make 
vast improvements and accomplish aston- 
ishing developments. 

We would here repeat asuggestion made 
some time since in these columns. Let the 
pastor make a call, either publicly or pri- 
vately, for all those in his church who are 
willing and anxious to give themselves to 
personal work, and, having gotten them to- 
gether—whether many or few—form them 
into a class for instruction in the methods 
of personal dealing with souls. He will 
soon find a great interest awakened 
among his best people. ‘‘ How to deal with 
inquirers” will become a question tbat 
many will be glad to hear answered. The 
Word of God and experience will be called 
into requisition, and before long a mass of 
information will be brougkbt out. The 
great truths of God bearing upon the salva- 
tion of the unsaved will be quickly gathered, 
and their direct and indirect bearings wil 
be seen. The experience of this or that 
worker will be given, and thus many inter- 
esting cases wili be brought to attention, 
and the hints gained will become of practi- 
cal value to all who are present. 


The physician not only lectures to his 
class, but he demonstrates. So ought we 
to do in training workers. There are those 
who are averse to the use of the word 
‘‘art” in connection with soul winning; 
nevertheless we thorouchly believe it is an 
art, and so we insist on the proper training 
of workers. Ministers tbenselves are 
trained by long and careful study and prac- 
tice (in the best sense); first in the college 
and seminary and then in the pastorate. 
Why should not the lay helpers be trained 
to the work of helping in the practical 
work of harvesting the fields that are white 
already to the harvest? 

We remember that a clergyman, not long 
ago, on being asked to name some of his 








people who might be useful in the inquiry. 
room work in connection with a series of 
union evangelistic services about to be 
commenced in the city, replied; “I am 
sorry to say that I cannot name any such 
persona, as it is my custom to attend to al} 
cases of inquiry myself.” It is but truth 
to say that he did not have much work of 
that kind on hand, and probably did not 
fee] the need cf help; but our judgment ig 
that, had he enlisted his church in spiritual] 
work, he would have been blessed with 
larger results. 

Our Lord, in the little parable in Mark 
xiii, represeots himself as a man taking a 
far journey, leaving his house, and giving 
authority to his servants, and to every man 
his work, and commanding the porter to 
watch. We take it that the porter repre. 
sents the minister who is watching for 
souls, and the men as the church people 
who are classified ard appointed to such 
work as they are most fitted for, and set 
over that work. Ali mes and women are 
not gifted for this work; but many are, of 
whom we least think. We have known 
Christian men whom we would not have 
thought of calling into this work, being 
drawn into it through the inspiration of 
others, or in a time when necessity was 
laid upon them, who have developed into 
the very best and most skillful soul-win- 
ners. 








WHY NOT A FOURTH HOUSE? 


A onanGg, in the course of the ages, has 
come to the Convocation of Canterbury. 
Hereaftet, when this venerable body, with 
the weight of its semi-millennial years and 
of its s:ccumulated dignities, is summoned 
to meet in Westminster, it will meet as a 
trichotomous body, consisting, so to speak, 
of three tines, an episcopal, a clerical, 
and a lay tine. It is a change of conse. 
quence. Heretofore the Upper House has 
handed down its opinions and conclusions 
and enactments, and the Lower House has 
sent up its opinions and conclusions and 
enactments, and the business has been in a 
constant state of oscillation. It is true tbat 
none of the results of this twin procefure 
could have any legal force, but convoca- 
tion formed a beautiful, impressive, and 
uuchangeable analogue of Parliament, 
meeting when Parliament met, proro- 
guing when Parliament prorogued, and de- 
bating as exhaustively as Parliament de- 
bated. Its Upper House is literally a 
House of Lords, thoug its Lower House 
could scarcely be called a House of Com- 
mons. That, too, has its high dignitaries 
—its archdeacons, its deans, its proctors 
of the chapter clergy, and its proctors 
of the beneficed clergy, with a prolucu- 
tor, instead of a speaker, to preside over 
its deliberations. An august and ancient 
and unique body is the Convocation of 
Canterbury. There is not another like it in 
the world, except the Convocation of York. 
Question-afcer question has run its long and 
intricate course through its twin houses, 
and come out unharmed and unchanged. 
Measure after measure has been shaped in 
Jerusalem Chamber and College Hall and 
gone quietly into the proceedings to be 
labeled and put safely away on high, dusty 
shelves. Men have said sneeringly that 
Convocation has ao substantial power, 
and have talked reckiessly of freeing it. 
But the spirit of the age is a mad icono- 
clast. It world destroy our idols because 
they do not move. It would change tne 
whole character of Convocation by giving 
it power to enact and enforce; but the 
spirit of the age is not yet in conuol of 
Convocation. 

The addition of a third House does not 
mean that Convocation is about to assume 
synodical functions and leg slate for the 
Church; nor does it mean that Convocation 
is tu contioue its dignified repuse and let 
the House ot Laymen do all the Convocation 
business. It only meaas that Convocation 
wauts aid. The Archbishop of Canterbury. 
in his opening speecb, was caretul to in- 
form the one hundred and two laymen who 
constitute the new ‘ House,” ubat they 
were not really a **House,” but @ com 
mitwe, not-a representative body, but & 
public meeting. Asa matter of course toey 
had no powers, and no mgbt either to ad: 
vise Cunvocation or rem netrate with it 
What, then, were they summoned for? To 
aid the deliberations of Convoca tion, said 
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his Grace; and he warned them to execute 
their highly responsible duties with great 
caution; otherwise the very existence of 
Convocation might be endangered. These 
are his words: 


‘Considering the consti'utional basis on 

which Convocation has rested through cen- 
turies of our national life, itis obvious that, 
unless its unchanged character were ¢xpresaly 
secured, or if it were attempted without legis- 
lative sanction to make this House [of Laymep] 
into a portion of Convocation. Convocation 
itself might, unawares, cease to exist.” 
This exncses a very grave danger, and it 
was well to inform the Jaymen that, while 
they bad absolutely no nower and no right 
to advise or influence Convocation in any 
way, they could do immeasurable and in 
curable mischief by incertion: actually 
destroy Converation before Convocation 
could awske to its danger. They must be 
careful. ssid his Grace, not to touch the 
‘‘upbroken thread of faith and adminis- 
tration.” 

Thus warned and instructed. the third 
Heuse has begun to make history: not 
rapidly to be sure. but, if it should live to 
be as old as Convocation, it might, per- 
haps, make a page of historv. The func. 
tion of Convocation is to deliberate, and 
the new House is to aid it to deliberate. 
Now. why not make the scheme complete, 
and add avcther House, a House of Wo- 
men, to aid the House of Laymen in aid- 
ing Convocation to deliberate? Women are 
capital aids to deliberation. 





THE MORAL LESSON OF THE 


“OREGON.” 


Ir is very evident, from the facts as dis- 
closed to the public, that the disaster to the 
steamer ‘‘ Oregon,’’ was not by the ‘‘act of 
God,” in the sense of not being preventable 
by man. The weather was pleasant, the 
sea calm, and the night clear, and there 
was the most ample sea-room fer both the 
schooner and the steamer witbout any col- 
lision. There was no necessity for this col- 
Jision, other than that which resulted from 
the failure of somebody seasonably to do 
his duty. Whether the officers of the 
steamer or those of the schooner are to 
blame, or both are to blame, certain it is 
that the disaster is the result of negligence, 
and might and would have been prevented 
by proper attention and watcbfulness. 

Here, then, is a moral lesson, very wide 
and varied in its application to the events 
of this life, which we choose in a few words 
to emphasize. The essential idea of negli- 
gence is the omission to act when and 
where we should act. The providence of 
God is so conducted in this world that such 
omission is often as serious as the most 
positive form of action. This is taught by 
experience in the stern and sometimes 
awful penalties that follow the omission. 
Human life is full of illustrations to this 
effect. The destruction of health and even 
untimely death of many a man are the 
natural consequences, not so much of what 
he actually dces, as of what he omits to do. 
Disasters in business life are often due toa 
want of seasonahle attention. Clerks and 
employés not infrequently lose their places, 
not because they are dishonest, but because 
they are careless and do not give that 
watchful and prompt attention to their 
duties which their employers have a right 
to expect. Opportunities which would be 
of very great advantage. if improved 
when present, are utterly and forever lost 
because not improved, The young man 
who lets his youth slide away without pre- 
paring himeelf for the duties and work of 
manhood basinflicted a terrible blow upon 
all his after-life. Parents who fail proper 
ly to res'rain and govern their children in 
their earlier years, and thus allow them to 
grow up for the most part in their own way, 
without the watcbful discipline and culture 
of the parental mind. may, by this simple 
omission, ruin them for both worlds. They 
may not be observant at the time of what 
they are not doing; yet this will not make 
the consequences any the less fatal. The 
results in after years will tell the ead story 
of their omissions. . 

The same principle is equally applicable 
in relation to our spiritual and religiceus 
intereste. Each individual man is person- 
ally a sinner against God. The Bible 
brings this charge against him, and he 





knows it to be true. Being such, there is 
nothing that he so much needs as the sal- 
vation of God through Jesus Christ. This 
he must have, or he will ultimately die in 
his sins; and this he cannot have unless he 
accepts it by repentance toward God, and 
faith in Christ, followed by a life that 
proves the realitv of both. Now, in order 
to lose his sou:, he need not be openly and 
grossly immeral, or commit any high crime. 
It will be enough for him not to repent and 
not to believe. *‘ How shall we escape,” says 
the apostle, ‘‘ if we neglect so great salva- 
tion?” The Gospel is so constructed that, 
in order to be saved by it, we must accept 
it. Independently of such acceptauce, it 
offers us no salvation. It makes accept- 
ance op our part an indispensable condi- 
tion of life; and if we neglect to do this in 
the sense of non-aceeptance, then the omis- 
sion is fatal. This puts us in the category 
of those of whom Christ said: ‘‘He that 
believeth not shall be damned.” 

Christians who have the faith and hopes 
ef Christ in their hearts, are often not. half 
what they might be or should be, simply 
because they are so constantly guilty of the 
sin of neglect. They know far less about 
religion and about the work of Ged in this 
world than they would know, if they did 
not so sadly omit to study the Bible and 
to read other good books. Thev are not 
as intellectually wise as but for this reason 
they would be. They do not grow in grace 
as they would if they did not so lamentably 
neglect to use the means of grace. They 
do not understand the power, the com- 
forts and blessings of prayer as they would 
if they prayed more. They are not half as 
useful to others as they would be if they 
did not neglect so many opportunities for 
making themselves useful. They practi- 
cally throw away a vast amount of power 
by not acting when they should act. One 
of the greatest secrets in Christian useful- 
ness is habitual promptitude in comirg to 
time with respect to every duty that be- 
longs to the Christian life. This liftsaction 
to its maximum, and reduces non-action to 
its minimum. All Christians who are men 
of power, alike as to the grace existing in 
their own hearts, and as to the effects 
thereof upon others, are largely marked 
by this characteristic. 

Christians who are neither strong in 
themselves, nor strong in their influence 
upon others. are chargeable with the same 
fault in kind that caused the wreck of the 
**Oregon.” That noble steamer with all her 
cargo went to the bottom of the ocean as 
the effect of omission; and so their hives 
are far less effective than they would be 
but for the same cause. Itis @ noble thing 
for one to say to himself that he will, in 
this short day of life, be all that he possibly 
can be by the best possible use of his 
powers at all times, and then to embody 
the principle in his practical living. 


THE REMOVAL OF GOVERNOR 
MURRAY. 








No act of President Cleveland’s admin- 
istration thus far causes us so much regret 
as his removal of Governor Murray. We 
understand that this removal is not made in 
the iaterests of good administration, but 
that it is purely political in its character. 

The Governor of the Territory of Utah 
holds the most difficult and delicate admin- 
istrative position in the gilt of the Presi- 
dent. The Territory isin a condition of 
chronic repressed rebellion against the 
laws. Itis the only territory in which the 
Governor's veto is absolute. The Utah 
legislature bas not passed any bills this 
winter, because the one they tried hardest 
to pass was so openly and abomivably in 
favor of Morm>nism that the Governor 
told them he should exercise his veto. 
The legislature has not for several years 
passed appropriation bills to pay the ex- 
penses of tne United S:ates Courts held 
in the territory; and now it is being con- 
sidered whether ary bill should be allowed 
to become a law appropriatiug money to 
pay the salaries of the legislators bef >re 
they pay the six hundred thousand duilars 
which they owe the Goveroment, 

The truth s>out G veroor M irrav is that 
the present Adminis'ration, when it came 
into power. fouod him in authority as Gover- 





nor of Utah. His office is not one which 


comes under the Civil Service rules, but is 
a political position. Accordingly,hesent his 
resignation in to the new President, 
just as do our ministers abroad. He was 
requested to continue his duties until re- 
lieved. He understands his position, and 
has executed the laws with rare fidelity. It 
is too much to hope that his successor, 
however well meaning, will have the nerve 
and force required to stand alone against 
all Mormondom. But some Democrat 
wants his office, and, as he is a Republic- 
an, it will be taken from him and given to 
somebody who will better represent the 
Democratic Party. There bas been no in- 
timation yet who his successor is to be, and 
all we can do is to hope that the new ap- 
pointment will be a good one, and to la- 
ment that the President should undertake 
to put a new and untried man into the most 
difficult position in his gift. Governor 
Murray knows what to do and how to do 
it: a new man may easily give up tbe con- 
test against Mormonism’s cherished relic of 
barbarism. 

We are well aware that no formulated 
tules of Civil Service required the Presi 
dent to retain Governor Murray, who is a 
Republican. But we supposed that patriot- 
ism should override partisanship every- 
where. The Governor of Utal really has 
no political duties to do. The Territory 
has po relation to politics. It is not about 
to come in as a state. The great duty of 
the Governor is to execute the United 
States law3 against polygamy; and these 
are not the laws of a party, but of the na- 
tion; and Governor Murray can execute 
those laws, while it is much to be feared 
that the influence which turns him out 
will secure a lukewarm successor. The 
removal of the Governor is, perhaps, the 
gravest mistake President Cleveland has 
made, and we most deeply regret it. 





KING POWDERLY. 





We have a good king, and we may be 
grateful to divine providence for that de- 
gree of grace. Some of us may retain the 
old prejudice in favor of individual liberty, 
but that is now getting to be a thing of the 
past. Now men do not work when they 
want to, nor stop when they want to; they 
work when they are ordered to, and they 
stop when they are ordered out. Men who 
want to work are told that they will work 
at their peril, and employers are forbidden 
to give employment to labor. There isa 
whole series of provinces, with their satraps, 
many of them foolish as well as domineering 
men, whe give the orders which their un- 
derlings have to obey. Over the satraps is 
the king, whose name is Powderly. 

King Powderly is said to be a moderate 
and sensible ruler. He declares that most 
strikes are foolish, anc that when there is 
difference between laborer and employer it 
ought to be submitted to arbitration. We 
have no doubt he rules with all the moder- 
ation that can be asked of a sultan of sa. 
traps and slaves. 

We are very thankful that King Powder- 
ly rules so gently; but we must say that he 
has about hima number of wicked part- 
ners on the lower steps of bis throne whom 
he ought to deal with. If they can, with- 
out fear of their grand master, inaugurate 
such an unreasoaable strike as that which 
has disorganized trade in the Southwest, 
can stop the traffic and travel of 
railroads against which there is no 
grievance, just to punish or coerce one 
against which there isa fancied, but nota 
real grievance, why, what is the use of be- 
ing aking? King Powderly’s sentiments 
are very good; but why does not he carry 
them out? Isit not as easy to coerce his 
satraps as it is his slaves? Why not pun- 
ish them once in a while as well as the 
public? If they are allowed to disable en- 
gines, stop trains with the violence of Je-se 
James and hie gang. then the public wil 
wake up by and by, and we shail fiod out 
that there are other meo in the world be- 
sides Kaights of Labor, and other kings that 
can put powder into their muskets, if nut 
their names. The b »ycotting of railroads, the 
stoppage of traffic by violence, the seizure 
of property, the suppression of willing 
labor by force, all this 1s vile aod criminal, 
and good King Powderly might as well 





leara it, 


THE BROADWAY RASCALITY. 


Wuaen the Board of Aldermen of this 
city, in 1884, voted to grant the Broadway 
Railroad franchise, in opposition to the 
Mayor's veto, all the circumstances, as then 
known to the public, pointed to the proba- 
bility that the franchise was obtained by 
corruption, if pot actual bribery of at least 
some of these Aldermen. The whole thing 
upon its face looked as if iniquity was at 
the bottom of it. The peopie could not 
account for the facts upon any other sup- 
position. This impression has been fully 
confirmed by the investigation and report 
of the Senate Commi.tee. The testimony 
taken by this Committee does not leave a 
particle of doubt as to whether this fran- 
chise was obtained by fraud and bribery, 
or that large sums of money were expended 
for this purpose. No honest transaction 
was ever exposed to so many grounds of 
suspicion as are presented in this case. 
One of the Aldermen, Mr. Jaehne, who was 
last week arrested and is now held a pris- 
oner in jail, has, according to the state- 
ment of Inspect.r Byrnes, confessed that 
he is a bribe-taker, and that he received 
twenty thousand dollars for his vote in 
favor of the Broadway francuise. 

What, then, in the light of the facts as 
thus far disclosed, shall be done by way of 
correction and remeay? The first answer 
to this question is to be supplied by those 
whose duty it is to administer the laws. 
Bribery is a crime against the laws of this 
state; and all parties, whether in or out of 
office, who are, directly or indirectly, in- 
volved in any legal complicity with this 
bribery, should be hunted up with unsieep- 
ing vigilance and brought tojustice. Tunis, 
as the facts now stand, seems to be true of 
a very considerable number of persons, 
some in office and some out of it. Let the 
investigation go on, and let all the secrets 
of this iniquity be brought to the light of 
day. Let indictments follow indictments 
as rapidly as the facts ascertained will jus- 
tify it. If there are fifty criminals involved 
in this crime, then let every one of them be 
sent to state prison, no matter who they 
are or what may have been their previous 
standing in society. Tbe duties of the 
Grand Jury and the District Attorney, in 
the way of preliminary inquiry and indict- 
ment, are of a grave character; and we 
trust that they will be fearlessly and faith- 
fully performed. The interests of public 
justice demand this at their hands. 

The second answer to the question is to 
be furnished by the legislature of this 
state. What it should do is to pass a 
special act annulling the Broadway Sur- 
face Railway Company's charter, thus dis- 
solving and annihilating the corporation 
altogether, and at the same time make 
such provision in respect to the rights of 
innocent purchasers and holders of its 
bonds, if there are any, as justice and 
equity require, and also dispose of the 
franchise and the actually vestcd prop- 
erty of the company in a way which, while 
consistent with justice to all legal rights 
acq:lired, will best serve the interests of 
thscity. It is the duty of the legislature 
to see toit that Mr. Sharp and bis gang of 
confederates do not profit by this iniquity; 
and the most direct way of reaching them 
is to dissolve the corporation and annibi- 
late the franchise, and then provide for 
vesting the franchise, under suitable con- 
ditiors, in another corporation, if this be 
expedient for the public iaterest. 

Ample power is vested in the legislature 
to do what we here propose. No corpor- 
ate charter exists in this state that is not 
subject to be amended or repealed in the 
discretion of the legi-luture, as one of the 
conditiuns of its existence. The same is 
true in Massachusetts; and in the case of 
Greenwood vs. The Union Freight Compa- 
ny. 105 U. 8., 13—a case which arose in 
Mas-acbusetts—the Supreme Court of the 
United 8: ates laid down priociples, which, 
being applied in this state. cover all the 
questions of law, so far as the power of the 
legislature is concerned, to deal effectual- 
ly wi h this Broad way rascality. 

Our opwion,then on this rascality is this: 
Punish the rascals who have committed 
crime, so far as they can be detected and 
convicted; and blot out tue franchise pro- 
cured by this rascali y, 80 that none of the 








rascals, wheher punished or not, shall 
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profit by it. Let courts of justice do the 
one, and let the legislature do the other. 


“POVERTY, CHASTITY AND 
OBEDIENCE.” 


Dr. Roggrs, of Pan-e'ectric notoriety, 
when asked in the telephone investigation 
if he did not see any impropriety in pre- 
senting members of Congress with stock, 
replied: *‘ Cungressmen do not take vows 
ef poverty, chastity and obedic nce. I went 
upon that principle.” 

We doubt if the principle of securing fa 
vorable legislation by bribery has ever been 
more brutally stated. We recall Oakes 
Ames's distribution of the Credit Mobilier 
stock in Congress a dozen years ago, 
which destroyed the reputation of a num- 
ber of the leading men of the day; and we 
remember that Mr. Ames seemed in his 
commercial mind to be astonishingly op- 
tuse to the enormity of the offense. But 
he did not openly defend it, much less 
make it the matter of a joke. The two 
members of Congress most deeply affected, 
Oakes Ames and James Brooks, were 
publicly reprimanded by the Speaker of 
the House, and it is believed that the dis- 
grace shortened their lives. But Dr. 
Rogers does not seem to possess the capa- 
bility of honest shame. Ile has lost the 
power to blush. 

Dr. Rogers’s plan was to distribute h’s 
Pan-clectric stock among such members of 
Congres3 us he could reach, and such other 
statesmen as he thought would be likely to 
become members of the Cabinet. One of 
the latter most deeply ccorcerned is the 
Attorney-General, w occupies just the 
p%sition which Dr. Rogers most wished to 
command. Among the Cungressmen to 
whom he offered his stock was Mr. 8. 8. 
Cox. The latter bad not only sense enough 
to see the insult intended, but conscience 
enough to resent it with a contemptuous 
reply. But there were others who saw no 
objection to receiving for nothing what 
might become very valuable to them, if 
certain action were taken by the Govern- 
ment. 

it has not yet become valuable, and it is 
not likely, for this reason, that we shall 
have a public scandal and excitement about 
it of such magnitude as attended the expo- 
sure of the Credit Mobilier bribes. But 
the offense is just the same, both in the 
guilty intent of those who have offered the 
free stock, and in the guilty acceptance of 
those who did not take Mr. Cox’s honest 
course. Nothing else will dishonor and 
degrade our Government so much as the 
knowledge that those who are buying their 
official actioa can say of them, with sting- 
ing contempt, that they do not take vows 
of poverty, chas.ity and obedience. 





a en 
> - 
Eslitorial Aotes. 

Tur difference between the Old Tertament 
aud the New is given v: ry clearly in the Sunday- 
school lesson on which we comment this week. 
By Moses came the law; through Jesus Christ 
came grace andtruth. The Olid Testament gave 
commands, “ This do and ye enail live.” The 
New Testament gives instruction and affection, 
truth and grace. So we may say that the Old 
Testament teaches us 10 bate gio, and tbreatens 
its punishment. It teactes the fear of God, 
bus not so clearly the love of gvodners in 
the love of a God of inhnite goodness and 
mercy. Neither Testament can be spared; four 
neither alone gives the compleie man, A man, 
to be complete, must hate evil and love good. 
He must dv one just as much as he does the 
other. One must be tre measure of the other. 
Mr. Arnold said that be would put no confidence 
in a boy who showed eitherelement alone. One 
who bated evil without loving good, or one who 
loved good without hating evil, had nct the 
fiber in him to make a true man. So we need 
Moses with the terror of the law, though there 
is not a promise of Heaven in it; and we need 
Jesus Christ with all bis fullness of promises 
and of instruction. 





We have seen a funny statement going the 
rounds of the Becond Advent press to the effect 
that the river Eupbrats is drying np, but we 
did not think it worth while to contradict the 
noneense until we saw it sol-mnly reproduced in 
The Christian Advocate last week, under 
“Things Worvh Quoting.” We cannot imagine 


anstbing much kss worth quoting than the 
fiction that ‘‘ this ancient river is in danger of 
disappearing altogether.” It will disappear when 
the Armenian snows cease to melt under the 


summer's sua. The report quoted by our con- 
temporary continues : 

“ Of late years the banks below Ba»ylon have been 
giving way, so that the stream spread out intoa 
marsh, unti] steamers could not pass, and only a 
narrow channel remuined for native boats. Now 
this passage is becoming obliterated, with the prob- 
able result that the famous river wil] be swallowed 
up by the desert.” 


The present writer last year rode up the 
banks of the Eupbrates a thousand)miles, two bun- 
dred miles of it south of Babylou, and for augbt 
he could see that swift and mighty s ream, “the 
great River Euphrates,” was likely to run as 
long as the Mississippi. It is very true that the 
bapks cave in sometim: s, but that does not hurt 
the river at all,"hough 1t does make the water as 
muddy as that of the Missouri. We can im- 
agine the astonishment of the Mudir of Hillab, 
or Diwanieh, or Semawe, or Suk-e-Sheyuk, or 
Buszora, or Mohammera, on being told that the 
sixth angel had puured out his vial on the Eu- 
pbrates and its waters had literally dried up. 
However that story may help our Second Ad- 
vent brethren here we should not advise a mis- 
sionary to repeat it in Mesopotamia as an argu- 
ment for the present fulfillment of the prophecy 
of the Revelation. 





WHETHER the Bible is of divine authority, and 
hence binding upon the faith ,and conscience 
of men, is a question of fact, to be answered 
affirmatively or negatively in the light of the 
evidence. All must admit the possibility of its 
divine authority. Every candid person will 
also concede that there is at least some presump- 
ticn in favor of the divine authority of the Bible. 
What, then, is the rule of prudence and sound 
discretion in the light of this presump.ion? Our 
answer to this question is that such a presump- 
tion is, for all purposes relating to our practice, 
as good as the in dst absolute demonstration. The 
Bible being a revelation from God, we are then 
in this world probationers for immortality, here 
forming a character that will determine whether 
we shall spend that immortality in Heaven or in 
Hell. The differenve between the two, consid- 
ered in relation to our intereste, makes the 
broadest contrast conceivable. Nothing can be 
more glorious than the one, and nothing more 
awful than the other. Andif the Bible is but 
presumptively true in what it says about this 
life and that which 1s to come, and the relation 
established by God between the two lives, so 
that one course of action will secure to us 
Heaven, and the opposite course will involve- 
the damnation of Hell, then this is sufficient to 
give a rule of action, and just as sufficient as 
would be the highest possible proof. This would 
then be our best light, and every one is bound 
to follow his best hghi. The thing to be done 
on the basis of a presumption, and equally on 
that of an absolute demonstration, 1s to repent 
of our sins and believe in Christ, and bring 
forth fruits meet for repentance and faith ; and 
this, upon either supposition, is the only safe 
course for any one to adopt in the practical con- 
duct of his life. Every other course takes the 
hazard of being ruined for eternity; and this 
surely is a hazard that no man can wisely take. 
There is a safe side in religion, as well as on 
other subjects; and that safe side commends it 
self to our common sense, as furnishing a good 
rule of action. 


Ir is a matter for the most sincere regret that 
the fate of the Blair Education Bill in the House 
is very doubtful. It received, after lorg aud 
careful discussior, an overwhelming m»jority of 
votes in the Senate; but the report is that the 
House Committee on Education is opposed to it, 
and that it can come before the Hcuse only by 
being taken out of the hands of that Oommitree, 
An important article in this week's INDEPENDENT, 
from the pen of Dr. Haygood, makes clear the 
argument for the bill, which rests on the illiter- 
acy avd tbe poverty of the Southern States. 
These two facts are patent as midnight, aud 1t is 
foliy to deny them. The Seutbern Stats have 
done as much for education, in proportion to 
their wealth, as the Northern States have, and 
they properly boast of their liberality, and of 
their schools ; but to use this argument, against 
the instruction given by state legislatures to 
their Congressmen, and against the advice of 
the best citizens of the South, to defeat the 
Blair Bill is hardly to be pardoned. The only 
real argument brought to bear against the bill 
is that its passage will tend to sap the manly 
self-reliance of the South. The statement of 
the argument is laughable. Really there is no 
great danger of a development of a sentiment 
of governmental centralization and paternalism 
in the South. It has not been a vice of the 
South from the time of Calhoun to Jefferson 
Davis; and to suggest it is amusing. As well 
say that Boston 1s humiliated because the State 
of Massachusetts supplements the city tax for 
schools. We do not observe that the state grant 
discourages the towns’ and'cities’ zeal for"educa- 

tion, and it is nonsense to say that national aid 
will be a drag instead of a stimulus to state 
effort fcr education. Even more absurd is it to 
argue that the Southern schools are so good as 
to need no subventions for their improvement. 
The one who offers the argument probably does 





not himself believe it. If he does, let him visit 





the schools in any one of the states to be bene- 
fitted. 





Ir is unfortunate for the Republican Senators 
who now demand the official papers filed in 
the departments, that their action wppears 
to be prompted, somewhat, by pariy con- 
siderations, We have had no doubt of the 
justice of their demand. It rests on the -simrle 
propositions that what is filed is official,and that 
what is official is free to the use of Congress. 
But it strikes the public as odd that Republican 
Senators forg + tne truth of these propositions 
from the time tbat Andrew Jobpson passed 
down and out until Mr. Cleveland was inaugu- 
rated. Equally odd—if, in tbe face of its 
prevalence, any phase of party tyranny. may be 
called odd—is the changeableness of the Demo- 
cratic attitude on the same question. Mr. 
Thurman, when chairman of the Senate -Ju- 
diciary Committee, with Senator Bayard, 
Senator Garland, and Senator Lamar, made 
the identical request for papers that the three 
latter gentlemen now join in refusing.« In 
short the attitude of the Senators as t> their 
right to call for papers seems to have varied ac- 
cordirg tothe party changes in the Ex<cutive. 
There is,however, a way open to Republican Sen- 
ators to prove that they are actuated by other 
than mere party motives. They claim that there 
shonid be no secrets among official records ; the 
country claims that there should be no secrets in 
the Houses of Congress. Each claim looks to 
the same beneficent end. Legislative publicity 
is the safeguard of the nation’s welfare. Espe- 
cially in the matter of appointments, the sub- 
ject now before the countrr, publicity would be a 
check on all forms of party compulsion, intimi- 
dation, and corruption. The farce of senato- 
rial secrecy has several times recently been 
glaringly apparent, when, by petty slips, 
executive matters, in themselves of little 
importanc3 and possessing not a shadow of rea- 
son for secrecy, have been divulged in open 
eession to the ro ema)) horror of parliament- 
ary experts. Senator Platt, of Connecticut, 
possesses the courage of his convictions, and, 
though a Republican, he detests the sham and 
the evil of secrecy. If his colleagues, hav- 
ing won the sober judgment of the pub- 
lic to their support, want is sympatby as 
well, let them urge forward Mr. Piatt’s 
bill against secret sessions. Or, at least, let 
them accept the following amendment to the Ed- 
munds resolution, which Senator Van Wyc 
offered last Thursday: ‘‘And in all such cases of 
removal the matter of confirmation shall be con- 
sidered in open session of the Senate.” 


Tue c:tizens of Portland in Oregon, last week, 
did an act which is greatly to their credit. There 
are in that city some six hundred Chinamen, 
having a perfect right by law and by treaty to 
reside there, and the Knights of Labor had 
determined that they ** must go,” treaty or no 
treaty. Mayor Gates issued a call for a meeting 
of the citizens at the court house to consider the 
question, in which he said: 

*¢It seems to be high time for all good people to 
come out and ghow the cisreputable outlaws that 
the losal authorities wil] be sustained by the people, 
and that law and order must and will be maintained 
in Portland.” 

Some fifteen hundred citizens of Portland, rep- 
resenting the better elements of society, re- 
spouded to this call by their presence. Mayor 
Gates presided at the me ting; and, after a 
suitable preamble settung forth the tacte, the 
following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

* Resolved, by the citizens of Portland, in mass 
meeting assembled, That it is our auty to uphold 
law and order in this community, and that we will 
sustain and aid the Jegal autnorities in maintaining 
them; that we will maintain and sustain the funda- 
mental principles of hberty and humanity, as 
adupted by the founders of the republic, taat man 
has an ialienable right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, and that these are inherent 
rights, of which no one can unlawfully be deprived: 
and that we will not allow any one to be prevented 
through violence or intimidation from working for a 
livelihood, or be driven from house or home, and we 
pledge vur means, and if necessary our lives, to up- 
hold these principles; and that we will do al! m our 
power to bring condign punishment on any and all 
who may be found engaged in riotous and unlawful 
conduct. 

* Resolved, That the Chairman of this meeting ap- 
point a committee of fifteen, whose duty it shall be 
to consult with the proper authorities and to adopt 
such lawfu. measures as they may deem advisable 
under the circumstances, to the end that peace and 

good order may prevail.” 
We have not in a long time read anything 
that has given us so much pleasure as this ac- 
tion of the people in Portland. The Knights of 
Labor had given the Chinamen of that city 
notice that they must leave within a certain 
period, or take the consequences, by which they 
meant violence. The citizens of Portland, at 
the meeting referred to, pledged themselves to 
defend these Chinamen in their rights, to put 
down riotous proceedings agsinst them, and to 
sustain the civil suthorities in preserving law 
and orJjer, and bringivg all anti-Chinese rioters 
to condign punishment. The time had come 
for the people to speak, and to show the Knights 





of Labor that they were not the people, but 





simply a set of law breakers; and the pcople 
did speak. Let the bet:er elements of society 
in every city and town in the Pacific States and 
territories take a similar course ; and this most 
Oisgraceful crueade of violence against China- 
men would speedily come to an end. It is avti- 
American and inbuman, as well as wicked, 
Great credit 18 due to the Daily Oregonian, 
published at Portland, for its noble stand in 
defense of Cninese nights. 





Wat is known a3 the Morrow Chinese Bill 
was last week defeated in the House Commi‘tee 
on Foreign Affairs by the casting vote of Mr, 
Belmont, its chairman. Mr. Henley, a member 
of the committee from Califoroia, asked bim if 
he had avy idea as to the result of this adverse 
action in California; and Mr. Belmont very 
properly replied that, whatever the result 
might be, the committee must pay some re- 
epect to the solemn treaty obligations into 
which the nation had entered with China. 
The simple truth is that this bill, if it had be 
come a law, would have violated: our treaty 
stipulations with China. One of the stipulations 
in the treaty cf 1830 is that Chinamen, then 
resident in the United States, should be allowed 
to go and come of their own free will, and 
should also in this country enjoy all the rights, 
privileges, and immunities of ci'izens or sub- 
jects of the most favored nation. The first cec- 
tion of the Morrow bill proposed to deprive 
them of this right of free and unobstructed 
egress and ingress, The third section, pro- 
viding for identification by photographs, made 
a discrimination against Chinamen, which 
would not apply to the citizens or subjects of 
the famostvored nation, The eighth section 
restricted the transportation of Chinese passen- 
gers to this country, of every description, to 
One passenger to every fifty tons of a vessel’s 
burden ; and this plainly is in conflict with the 
treaty of 1850 and the previous treaty of 1&6%. 
Mr. Belmont did a wise thing in defeating this 
bill by his casting vote. It is a mattcr of very 
little consequence what may be the result in 
Cahfornia. ‘California is-but.a small part of 
the United States ; and this great nation cannot 
afford to make treaties and then legislate in 
direct violation of their provisions, in order to 
keep itself in harmony with the anti-Chinese 
madness of a part of the people of California, 
This is asking rather too much for the folly of 
fools. 


....The Methodist Advocate accuses us of mis- 
representation in calling it a caste paper, and 
demands proof. In1884the Advoeate published 
the following : 

** The question of mixing the races in the Metho- 

dist Universities in the South has been clearly and 
distinctly settled by the M. E. Conference in session 
in Philadelphia. The resolutions which are pub- 
lished below were drafted by Dr. Manker, of this 
city, and were introduced as specialiy applying to 
the Chattanooga and Little Rock Universities. This 
emphatic action snould effectually put a quietus to 
the stale sensat’on that the Chattanooga University 
will be open to both races,” 
The same year it administered a stinging rebuke 
to some colored students of Atlanta, who ven- 
tured to protest against caste insttutions. If 
the Advocate has changed its attitude since then 
it has escaped our observation, and we have re- 
ceiv.d it regularly. If it it is not to-day an ad- 
vocate of the color line, and will say so, we will 
gladly announce the fact. 


....-One New York Alderman has been arrested 
for bribery, and others ars well witaiu the toils. 
So far good. An interesting feature of tbe in- 
vestigation comes cut in the case of Aldermen 
Pearson, not yet arrested. His brother-in-law is 
forced to confess that tbe business of farming out 
tbe profits bas been reduced to an art. The profits 
were 80 far discounted that tbe brother in Jaw put 
up the money necessary to secure Mr. Pearson’s 
elec 100, perhaps a couple of thousand dollars, it 
being the agreement that he was tu bave balf of 
the spoils. He testified that the money he had 
received came, he supposed, from ** profits of the 
Aldermanic business,” which is another term 
for bribes. We trust tnat the Aldermin and 
his brvther’s ‘*profits of the Aldermanic business” 
may be par:ly offset by the city’s profits of the 
penitentiary businers, 


...-The Democratic editors of Indiana don’t 
seem to relish much the administration of 
Grover Cleveland. In a recent address they 
thus speak about the ‘second Washington,” 
their ‘* model President,” whose ** reforms” were 
to astonish the whole world, including vbat por- 
tion of it known as the United States of America. 
There editors s2y that Cleveland’s administra- 
tion is ‘a government without a definition, & 
policy without a principle, a picture without @ 
background, a political farce, a blunderbuss of 
inconsistencies, a monument of depleted fidelity, 
and a reflection upon the intelligence of the 
American people.” 


....Judge Brewer, whose decision in The Stale 
of Kansas v. Walruff has been the subject of 
considerable discussion, said, in The Stale of 
Kansas v. Bradley, 26 Fed. Rep. 239: 








‘A state may absolutely prohibit the manufacture © 


or sale of intoxicating liquors. No State Supreme 
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Court has ever denied the power, and the Suprem 
court of the United States, both before and after 
the adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment, has 
often and expressly affirmed it.” 


The Judge added that this state ‘“‘ power 
comprehensive and absolute, carries with it 
everything which is merely incidental,” which 
means that each state has power to make pro- 
hibition effectual. 


..[t is reported by telegraph that the House 
of Lords has voted to open the English mus: ums 
on Sunday. We presume there is a mistake 
about it. The vote has reference probably to 
atingle museum. We remember that in the 
House of Lords last year there was a tie vote 
on the proposition to open the South Kensing- 
ton Natural History Museum, but that the House 
of Commons rejected the bill the last time it 
came before the popular House by a vote of 208 
to 83; and we believe there is no change in the 
sentiment of that House. 


...-lf one wants to enjoy the comforts 
afforded by the Bible, the indispensable condi- 
tion of securing the result is that he should bow 
his head and his heart to the absolute authority 
of the Bible in all matters pertaining to relig- 
ious faith and practice. In no otber mood of 
miud can he receive these comforts or be en- 
titled to them. If he cavils with the Bible or 
tritles with it, this will certainly destroy its 
power to bless his soul. Its comforts are for 
those, and for those only, who implicitly yield 
to its authority. 


..--Dr. H. L. Wayland, editor of The National 
Baptist, writes us: 

There is a mistake inthe item in second column, 
page 20, of THE INDEPENDENT, of this week. Mrs. 
Anandibai Joshee, a high caste Hindu, graduated ; 
but it is her cousin, Mrs. Rambai, the Pundita, who 
was Professor of Sanskrit at Cheltenham,etc. She 
tame over in order to see her relative graduate. 
The Pundita is a very tateresting, intelligeat wo- 
man. I asked her as to the extent of education 
among the women of India. She said, as an illustra- 
tion: ** In the city of Poona, there are 100,000 people. 
Perhaps there are fifty women who can read, and 
Poona is a favorable instance.” 


..-The appointment of Mr. Oberly as one of 
the Board of Civil Service Commissioners, de- 
serves to meet the approval of the public. Mr. 
Ob:rly has performed his duties in the depart- 
ment of the Indian Commissioner with fidelity 
and skill, showing an earnest desire for the best 
administration. Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, whom 
he succeeds, has been the apostle of Civil Ser- 
vice reform in America, and now that he and 
his atsociates have laid the foundation, we do 
not see why it should not be carried on suc- 
cessfully. 

..A mob of some fifty white men, armed 
with carbines and revolvers, in Carrollton, Miss., 
last week went into the court house, 
where thirteen Negroes were arraigned on a 
criminal charge, and deliberately shot ten of 
them dead on the spot. We assume that Missis- 
sippi has a law against murder, and we shall be 
curious to see what the laws of that state will do 
with these fifty white murderers. They ought, 
tvery one of them, to be punished with death. 


.-»- The Morning Star complains that we spoke 
ofthe Free Bap‘ists as a ‘* semi-Baptist denomi- 
Ration.” We could not believe that we had done 
so, but reference to our file proved the fact. 
The larguage was aslip, and we regret that we 
used the expression which has given offense. 
That the Fr-e Baptists believe us thoroughly as 
anybody in the duty of baptism on confession 
of sins, and that baptism ought to be by iamer- 
sion, is beyond question. 


..-The Cunard Company is doing the wise, 
the sensible, and the just thing in helping the 
immigrants who were on board the * Oregon” 
and lost everything by her destruction, and in 
providing means tor sending them to their des- 
tination at the West. Whether the company is 
legally liable for these lusses or not, this is cer- 
tainly humane. 


--The friends of purity ought to know that 
abill has been reporied favorably in the New 
York Legislature which is nothing more nor less 
than a Contagious Diseases Act. It is an infa- 
mous proposal, and citiz2ns who do not believe 
in state regulation of prostitution should send 
in their protests at once. 


+---One of the secrets in living a happy life 
consists in being practically an optimist. Make 
the best of everything, ank think the best in 
Tegard to everything, and thus live on the 
bright side of life. Every tife has a bright side, 
and the better way is to look at it as much as 
Possible, 


--Four young men at Buchtel College, 
Akron, O., have been arrested for assaulting a 
fellow student, and bouncing him in a blanket. 

Pleases us. Even the milder forms of haz- 
ing must be stopped, and young men taught by 
the courts to be gentlemen and not bullies. 


--»»For some years the Congregationalists 
and Free Baptists carried on their work for the 
in together, through the agency of the 

rican Missionary Association, There was 
full harmony between them. 


CONGREGATIONALISM AT THE 
NATIONAL CAPITAL. 


BY L. H. COBB, D. D. 





NivE-TENTHs of a century of our national life 
had pressed before there was such a thing as 
orgavized Congregationaliem at the National 
Capital. There were Congregationalists in Con- 
gress from the firs:. They could and shonld have 
bad a home of their own in whch to worship. 
The vear 1865 had to come before **The First Con- 
gregational Church of Washington” was brought 
into being. The vigorous mivistry it has had 
has showed the vitality of the polity and the 
power of its princivles. Its present gifted pas- 
tor has a membership of more than 700 to help 
ba and illus‘rate the power of the Pilgrim 

aith, 

For ascore of years that one Church was the 
only representative of the Congregational 
denovnination at the nation’s Capital. But no 
one Church, however large its membership, how- 
ever able its ministry, could do the work and 
meet the demands on us, of a city of 150,000 
people. The bitterest foe to sectarianism could 
utter no word of just protest against a second 
Church of the Lord Jesus Christ, to which any 
Christian would be readily admitted. So said a 
large and able representative council, assem- 
bled February 19th, 1885, at the call of 
‘The Tabernatle Congr gational Church.” 
Eighty-five resident members invited the coun- 
cil, and asked recognition, They brought with 
them a property, including house and lot, worth 
at least #25.000. But the property, for reasons 
bevond their control, was and still is heavily in- 
volved. By heroic sacrifice and earnest work 
they bad carried the debt and a expenses 
in a manuer which commended them most 
heartily to the recognizing council. The Rev. 
Dr. E. B. Webb, of Boston, preached the ser- 
mon, and the Rev. Dr. J. B. Clark, of New York, 
gave the Right Hand of Fellowship to the new 
Chtreb. Thus unofficially, but none the less 
heartily, two of our national societies, the 
American Congregational Union, of which Dr. 
Webb was president, and the American Home 
Missionary Society, of which Dr. Clark is secre- 
tary, indorsed the Church, and at the same 
time installed its present pastor, the Rev. Robert 
Nourse.+ Since the day of recognition and in- 
stallation twenty-five persous bave united with 
the Church, and one hundred have joined the 
Sabbath-school. The enterprise bas the hearty 
support of the First Cpourch, and of the entire 
New Jersey Association, of which the Church is 
amember, It isin a quarter of the city inade- 
quately supplied with churches, having around 
it 40,000 people, waiting to be reached. 

What, then, have we in this Second Congre- 
gational Church of Washington, knownas *‘ The 
Tabernacle Congregational Church?” A case of 
charity? Charity is no name forit. Duty to 
Christ and the New Testament polity, not to 
mention the actual want of the part of the city 
where ‘**the Tabernacle” sands, are the final 
and principal factors. The Church is undoubt- 
edly needed. The whole movement is Christian. 
Its aim 18 conversion and the building of Chris- 
tian character. But it is handicapped with 
debt. It can never do its legitimate work under 
this burden. Its claim for deliverance 1s na- 
tional. Its work is to be national as well as 
local. Always well manned, it will divide its 
accommodations and privileges with other 
churches, for the benefit of meu from all parts 
of the land, Its debt ought nut to interfere 
with its work for a day. What is the sum of 
$14,500 among 400,000 American Congregation- 
alists? How quickly could that load of debt be 
lifted from this struggling church, if by one 
consent, 145 stewards of God’s bounty would 
send, for that church, to the Treasurer of the 
American Covgreguiional Union, 59 Bible 
House, New York, #100 each. How many will 
lay tbis on their hearts and their hands on their 
pockets, and send their checks? 


New Yorg, 











TO OUR READERS. 


Tue subscribers of Tne INDEPENDENT 
ought, perhaps, to know some of the facts 
in regard to the advertising columns of the 
paper, which must be, in a properly con- 
ducted newspaper, of exceedingly great 
value to its readers. In the first place, we 
claim what we know to be a fact, that no 
other religiuus weekly newspaper in the 
United Siates has such clean advertising cul- 
umps as ourown. What we mean by this 
is, that its columns are quite free from any 
advertising of a fraudulent character. We 
refuse to insert every year several thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of advertising that is 
sent us, which we know from the wording 
of it, or by some other sign, is not of such 
a character a3 can be safely inserted in 
Tue INDEPENDENT. If the adveriising col- 
umns of Tue INDEPENDENT are so carefully 
guarded as to exclude all fraudulent adver- 
tising, it follows that these columns are of 
the greatest value to our readers. The ad- 
vertising in Tae INDEPENDENT is largely of 
a general character, and a person living in 


any part of the country can avail himself of 
any of the advantages offered by these 
general advertisers, and secure gouds, 
wares and merchandise, of every descrip- 
tion, as easily and as cheaply as though he 
were living at the great centers of distribu- 
tion. It is quite possible that some fraud- 
ulent advertisement may, in spite of our 
utmost exertions to the contrary, get into 
our columns; but, if so, it will only prove 
the old adage that the exception proves 
the rule. The advertisers themselves ap- 
preciate the value of a paper in which 
they can be sure always of unexception- 
able company. 

We are glad to say to our subscribers, 
and we feel that it is of interest to them, 
that the receipts of Taz InpePEnpeEnt for 








subscriptions continue, at this late day in’ 





the season, to average, as they have since 
last October, from twenty-five to forty per 
cept, greater than the corresponding weeks 
of Jast year. We hope and trust this 
increase will continue during the year 1886; 
if it does, the credit will be largely due to 
the good offices of our friends and the sub- 
scribers of the paper. It is now almost 
exceptional for an cld subscriber to send 
us his renewal without, at the same time, 
sending the name of a new subscriber, 
and, in a great many cases, clubs of from 
five to fifteen or twenty. A!) this is very 
gratifying to us; avd it enables us to do 
what we want to do—namely, put more 
money into the columns of the paper, and 
add still wore to its attractiveness as the 
**lurgest, the ablest, and the best” relig- 
ious and literary weekly in the world, 

We urge our readers to rcnew their sub- 
scriptions a week or two before their expira- 
tion, so that no bumbers of the paper may be 
lost by them. All subscriptions are stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for; but 
if it is not convénient for a subscriber to 
renew his subscription promptly at its ex- 
piration, we sball ke pleasure in continu- 
ing his paper if so requested. - We shall be 
glad to furnish any person with specimen 
copies, for the purpcse of raising clubs or 
otherwise. The club terms of Tue INpE- 
PENDENT are so very favorable that it is the 
easiest matter in the world to raise a club 
by simply presenting the case to would-be 
subscribers. 

We have printed in circular form the 
Charles Lamb poem, ‘‘ Beauty and the 
Beast,” with the original engravings and 
the music. We will take pleasure in send- 
ing this to any person who may desire it 
upon receipt of a two cent stamp. 

Tue INDEPENDENT’s special Clubbing List 
will be sent free to any person asking for 
it. Any one wishing to subscribe for one 
or more papers or magazines, in connection 
with THe INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by ord*ting trom our Club-List. 


ONE DOLLAR SAVED. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO SUBSORIBERS. 


Single subscriptions, $3.00 per annum. 
OLUB RATES. 


Two “ene aman paliinnbicabents atte, 50 each. 
Three - wilcihaee emia 2338 * 
Four Yr ee eee | 
Five o senhestdishesenantae "s 


Any number in excess of five, $2.00 each. 

Our object in offering Tot INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2.cach is to place the 
paper in five families, instead of one. Each 
member of such a club pays #2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

LOWEST SUBSCRIPTION BATES. 

One month....... $ .30/One year....... .& 3.00 
Three months... .75)Two years....... 5.00 
Four months.... 1.00/Three years..... 7.00 
Six montbs....... 1.50/Four years... .. 8.50 
Nine months.... 2.25|Five years..... 10.00 

Any number over five at $2.90 each. 

Sample copies of THe INDEPENDENT will 
be sent free to any address. 








"READING Nt NOTICES 


NEw publica‘ions ; handsomely illustrated: 
“ rhrough Wonderland with Lieut. watka” and 
“ Alice’s Adventuresin New W: onderland.” describ- 
ing the tourist’s route to Alaska, the tourist's and 
sportsmap's .esorts along the Northern Pacitic Rail- 
road aod the Yeliowstoe National Park, sent free 
on application to CHARLES 5S. Fes, G. P. & T. A., St. 
aul, Minn.— sdovt. 





MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
Is always reliable. Relieves Coughs, Colds and all 
affections ot the Throat and and Lungs. 
WE learn that many peovle are buying the 7 per 
cent. Guaranteed Farn Loans ot the k pitabte Mort- 
gage Company, 156 Broadway, New york 


IN NEW QUARTERS. 
MEssRs Lorp & THomas, of staheage, the we'l- 
to move into 
new querters, at Nos, 45, 47 and 49 Randolph St., be- 
ween Stare, snd Wabssh Ave , where they will oc- 








FAMILY Y BIBLES. 

ATTENTION is called to the advertisement of the 

Bible Pupiishitg Co., of 2,4 and 6 Couege Piace, this 
city, wh) are offering Bi bles at low prices. 


WE Gute to call the attention of such cf our read 
ers as m contenplating housekeeping to the 
card of Hadley’s, Comper Lustitute, bag vd York City. 
which appearsiu our columps. his firm have con- 
stantly on hand fuli lives of white and decorated 
French chiua and Sage’ Be Cty vinver, Tea, and 


specialty o: senting their moons throughout the coun- 
try on receipt of P.-O. mney order or Uraft, or cy 
Express, C. O. D. Tiiustrated Catalogue ana price- list 
free on application. 








enry. Arthur Herbert, Ex-member 
oA jl oprietor af the world famed 
ao ageracy and Muckross Abbey, etc., etc, 
Mvoxross ABBEY, Killarney, Ireland. 
** Liebig Co.'s Coca Beef Tonic deserves all the praise 
itis receiving.” HENRY ARTHUR HERB rt 
: v 





IMPERIAL GRANUM. 


T 
ket, ver “may of them havine more or less merit, 
but of thenra! 


pequet very effioacious, Thea: a & of the readers 
of THE INDEPENDENT is called tothe large advertire- 
merton the last Pie of \ issue of our paper, and 
we invite those of them who are not acquainted with 
tne werits of the !mperie] Granum to investigate is 
lieving that our favorable opinion of it will be 
pA than justified by acilose examination of its 
merits, 


SEVEN PER CENT. 


THE Fattern Banking Company of Boston, Mass., 
offer couservative investors seven per cent. n ov teages 
upor cultivated Western Farms, interest and princi- 
Fal payabiein New York yr Boston Oitculase giving 

ll varticulars can be obtained by addressing the 

Eastern Banking Uo., 43 Milk Street, Boston. Mass. 


HER MAJESTY'S FAVORITE. 
Gooernrte GLYOCEBINE —Prepared only by the Roy- 
tichC mpany "ef ¢ Chemists and Perfumers, and 
as eupplied too:the Ad Fanily, e her Royal Hich 





aid delicate. No ns ul ingredie nts. “Exquisite,” 
says the peerless Lillie Langtry. Of druggists, ig 4 
goods dealers,ctc. Ihe Liebig™ Cusapany, (N. 

pot, 8 Murray St.). Sole Awerican Agents,—A An 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


TO BUSINESS MEN. 


The Advertiser has had twenty years’ experienee as 
a Merchant in this city, having had sole charge of 
Finances and Credits; can d sixty th d 
dollars in cash. Would like to join an established 
house where his capital and services will yield a foir 
return. Address “ Business,” care N. Y. INDEPEND- 


KING & MURRAY, 


Flushing, N, ae 
invite correspordepce wie all who wieh to plan 
hardy trees and shrubs, eitber fruit or ornamental. 


NURSERV ESTABLISHED 179. 


DOES 
YOUR HOUSE 


NEED 


PAINTING? 


Averill Paint 


IS THE 


BEST IN THE MARKET, 


and is 


GUARANTEED. 


We gnarantee the Averill Paint will prove 
satisfactory when applied accoroing to direc- 
tions. We do notmeana guaranty of satisfac- 
tion only when the paint is first applied ; but our 
guaranty embraces a sufficient time to properly 
teat the merit of the paivt. Ovr friends from 
whom our paint may be purchased are author- 
ized to prot ct this guaranty. 


My exverience as agent (for 8 years) for the 
sale of the Averill Paint has been so satisfacto- 
ry that [ have yet to hear of a distatisfied, cus- 
tomer ; all speak of its superiority in wear and 
appearance to lead and oil.—Samvurt L. Waps- 
worTH & Sons, Eastport. Me. 

H. Harice, E-q . L»Grange, Texas, writes: 
Ihave baodied aud us-d Paints for the last 
fortv-three years, but bave found none to equal 
the Averill. 

Ricuarp P. Kent, Son & Co, Lancaster, 
N. H., write: Havirg usd «und soid, almost ex- 
clusively for the past three yeare, the Averill 
Puints, we consider them superior to apy paints 
we ever handitd. We bave yet to fivd a case 
where they have not given periect sausfaction, 

J.J. THomas Feq., editor of the * Cultivator 
and Country Gentk man,” Union Spring, N. Y.: 
**L bave used *be Averill Paint yearly for 1 ine 
years, and it bus given entire sa isfaction, bk ing 
cheaper, drying sooner, adbering better, and 
lastiog lopger than any otber paint that I 
know of.” 

Hon. P. T. Barnum, Bridgeport, Conn., says; 
I have u-ed the Averill Paiat on over sixty of 
my buildings with entire satisfaction. 


Send for Sample Card to 


SEELEY BROTHERS, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 























DAVIDGE BRAND. 
Special Fertilizers for Potatoes, Cabbages, Vegetables, Fruits, etc, 


Send for 
Pamphlet. 


RUSSEL COE FERTILIZER CO. 


R. C. DAVIDGE, General Agent, 88 Wall St., N. Y. 





Joel McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Roots and Shoes. Iam now menvfacturing them on a largescal 
with new and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 
of all, rich and poor. I will send to all applicants price-lists, full instructions for self-measu1 ement for men, 
women and children, and return the shoes ag quickly as they can be made. They will fit beautifully, will 

never warp, distort or injure the tenderest foot, and will restore bad and distorted feet to eymmetry and com- 
fort. Imake no shoddy goods, and my highest class boote —s shoes sre unsurpassed either in material or 


workmanship by any woods! Se ony country. and my lowest A 


goods are superior in every reepect to all 


rice. T Tiect chess should send for my /ree illustiated pam 
others Ot leh will oi ve on en ani information that is required. It will , you to sed forthe paanphises, 
T » leather of all kinds for ladies’ or gentlemen’s boots and shoes, and to make them soft and 
beautiful, use my Seal Polish Blacking. 





ako RARE OIE Me ess 


McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes and Patent 
LXDBPEXDERT. 
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School and College. 


Taz Bureau of Education publishes a review 
of the reports of the British Roya] Commission- 
ers on technical instruction, by the late Dr. 
Charles O. Thompson, of Terre Haute, Indiana. 
He says: 

“The Russians alone among European nations 
are entitled tothe credit of attempting to reform the 
technical training of engineers and mechanics by 
mixing workshop instruction with otherelements of 
the polytechnic course. Their success is remarka- 
ble. Russia ig the lee shore upon which the choic- 
est educational pebbles may be gathered. In study- 
ing Russia one sees all European technological edu- 
cation epitomized ; and the whole plan of the new 
education in Russia may be seen in the two schools 
of technology at St. Petersburg and Moscow. In 
each school is an ample, well-equipped manufactur- 
ing machine shop, where the students see good work 
done by sxilled mechanics, and are taught to do 
such work themselves; the course of study is 
otherwise substantially the same as in the 
German polytechnics. In each shop a defi- 
nite number of hours of work are required 
of every student, with this difference in the 
plan, that at Moscow the shop work 1s mized with 
the duties of every week of the six-year course; at St. 
Petersburg it is consolidated into a fifth year, after 
all the school work of the four-year course has been 
finished. At Moscow no week passes without shop 
work; at St. Petersburg no shop work is done til) 
the beginning of the fifta year, which year is wholly 
devoted to drawing and shop work. The two 
schools differ also in this, that at St. Petersburg all 
the students are externs, at Moscow about one- 
third are boarders, The requirements for admission 
at St. Petersburg are more exacting than st Mos- 
cow, but the course is a year shorter; so that gradu- 
ates of the two schools stand on about the same 
level, aspire to and compete for the same positions 
—viz., foremen, superintendents, engineers, etc. 
andachieve tuccess in kindred fields. Substan- 
tially ail the graduates of eacd school find satisfac- 
tory employment.” 

The new tridge over the Neva at St. Peters- 
burg was built under the superintendence of 
Poly technic engineers. 

..+.The Society of Decorative Art has organ. 
ized a regular academic school at its studios in 
West 224 Street. The classes in the study of 
art receive thorough instruction in drawing 
from life and vast, painting from life ; from the 
costumed model,and from still life. There are also 
classes in manual and technical training. The 
Society has opened these classes to eupply a good 
school for students where they can work in well- 
lighted and well-ventilated studios at very low 
prices. The evening classes sre mostly free 
There are sixty-six pupils in the paying classes, 
and seventy-five in the free classes. It is im- 
tended to make the paying classes support the 
free classes. In other words, the free classes 
are the most important feature in the spirit of 
the school. 

....The investigation of the Mount Joy Sol- 
diers’ Orphan School has developed the fact that 
food has been very sparingly given to pupils, 
and that the parties who control this and three 
other orphan schools in Pennsylvania have 
made large profits out of the institution. The 
evidence showed that only $2,189 was expended 
on the table to feed 286 pupils and fourteen em- 
ployés. This was at the rate of less than eight 
cents a day. The school receives $35,000 a year 
as its quota of the state’s appropriation, and of 
this sum it is alleged that between $17,000 and 
$18,000 goes into the pockets of the syndicate. 


...»The Princeton Alumni Association of New 
York and vicinity held its annual dinner in 
this city on March 23d. President M’Cosh was 
present and made a statement regarding the 
remarkable progress of the college and the 
scheme for making it a true university. The 
other speakers were the Hon. George Gray, 
United States senator for Maryland, the Hon. 
J. K. Cowen, of Baltimore, Delapcy Nicoll, of 
this city, the Rev. Dr. McPherson, of Chicago, 
and as representatives of Yale and Harvard, 
Chauncey M. Depew and Edmund Wetmore, 

..- Miss Kin Kats, a graduate of the Normal 
School of Tokio, has been chosen by the Japan- 
ese Government to receive three years’ traiuing, 
at the Government’s expense, at the Salem, 
Mass., Normal Schoo), for toe purpose of taking 
sup rvisory chyrge of the Normal Schools of 
Japan. She will be the first Japanese woman 
to be educated at the Government’s expense 
in America. 


..++Prof. Rena A. Michaels, dean of the Wom 
an’s College and Prvfeasor of the French lan- 
gusge and literature in the Northwestern Uni- 
versity, has been elected a member of tne 
Modern Language Association of America, of 
which President Carter, of Williams College, is 
President, aud Professor Ellivtt, of Johns Hop- 
kins Uaiversity, is Secretary. 


....Recently Mr. Eugene Kelly contributed 
$50.000 for the propused Catholic university at 
Washingion; and the Rev. Jam s McMahon 
rector of St. Andrew's church in Duane Street, 
$5,000. 


+++.Beginping on April lst, Prof. Alexander 
B. Brace, of Glasgow, Scotland, will deliver ten 
lectures on the miraculous element in the Gos- 
pels, at Union Theological Seminary, this city, 
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UPHOLSTERY DEP'T. 


We have now open complete 
lines of Spring Novelties in 
Fine Furniture Coverings, Up- 
holstery Fhaterials, Aadras 
and Lace Draperies, etc, 

An early inspection desirable. 


Broadway K 19th ot. 


Noenold 
Constable Ao Ce 


PARIS GARMENTS, ETC. 





We are exhibiting a very 
choice selection of Fine Paris 
Novelties in Spring and Sum- 
mer Costumes, Suits, Wraps, 
jackets, etc. 


Proadway K 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





Financial, 
THE “OREGON'S” LIABILITY. 


Tue steamer ‘* Oregon” was insured for 
nearly her entire value, and, consequently, 
the Cunard Company will not lose much, if 
anything, by the disaster that sent her to 
the bottom of the ocean. The cargo on 
board was probably largely insured, and 
hence the owners to this extent will be re- 
imbursed for their losses. The passengers 
are heavy losers in baggage and valuable 
articles that were not insured. How far 
is the Cunard Company liable to make 
good these losses? This is an interesting 
question to the passengers, and possibly 
may become one for the courts to-decide. 
Cuief Justice McAdam, of the City Court 
of this city, is reported as expressing the 
following opinion on this point: 

** The carrier across the seas of passengers or 
merchandise is not an insurer, and 18 not there- 
fore hable for any less of the gcods :utrusted 
to bis charge without affirmative proof that the 
loss was occasivned by his fauit or neglect. If 
the colhsion which caused the “Oregon” to 
sink was witooutany fauit or neglect on the 
part of those in charge of the steamer, there is 
no responsibility on the owners eitber for the 
loss of goods shipped as freight or for passen- 
gers’ baggage. It the ship had gone down by the 
‘act of God,’ such as a tempest atsea ora stroke 
of lightning, 1¢ 18 cl-ar that no hability would 
attach ; but as euch was not the case wih the 
‘Oregon,’ the question of responsibility hinges 
upun the determivation of the questiun as to 
whose fault caused the loss; and thia is a ques- 
tion of fact rather than of law. 

** As a general rule a steamer meeting a sailing 
vess-| mast take measures to avoid the latter, 
which bas a right to keep its course. If, there- 
fore, those in cbarge of the ‘ Oregon’ saw in 
time the veesel which cullided, or if they might 
have seen it by the exercise of proper care and 
due diligence, then thy collision was caused by 
the fault of those in charge of the steamer; but 





if, after exercising every care, those on board the 





* Oregon,’ either by darkness or the fact that by 
reason of the sailing vessel not carrying proper 
lights, its presence could not be discovered in 
time, then, of course, those in charge of the 
steamer were not guilty of fault or neglect. In 
case of a suit against the owners, it would be 
sufficient, in order to establish a prima fasie 
cause of action, to show that the baggage or 
merchandise was delivered to the steamer on the 
other side, and that the steamer failed to deliver 
it here. This would cast upon the steamship 
company the onus of excusing the non-delivery. 
The company could only do this by affirmatively 
proving the fact of the collision, and that it oc- 
curred without its fault. If it proved this, it 
would be a valid defense. If it failed to do so, 
its owners would be held liable for all losses.” 


The disaster occurred within the admir- 
alty jurisdiction of the United States; and 
hence, the law of Covgress, applicable to 
the question, must determine the extent, 
if any, of the liability of the owners of the 
steamer for the resulting los3 of property. 
The following sections of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States relate to this 
point: 

“Sect. 4283. The liability of the owner of 
any vessel, for any embezziement, loss or de- 
struction, by any person, of any property, goods 
or merchandise, shipped or put on board such 
vessel, or for any loss, damage or injury by 
collision, or for any act, matter or thing lost, 
damage or forfeiture done, occasioned or iu- 
curred, withuut the privity or knowledge of such 
owner or owners, shall in no care exceed the 
amount or value of the interest of such owner 
in such vessel or her freight then pending.” 

“pecr. 4285. It shall be deemed a sufficient 
compliance on the part of such owner with the 
requirements of this title relating to his liabil- 
ity for any embezzlement, loss or destruction of 
any property, goods or merchandise, if he shall 
transfer bis interest in such vessel and freight 
for the benefit of such claimants to a trustee to 
be appointed by any court of competent juris- 
diction, to act as such trustee for the person 
who may prove to be legally entitled thereto; 
from and after which transfer all claims and 
proceedings against the owner shall cease.” 


The first question that will arise, in the 
event of a suit against the Cunard Com- 
pany for the loss of property on the ‘‘Ore- 
gon” is whether the Company is liable at 
all for any such losses. This depends upon 
the question whether there was any negli- 
gence on the part of the officers of the 
** Oregon,” in consequence of which the 
disaster occurred. If there was no negli- 
gence, if all proper precautions had been 
taken to secure safety, and, hence, if the 
collision, so far as the ** Oregon” is con. 
cerned, was unavoidable, then, by the es- 
tablished rules of law, the Cunard Com- 
pany, not being an insurer, but simply a 
carrier, is exonerated from any legal lia- 
bility for the property lost. 

But if, on the other hand, it should be 
shown that by reason of negligence the 
Company is liabie for the loss of property, 
then the extent of that liability would be 
the one set forth in the above cited sections 
of the Re vised Statutes of the United States. 
Section 4288, in a case where the loss oc- 
curs ‘* without the privity or knowledge of 
such owner or owners,” limits the liability to 
**the amount or value of the interest of such 
owner in such vessel acd her freight then 
pendiog.” Section 4285 allows the owner 
of the vessel to transfer all his interest to a 
trustee for the benefit of claimants, in which 
event all claims and proceedings against 
him at once cease. The interest of the 
Cunard Company in the ‘‘ Oregon” lying 
at the bottom of the ocean, witn ulmust no 
prospect that she will be raised again, 
amounts to but litle. We doubt whether 
auy one would give a hundred dollars for 
this interest. The question of freight 
charges on the cargo amounts to nothing 
since the voyage was not completed, and 
these charges not paid and will not be paid. 
The passage money, if paid, could hardly 
be regarded as a freight charge for the pur- 
pose of a Jiability. 

If the ** Oregon” was insured, as we un- 
derstand to be the fact, the question might 
arise whether this insurance does not rep- 
resent the ‘*interest” of the Cunard Com- 
pany in the lost steamer, and, if so, 

whether the passengers would not have a 
claim upoo it for reimbursement, in the 
event that the Company is liable at all. A 
ease involviog this question in regard to 
insurance is now on the docket of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States; but it 
has not yet beeg reached, and, hence, not 
decided. 





—_—— 
Le 


The prospects of the passengers, by legal 
proceedings against the Cunard Company, 
on the whole, promise but little, unless they 
can show the liability of the company on 
the ground of negligence. The limited lia. 
bility act of Congress, enacted to promote 
the general interests of commerce, leaves 
in this case apparently no basis for recy. 
ery. if there was no negligence on the part 
of the “Oregon,” unless the Supreme 
Court of the United States should, in the 
case referred to, decide that the insurance 
on the ‘‘ Oregon” is to be regarded as com. 
ing within the meaning of the word ‘in. 
terest” as used in the law of Congress. 





THE HAWAIIAN TREATY. 


Tue statement made to the Committee of 
Wavs and Means, by Mr. John E Searles, 
Jr., one of the Government Commission. 
ers who recently visited the Sandwich 
Islands, shows that the treaty negotiated 
with these islands some nine years ago bas 
not worked well for the interests of this 
country, and that its operation should not 
be continued. The aggregate amount of 
duties which, under the treaty, have been 
remitted on imports into the United S'ates 
from the Sandwich Islands, duriug the last 
nine years, but which would otherwise 
have been collected, is $22 808,025. ‘Tne 
total domestic exports from the United 
States to the Sandwich Islands during the 
same time amount to only $22,872,371. In 
the year 1885 the amount of duty remitted 
was $1,225 508 more than the total value 
of our exports to the island-; and it is es- 
timated that this amoynt will in 1886 be in. 
creased to $2,000,000 at least. The simple 
fact is that our exports to the Sandwich 
Islands are not, under the treaty, equal to 
the duties remitted on imports from the 
same. If we had collected these duties, 
and made a present of these goods, we 
should not have been losers. 

A reciprocity treatment that works in 
this way is ceftainly of no benefit to this 
country. Mr. Searles says that the price 
of refined sugar at San Francisco, admitted 
from the Sandwich Islands free of duty, 
has, since the treaty went into operation, 
averaged about two cents a pound more then 
in New York, where every pound has paid 
the full duty. It was supposed that the 
treaty would cheapen the price of sugar 
on the Pacific Coast; but such has not been 
the fact. The only party benefi'ed is 
Claus Spreckels, of whom Mr. Searles 
speaks in very sharp terms. The Spreckels 
monopoly in the sugar business has been 
an enormous exaction upon tLe consumers 
on the Pacific Coast. The treaty has not 
Worked well for the Sandwich Islanders, 
but has rather served to demorulize the 
p¢pulation by introducing unwholesome 
elements and influences. The figures and 
the facts presented by Mr. Searles ought to 
seal the fate of this treaty. 











VIRGINIA’S FINANCIAL MUDDLE. 


Tue decisions rendered by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in regard to 
Virginia’s repudiation, have greaily em- 
barrassed the authorities of that state. 
Tuey do not know exactly what to do, not 
being prepared to do the right thing. Not 
long since the Assistant Treasurer of che 
city of Richmond asked the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the state to give’ an opipion as to 
what the decisions left the stute able to do. 
Such an opinion is understood to have been 
given, but the text thereof has not ye: been 
published. The substance of it, as reported 
from Richmond, is as follows: 

“ Tbe substance of the opinion is that when & 
person tendersa coupon for direct or licease 
taxes, the person tnderipg takes the risk 
of the coupon being genuine. If the officer 
refuses the tender, and levies for the tax, be 
takes the risk of the coupon being spurious. If, 
in a suit thereafter brought againsc the officer 
for an unlawful levy, itshould be proved tbat the 
coupon tendered was spurious, the plaintuff 
would fail in his suit; but if in that suit it 
should be proved that the coupon was genuine 
the officer would bave been a naked trespasset 
in levying, and hable fer damages, This con- 
strucuon of the law seems to make it impossible 
for the state to collect her revenue until she 
provides for the coupons.” 

All this talk of the Attorney-General 
about the genuineness or spuriousness of 
coupons assumes, as a fact, that there are 





spurious coupons in existence, purporting 
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on a face to have been annexed to the 
ponds issued under the Funding Act of 
4871, but in reality mere forgeries. It so 
happens that no such fact exists, or has 
been asceriained to exist by any judicial 
decision. It was »lleged in the ‘* Coupon- 
Killing” act of 1882, as a sheer pretense for 
the act, without a particle of proof, and 
against the most ample proof. Hence, the 
opinion of the Attorney-General, as above 
given, practically has no value as a guide 
to the tax collectors of Virginia. 

The simple truth is that the coupons. 
about which the cuntroversy has been go- 
ing on in Virgiaia for some years past, are 
genuine, and also a legal tender for the 
payment of all taxes, debts and dues to the 
gate. The Supreme Court of the United 
States says that, when these coupons are 
properly tendered for such payment, the 
taxes or debts are, in legal effect, paid, 
whether the coupons are accepted or re- 
fused by the collecting .officer, and that if 
the officer thereafter levies on the proper- 
ty of the tax-payer, he is simply a tres- 
parser, acting without authority of law, 
and liable fur damages. The one thing for 
Virginia to do is to repeal all her repudiac- 
ing statutes, and thus leave the Funding 
Act of 1871 to take effect without any at- 
tempted hindrance. In other words, let 
the state be simply honest. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE improviog demand for money is 
tapidly absorbing the surplus of the 
moneyed institutions, and giving a harden- 
ing tendency to the dealings of the money 
market. This shows that capital is fiediog 
employment, and that the circulation of 
money is being stimulated by the growing 
confidence which exists throughout the 
various departments of finance and trade, 
notwithstanding the bugleings of the cham- 
pivns of distrust, who seek to advance 
their own interests by creating apprehen- 
sion in the minds of those who will listen 
thereto. Reports from the various parts of 
the country teem with encouragement, and 
give solid evidences of prosperity in the 
Promptness with which obligations are me 
and payments made. The local market has 
been amply supplied with funds to meet 
all the demands of borrowers, who have 
been enabled to supply their needs at ruling 
rates, although it is expected that better 
figures will be obtainable in the near future 
a8 a natural result from an increased de- 
mand and the improving tendency of gen- 
eral trade. The London money market 
has shown a hardening tendency, but the 
Bank of England rate of discount remains 
tper cent., which is about the rate in open 

wrket. The total shinments of gold this 

wek aggregate about $4 524,000, the bulk 
which has goneto France. The cause of 
the sudden activity in gold exports this 
week do+s not seem to he clearly explained. 
Some attribute it to the firmer money market 
in Europe, while others are incline i to the 
opinion that it was made for speculative 
purposes. Call loans at the S'ock Exchange 
have been available at 14@2} per cent., but 
the average business has been at 2 per 
cent., and time loans are quoted 24@3$ per 
cent. Commercial paper has been in fair 
Supply, with a moderate demand. First- 
class indorsed bills, with sixty or ninety 
days to run, have been taken at 3@3} per 
cent. discount, four months at 3}@44, and 
good single-named paper at 4@5 per cent. 

8TOOK MARKET. 

The transactions of the stock market 
during the past week were feverish and 
unsettled, with fluctuations irregular and 
8enerally toward a Jower plane of values, 
While the trading was confined almost en- 
lirely to the room-traders. In spite of 
every effort on the part of the bull cliques, 
the tendency of prices was downward, and 
With the exception of St. Paul, which 
gained 1f per cent., the result of the 
Week’s business showed final lossee of from 
¢ to 33 per cent. throughout the entire 
wclive list. Asa matter of fact, with each 
declining week the situation becomes more 
critical, and speculation in Wall Street 
More dangerous. With stocks at their 
Present inflated prices, and absolutely no 
investment or public demand, the market 
isin a condition where certain influences 
might precipitate a serious break. With 

Condition of affairs the outlook is nt 
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high-priced stocks, and as far as the public 
are concerned, the safe side of the marke® 
for them is the outside. The following 
table gives the highest, lowest and closing 
quotations: 

Low. Clos. 


Righ- est. no, 
Sales est. M'ch Wth. 






Adams Express,............00++++ 338 148 «47: «OMT 
American Exprees.............. S3L 10644 10634 10535 
SN Bide cscsensiccncocice 63 144 «(44 Mt 
Atlantic & Pacitic............... 1,280 9 83% 8s 
GE Tee Disensetesencsesenens Wo 4436 4435 4436 
Alton & T. H. pf... 100 94 4 86894 
Atch., T. & San Fe... 100 9% 3S 
Boston Air Line, pf............+ 5 9 8699 
B.,O.B. & Werth. ..ccccccccccce 33 66 6 6 
Cam: ron Coal...........++0.+++ 4,776 16% 155% 16 
Canada Southern coves 4,480 4256 413g 41% 
Canadian Pacific................. 1,850 666 Gids 66 
Commercial Tel............0006 5 8 35 85 
Coder Falls.....cccccce sececcces 100 28 13 613 
Gambier DastBe.ccsccsccne cctocse 1914 4336 4136 4256 
Oo, O., ©. & L..c00e - 5030 68 ax 
C. & Ohio Ist pf.. 215 18 17g 173% 
Sat a nash SS 
C., 1, 8t. L. & P... B00 793g «7936 «= 7938 
Chicago. Bur., & Q... 8,850 187 134 125) 


Chi. & Alton.. 
Chic. & Alton pe... 


106 «14236 14255 14D 5g 
106 160 160) = 1t 





















oe ee 525 «123g «GOLDS 
Chi., St., 4s, & P.pf...........-. 800 83 Sig S13 
Omicawo and N. W.... ........ 72,219 109 107% 08% 
Chicago & N. W. pf.....0--..... 460 18955 139 18946 
Chicago, M. and St. P........... 358,965 9336 88% 92 
Chic,, M.& 8: P, pf.. - 1483 12436 12236 124 
Con. Coal...... ocescesce 

Cin., 8, & Olev 

Gate & DGB: coccscoccccccccccce 

Consol Gas Co 

Colorado Coal........2..ssseeeee 

Delaware, L., and W'n . 

Del. and Hudson................. 48,001 033g 98% l0Lig 
Denver and R. G.........++..00 5 iIé 16 «16 
Dubuque & 8. — 100 66 66 66 
East Tenp.. sooo 1,556 8 26 «2% 
East Pennessee. vf. «oe 2,240 64 Be bs 
Evans & T. B...........-ceeeeees 1,096 79% 78 7% 
Ft. Worth & D.C........00+00000 630-233 23% OS 
MI Bi ccecevincteccsese esse 13,1809 1% Wy I 
GARR, cccnsccccnccecescccssenccs lu0 216 216 216 
Homestake Wining............+ o® wi win 
Houston & Texas........+...+++ 1009 «631s 8 31 
Clinomw Central. ....c..cccccssee 654 MAL 14059 14035 
IL. C., leased line........+...0+6 8 100 100 100 
Ind., Bl. & W.. 27 (6 2636 
Lake Shore. . i 86% R46 8556 
Lake Erie and Western. . - 1080 11S Ws Ile 
Louisville & Nash.. oeeee 19,455 = 4956 405G A 3G 
Lou., N. Alb. & C 35 
Long Iseland............0+seee0e 91 
Manhattan con................- 12556 
Manbatian B....-...... 1834 
Mem. & Charles 36 
MAD. BL. G..ccccc.corcccccccccce 40 
Mil & L. 8. pret 6456 
Mich. Centrat.......... vi | 
Mobile & Ohio.. aT) 
Minn, & St. L.. esoceeces 19 
Minn. and St. ~ vt. ae eee 3,400 49 465 4736 
Mo., Kan. and Tenas... + 23.670 29% 27% 28% 
Missouri Pacific................ 5,730 1 Lbs 106% 
Morri . & Essex. 

Nash.,C. & St. L 

N. J. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N.Y 

N. 

a, 

N. 

N. Y., Ohi. & St. Li. pf....c0.000 15 146% Wb 
Nor. and West......... ‘ 200 8 OG OG 
Nor. and West., pf.. ° 527 2g 2B 28 
Northern Pacitic...... ..... sexes 4,092 26% 263g 2636 
North Pacific, pref ~ 33,658 6836 57 bs 
GR akc cctscctivcsccvsce 2.450 2536 23% 23% 
Uregon Trans... cvorsee UTURE BBG BO 8195 
Oregon R. & Navigation... esoesceee 1,013 10844 10035* 101 
Ohio Central........cccecseesseee 160 1% 1% 1% 
Pacific Mail..... soccereceseee 93,775 68K BU% 51% 
CUE. BS MAGGIE... cccccccccccccced 271,460 2956 235, 25% 





TOG BS TAB. .ccos.cccceccvccccce 5uu 5 a 4h 
Rock Island........ccccecccsseeees 1,548 1283¢ 12636 126% 
Rich. and Dan 146 8 7 79 
WS We Baccccs ccccce ccccccce 2,180 34% 22% 383 


DR BU BS Di ccccccccssccescsesces 26,821 56s 48% 51% 
St. Paul & D. pf.. --. 1,749 11136 1836 108 
Southern Pacific.. 8,820 34% BO 31% 
DE, Be OG, Bicccccnssvcccesaces 75 4% Wi 2 

St. DL, BB... .cccccccccccccces 
St. L. & 8. F. let pf............006 760 102 Ww wi 
Bh, Bun Mi. CB UE 600: scccccsece 
3t. P. and Omaha,...........-.00+ 









St. P. and Omaha, pf...... 2,345 10436 103 lUdkg 
Tenn. Coal &T.........-.s00000 1,000 4636 40 au 
Texas & Pacific........ ........ 1825 18 12% 18% 
Onion Paeific..... «+» 56417 BOM 48% 49 
United States Ex. ace 26 fF 6 Gs 
, X 39 TT STS 264i i lo 10 
W., St. L. & P. ‘ 1,317 20: 19 2u 
Wells-Fargo Ex.........0005 see 55 12136 121 121 

ST Silccsceee seoncsnnees 135,700 Gd, "6394 “6434 

*Ex ‘Ex dividend. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
The Foreign Exchange market was quiet, 


but firm. Gold amounting to about $4,- 
500,000 was shipped to Europe. Tne 
nomiaal asking quotations for sterling 


were unchanged at $4.88 for 60-day bills, 
and $4.90 for demand. On Saturday actual 
business was done at $4.87@$4.87} for 60- 
day bills, $4.89@$4.89} for demand. $4 89} 
@#4 893 for cable transfers, and $4.86@ 
$4.86} tor commercial bills. Continental 
Excbange was firm. Francs were quoted 
at 5.16i@5. oy be long, and 5.15@5. 143 for 
short s'ght; Reichmarks at 954@95} and 
954@96, and Guilders at 403@40§. 


U. 8. BONDS. 


The market for Government bonds has 
been less active during the week, owing to 





the lack of the investment demands. Prices 





also show a falling off. The following are 
the closing Se $ 




















1891, ree. Ti 11334 Currency 6s, fe 1a 
toes, 1891, coup. NB LBs IC 6a. "19 
48, (0). Tew...... (25%¢|\Currency Ge, "97.1315 = 
4s. 1907, coun... 19655 12:6%/Currency te. "%.15456  — 
Three per cents — (Currency te, "9.1364 — 


BANK STATEMENTS. 


The surplus reserve of the New York 
City banks was reduced last week $3.201,- 
250, and it now amounts to $17,412,800. 
The changes in the averages show an in. 
crease in loans of $796,800, a decrease in 
specie of $3.093.900. a decrease in legal 
tenders of $1,091.700, a decrease in net de- 
posits of $3.937.400, and an increase in 
circulation of $125,600. 


FINANOIAL ITEMS. 


Special attention is called to the an- 
nouncement of the American Electric Man- 
ufacturing Cumpany of New York, who 
offer 1or sale a limited amount of Debeoture 
Bonds, particulars regarding which may 
be obtained at the well-known banking- 
house of Messrs. A. 8. Hatch & Company, 
this city. 

Special attention is called to the fact that 
the bankiog-house of Alley, Dowd and 
Field, aud tne bapking-house of Jameson, 
Smith aod Cotting, have a limi ed amount 
fur sale of the bonds ot the Louisville, New 
Albany a.d Chicago Railways, particulars 
regarding which may be obtained upon 
application. 

‘Lhe hue of deposits in several of our 
leading city banks seems to be increasing 
ata very rapid rate. In last Saturaay’s 
Clearing-house statement we find the fol- 
lowing as.O.ishing figures: 


BANK DEPOSITS. 


National Park Bank ..... Srakonwand $26,705,600 

Cnemical National Bank............. 24,313,4u0 

Importers’ and Traders’ Bank..... -. 23,682,500 
DIVIDEND. 


The Western Uuion Telegraph Company 
has declared a quarterly dividend of one 
aud a half per ccot., payable April 15th. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL ST., NEW x ORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 
Iss 


E 
COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDIT 











United States Government 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and solid on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts reoxived and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight, 

Coupons, registered interest, and dividends col- 
lected and placed to credit, for our customers, with- 
out charge. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co., |° 


Jp ee ne BANKERS, 


Nassaa St., New York. 
113 Devonshire St., Boston. 


BILLS Of EXCRANGE, COMMERCIAL 
AND TRAVELERS’ CREDITS 


Messrs. Barin ng Brothers & Co., 


Also on saints Continental Cities, 





DEBENTURE BONDS 


AS AN 


INVESTMENT SECURITY. 


In answer to the many inquiries regarding the 
twenty-year 6 per cent. Debenture Bonds of the 
American Electric Manufacturing Company, now 
being offered by usat par and accrued interest, we 
cannot better explain the nature and character of the 
security than by publishing in full au editorial upon 
the subject by one of the leading Wall Street dailies, 
viz., the Daily Indicator of Friday, March 19th, inst., 
which says: 

A correspondent writes us for information regard- 
ing the debenture bonas of the American Electric 
Manufacturing Company of this city, and asks why 
these bonds are termed debenture bonds, and states 
that, according to his understanding of sucb a se- 
curity, it must be simply a company obligation with- 
out security. 

In order to answer our correspondent clearly, we 
have given considerable time toa close study of the 
subject in order to give a satisfa>story reply. The gen< 
eral understanding of the term “ debenture bond" in 
this country is, as our correspondent states, merely 
acompany obligation without security, but it seems 
that the American Company wake their bond in real. 
ity a secured bond,which, according to our idea would 
be, stristly speaking, a collateral trust bond, The 
idea was taken principally from the plans adopted by 
alarge number of the most successful gas compa- 
nies of Europe, which have extended their business 
operations of building substations or plants, raising 
the necessary capital for same by the issue of deben- 
ture bonds (which is an English term) at a low rate . 
of interest, which the earnings would pay, and leaves 
a handsome surplus to be divided among the stcck- 
holders of the parent organization. Ia all cases, so far 
as we can learao, these bonds are considered a very de- 
sirable security, and sell at a premium. 

The amount of capital invested in the gas industry 
in the United Kingdom of Great Britain, Scotland 
and Ireland, is something fabulous, as the foilowing 
figures, based on returns furnished to the Board of 
Trade up to Nov, lst, 1885, will show: 


Total amount of capital stock........... oeeee + £70,929,844 
Total amount of bonds.............ccceesees 58,688 900 
Total.. eee £124,618, 768 


Which at a. ‘66 to t e £ make. a ase total of $304,- 

376,702.05, almost two-thirds cf which is represented 
by bonds. 

The debenture bond plan, as applied to the devel- 
opment of the electric tight industry in this century, 
originated with the American Company. The princi- 
ples upon which it 1s based, and which underlie other 
successful business enterprises of Europe, are beyond 
question the results of the sagacity of the ablest 
financial minds of the business world. 

Phe unique features which adapt these principles to 
the industry of electric illumination have not oniy 
been worked out with great care by President Goff and 
bis associates, but they have beea carefully studied 
by numerous financial authorities to whom they have 
been submitted forcrit:cism, all of whom are unani- 
mous in the opinion that the pJan is commercially and 
financially sound, and that the bonds offer an invest- 
ment security of the best ty;e. 

The American 0 y's plan, brie fly stated, is; 

1. The organization of ali its sub- companies uvon a 
sound financial basis, with a capitalization which wii 


divigen ~ iy income of at least lo per cent. per annum ia 
viaen: 

. To dispose of 49 percent. of Ay capital stock in 
om company to local capitalists where the plant is 
located, an in 61 ber cent. of same, which it wiil 
deposit with the American Loan and Trust ‘‘owpany 
fur the securicy of ite twenty-year debenture 
by | the amount of bona issue to 75 per cent. 


mo “tis the debenture bond bea Sos for its peogrtty basis 
e majority interest of eaeh and ev ocal compan 
aoe —_ owned pa Dany by the Amert- J 


n Com 
"The fact ce that the capitalization uf these local ¢om- 
panies henceforth is bared eee nm the furnishing of a} 
the electrical apparatus for its o 
pent by the American Company at reasonable msn 
turer's fits, without any tear of com ti 
sesqeene an a ay] upon a sound — 
basis suffic.en pay the company a good profit upo 
its spparatus and a handsome dividend upon its stod 
i with which to pay the in- 
sevens on the bonds and +9 a caspiua, which wilt 


asas' for the redemption 
the bonds at or before maturity. 

As an Diespenes, of the spplication of the deben- 
ture ‘bond plan to oe Pu sup ® local cor- 
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bearers cars r¥ room 


THIS PAPER. 8 


OTL NEW ALBANY 
¥ CHICAGO 


Consolidated 6 per cent, 
Gold Bonds of 1916, — 


Coupons Payable Apri! and October. 
Principal sad Joterest able in av. $. go", Coin. 
A LIMITED AMOR ONT Fo 1B SALE A % AND AC- 


me. pmo Ist, tees. 


The right to advance the above price without fur- 
ther notice is reserved. 


ALLEY, DOWD & FIELD, 
70 BROADWAY. 
JAMESON, SMITH & COTTING, 
23 BROAD STREET. 


FLORIDA 
Investments in Good Mortgages 


In sums of $50,000 to $500. 


Interest, § to 12 por cont 














testinal also 
ding attor 
perience 





per + fees, if yay: pei S eseouee. Eee aoa ex 

0 losses. Une opable references, 

JAMES BR. ALLEN, Att and Fecal 
AWJicksonvilie, Florida, 








aD. b. 
with a capital of S10 0, W 

a fair construction m pcees d at the sam: 
« its dividend —_ me soon fotol to : 
BS, cent. upon fat yee age 


suthorising an iseue 76 per on a & 
861,00 stock in additional bonds, say ‘ee 


Thus the American Company is enabled t 
$87,(00, lees the commissions and Ccimnente. mvorvea 
in selling the stocks and bonds, 
The dividends ov the “we ook amount to, 


i oan 
> Treasu: rer 0 of ¢ he. iocal'com- 
y directly into the hands of ‘ can 
Fi ted and disbureed by thet from var cqute 
meted aD ursed by them her 
rest guaranteed on $38,000 of bonds—viz. 


Leaving to the credit of the American Com- 
This carpias i interest or dividend from local compa- 
nies, calcuionsd upon s barir of only 8 pas Cy ae per a: 
num wp the 51 per cent, stock i terest, ‘urni 
a surplus after paying the interest cot a pe 
to retire the bondsin fifteen y . or five years 
fore their maturity » which would i ir al) cases eventu- 
ally leave the controlling ene in ali the local com. 
pentes practically clear profit to the American Com- 
Dany 


inces 
ial skill in its practical applicatin to 

fhe b t Ly and renders the debenture Lond ex- 

ceptionally safe as a well secured investment. 


ANY FURTHER INFORMATION REQUIRED MAY 
BE OBTAINED FROM 


A. 8. HATCH & 00., Bankers, 


No.5 ogg ST., NEW YORK. 


lication 
i ak Ge sO. Sate Wrortester, Mage, 
vw! 
., Bankers, Collinsyil 
HG: Gekner .. Bankers, glunerte, se 
New Yor, masch Sock, S008 


ane) 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[March 25, 1886, 








A. §. HATCH & C0,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirabie securities 

Ali marketable STOCKS and BONDS bough 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, er in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the Nev 
York Stock Exchange bougit and sold on 
margin. 

DNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits recetved and interest 
allowed on balances. 





7% MORTGAGES 


On Cayivated Western Farms worth THREE 
iIMES the ameunt of the Loa 
THE EASTERN BANKING CO., 
43 | MILK gr BEE STON. 
FRANCIS A. OSBORN, ee, Pewren 
EDW . MERRIHEW, [reasurer, 





Lands and Homes 
In Central and Northern California. 


(irain, Fruit, Grass or Timber, 


Mild climate, exempt from snow, tornadces and 
blizzards, where outdoor work is done every month 
of the year, and where semi-tropical as well as ordin- 
ary crops are raised. 

Wheat, Barley, Uhili Clover, Oranges, Apples, Ber- 
ries, and vegetables in great perfection. 

Unfailing streams of water for irrigation. 

Railroads connecting with Ore-on in progress. 

For pamphlets descriptive of the country, or the 
particulars of properties for sa’e, address IMMI- 
GKATION ASSOCIATION, +29 Second Street, Sacr:- 
mento, or W. H. MILLS, Fourth and Townsend 
Streets, San ¢rancisco. 


SAFEST OF ALL 
INVESTMENTS 


Guaranteed Virst Mortgage Bonds, 7 to 8 

erceut. Sem-Annual lut. rest. Newotiated by 

© Minneapo'is at ‘axe aud Investment Company, 
insums of $200 and upward. Prompt payment 
of Principal aud Interest Coupons, guaranteed and 
remitted to lender without chaig-. Best Leca- 
tien in the Union. Fitteen years’ experience. 
Ample capital. Wioe connections. fer to the Con- 
or-vationalist. for torm, circular and refer- 
ences beiore ion invest elsewhe Mik He, Mi 

° Ransger. F\ Wt airve? : 
EASTEKN MANAGER—HENRY 4 ILE 
0 Broadway. low yoru! 








J, BH, MERRIFIELD, Prest + SHERMAN, Sec. 


VERMONT LOAN AND TRUST Co., 
GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA, 
Negotiators of 
RED RIVER VALLEY FARM LOANS, 
Bearing 8 Per Cent. Interest, Net. 
Correspondence solicited. 


References. 


Vermont National Pank ..Brattleboro’, Vt 








People’s Natioua) Bank.. 

Windham Co, | er Bank Newfane, “ 
Vermont Life Ins. Co....... - Burlington, “ 
R cherie & paw, atiornes Beocceee 

Re ie MENDED cocescne cence. etntnes :/Montpelier, “ 
*; ¥ Wea ore Jamaica Plain, Mase 
Elias B. Fs Gcleniatobasesidbedinaus Sharon, Conn. 








TO INVESTORS. 


$250,000. 
THE WATER WORKS COMPANY 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, 


r cent, Coupon Bonds, due 1905, Interest 
mae quarterly March ist, June Ist, sept. ist, Dec. 
8t,at National Vity Bank, New York, or San Anto- 

bia, National Bank, San Antonio. Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Comvany, Trustees tor eg 
We are selling the above bonds for the present at 
per and interest, and, having carefully investigated 
hem, we Ce believe them to an entirely 
safe investment. OODWARD & SLILLMAN, 
16 and 18 Exchange Place. 


INVESTMENTS. 


It is well known that the City of St. Paul, Minn 
sota, is assured of a Mm ge growth from now on. 
is to-day the financial, commercial and Railroad 
centre of the Northwest. Investments made in 
real estate, mapeoves or unimproved, will pay 
largely. Money can be loaned on the best real es 
for from six to ba per cent. Refer: 
uland East if desi 
8. NORTON, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


IOWA INVESTMENTS. 


Seven Per Cert. Net to the Investor.! 


We have constantly on hand, for sale, choice First 
Mortgage Keal Kstate Bends, a anguae 
suit purchasers, We loan oaly on Io 
business blocks and residence property tn this city. 
Write for pamphlet and references. 


DES MOINES LOAN AND p ERUAS co., 
Des Moines, lowa. 











UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET. 
Capital and Surplus 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This cOmpany is a legal depository for money vaid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian or 
trustee, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
and females unavcustomed to the transaction of busi 
ness, as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find tnis companya convenient depomtory for 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
WM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 

HENRY E. LAWRENCE, 
ISAAC N, PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 
8. B CHICTENDEN, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES 


DAN. H ARNOLD. 
THOMAS SLOCOMB. 
CHABLES E. BILL. 
WILSON G. HUNT 
WILLIAM h. MACY 


CLINTON GILBERT. ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
DANIEL D. LORD. ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
JAMES LOW. GEORGE BLISs, 

WM. W. PHELIs., WILLIAM LIBBEY, 

D. WILLIS JAMES. JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
JOHN J. ASTOR. EDWARD COOPER, 


JOHN A.STEWART. W. BAYARD CUTIING, 
5. M. BUCKINGHAM, CHAS. 8. SMITH. 


HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secreta y- 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS, 


Safety and Profit. 
SOLID AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U.S. BONDS. 


Address 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS FINANCIAL AGENCY. 
Jacksonville, Lil, 


A SOLID @ @pPER CENT 
Per annum, first mort wages on productive 


Real Estate. Loans approved by Taco 
ma National Bank. BEST or REFEREN 
CES EAST AND West. Corr 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter 


G0, 7 o, Bo. 


The American Investment Company. of Em- 
motesaae. Iowa, iuco:porated with a paid-up capital 
of gat » With branches at Huron and Mit- 
offer —_ atortgage Farm Loans in 
Iowa, Miun., D:kots, ar d Neb,, both Princ:pal and 
imierest Guara nteed. Also 6 per cent, Debentuie 
Bonds (obligations o1 wae iy deposticd ruuning lu yezrs, 
secured ov nO ge loans, deposited with the tler- 
cautite Trust Ce., N. ¥. Ut also issues Vemand 
Cerniacaies ut Depurit at 5 per cent. inverest. Write 
for pamphiet and references. 


Home Office. Kmmetsburg, lowa. 
E. S. Ormsby, Pres... 150 Nassau St., N. V. 


rer Cent. Covuservative Investments 
in First Mortgage furm Loans in Min. 
nesota and Dakota, ur 7 per ceut., with prin- 
cipal and interest Guaranteed, at op- 
tion of mortgag fe wus G.overnme at 

Sooet’s Estabiintied five years. Paid up cash 

















capitals ),00U. Over 00.000 loaned 
without a single ‘ose loss. Bonds and warrants for 
sale. Send for Circular. 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Incorp erated. Graud F a. ee 


y Bes mo an ‘Beyant East Taton N. H. v.N 
5, 106 Christen treet, uta, Be Pa: ‘the 
Pubiieher of Tux INDEPENDENT. 


FIVE PER CENT. GOLD BONDS. 


The Iowa Loan and Trust Company, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, tucorporated In i072, having a Cash Cap- 
ital ot Rive, Ow and mae surplus, offers at par and 
accrued interest its re Fr cent, debentures, 
clainung that they oon ‘he est security 1p market, 
for these reasons. lst. They are obligations of a 
strong and prosperous com: sny of larze capital. 2d. 
Each series of lw bonds of 81,00: euch is secured by 
transfer to trustees of @100,0uu of first mortgages on 
improved real estate, AS at least two anda haif 
times the sum loaned thereon 





Ws7e 





Interest paid semi-avnualiy, and principal when 
dog, at the Chemical National Bank, New York, in 


stitutions of New England apd New York, where 
promptness and safety are the first cons: deration. 
‘The company has made over 14, sonne, ageregat- 
img about nine million collars, and is w idely known 
as sound and conrervative, and as the heaviest finan- 
cial institution in Iowa. Doventyres for sale at 
Chemical National Bank, and by H. Dewin; 
18 Wail Street, New York; Freewan re 
mont Temple, ‘Boston; apd at our office. Denomina- 
tions, $1,000 each, @. Wil eed seal 
George lama, Press en ica 
Nat Spal feed: and all banks and busi ee at 
Des Moines. A pamphlet, with full particulars and 
references throughout the country, sent on applica- 


tion. Address 
Cc. E, FULLER, President. 
8. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


- — 2 


DIVIDEND. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
WestERN Union TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
ww YORK, March lth, 1836. 


VHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
. a dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT, 
upon the capital stock of this company, to be issued 
on and after the 15th of April, proximo to sharehold- 
ers of record at the close of tne books of transfer on 
the uth of March, instant, in certificates of indebted- 
ness payable in the capital stock of the company at 
par within twelve months, or when the company shall 
have obtained authority to increase its capital stock. 
The transfer books will be closed at 3 o'clock on the 
afternoon of ree Wth, instavt, and be reopened on 


the ist of April next, 
A. RB, BREWER, Secretary. 














Guaranteed 8% Loans & Debentures 


SECURED BY FIRST LIENS ON REAL 


ESTATE, 


NECOTIATED BY THE 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 





A Corporation with a PAID UP CAPITAL OF $200,000 composed of Northern 


and Southern Capitalists. 


Over Seven-eighths of Stockholders reside in New York, Massachusetts and New 


Hampshire. 


THE=zASsS 
CORSICANA, 


Sen for Circulars and Forms. 


LOAN AGENOY, 


TEXAS. 






Frommnercial 


DUTIABLE IMPORTATIONS. 


Coneress, by the seventh section of the 
Act of March 3d, 1883 (22 U.S. Stat. at 
Large, 523), repealed certain sections of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
and also secti’n fourteen of the Act of 
June 22d, 1874 (18 U. 8. Stat. at Large, 
189), and then provided as follows: 

** Hereafter none ef the charges imposed by 
said sections, or by any other provisions of 
existing law, shall be estimated in ascertaining 
the value of goods to be imported ; nor shall the 


. value of the usual and necessary sacks, crates, 


boxes, or covering, of any kind, be estimated as 
part of their value in determining the amount 
of duties for which they are liable: Provided, 
That if any packages, sacks, crates, boxes, or 
coverings of any kind shall be of any material 
or form designed t> evade duties thereon, or 
designed for use oth+rwise than in the bona 
fide importation of goods to the United Statea, 
the same shall be subject to a duty of one hun- 
dred per centum ad valorem upon the actual 
value of the same.” 

Judge Deady, of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court for the District of Oregon, in 
construing this section of the act of 1883 in 
the case of Meyers v. Shurtleff, 23 Fed. Rep. 
577, held that ‘‘ it not only repeals section 
2907 of the Revised Statutes, authorizing the 
value of the ‘ covering’ to be added to the 
wholesale price of imporied merchandise 
for the purpose of ascertaining its dutiabie 
value, but positively prohibits the value of 
such ‘covering’ from being estimated as a 
part of such dutiable value, and, therefore, 
the value of barrels in which Portlaud ce- 
ment is imported cannot be added to the 
wholesale price of the latter as an element 
of its dutiable value.” ‘This decision re- 
jected, as incorrect, the ruling of the Trcas- 
ury Department oa this sut-ject, based on 
the opinion given by the Attorney-General 
of the United States in his letter of Janu- 
ary 11th, 1884. 

Judge Wallace, of the United States Cir- 
cui: Court for the Southern district of New 
York, in Obertenffer v. Robertson, 24 Fed. 
Rep. 852, adopted the opision of tne 
Attorney-General and the ruliog of tke 
Treasury Department, and held that, **when- 
ever goods are scld in the markets of the 
country of exportation, whether usually or 
only occasionally, in boxes, cartons, or 
coverings of any kiod, which make the 
goods attractive and desirable, and the 
boxes, cartons, etc., enter into the price 
there of the goods, as merchantable com- 
moditie3, the boxes, cartons, etc., are acces- 
sories of the goods, and actual market 
value includes them as an element of the 
goois in the condition in which they are 
purchased.” He held that, in these circum- 
stances, the value of the ** coverings” of 
the goods should be added to that of the 
goods in ascertaining the amount of duties 
to be paid. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in Obvertenffer v. Robertson, 6 Supreme 
Court Rep. 462, recently reviewed and re- 
versed the decision of Judge Wallace, and 
coincided with the view taken by Judge 
Deady. The doctrine of the court, as 
stated by Mr. Justice Blatchford, is that‘‘the 
exaction of duty on the packing of goods, 
or the cartons in the outer case, or lin- 
ing the outer case, is not warranted by law,” 
and that all such charges, under former 
statutes, “‘ were abolished by the act of 
March 3d, 1883.” This authoritatively con- 
strues the law, and puts an end to the 
question about which there had been some 
dispute in the inferior courts of the United 
States. The decision is one of considera- 
ble importance to importers of foreign 
goods. 


DRY GOODS. 


Tuer dealings of the dry goods market 
for the past week, when compared with the 
corresponding period of last year, show a 
vast improvement in the general condiiion 
of the trade, with prospects far brighter for 
the future than was dreamed of then. The 
progress that was anticipated, however, 
has not been realized in its entirety, which 
has resulted in some disappointment to 
many, thougn the hopeful anticipations and 
the encouraging developments that have 
taken place bave tended to neutralize the 








depressing effect so likely to follow the 





dence is still strong among the merchants 
of the trade, and has not been shaken as to 
the ultimate results of the promising out- 
look, though there is an evident spirit of 
hesitation about entering into new ventures, 
There has been a very satisfactory, as well 
as liberal distribution of both staple and de. 
partment govuds made during the week, 
and sales have been quite in accord. 
ance with the good feeling existing, 
Some cutting in prices was resorted to 
where drives were made, but was princi- 
pally confined to the cheaper grade of 
goods. Large quantities of attractive 
standard prints were sold at 44 cents net by 
the case and 43 cents by the piece. The 
scramble for these goods at such tempting 
prices reminded one of ‘‘old times” on 
the market. 

There was a moderate movement iu cer- 
tain staple and patterned fabrics, but selec- 
tions by wholesale buyers on the spot were 
relatively light and mainly restricted to a 
few specialties. The representatives of 
commission houses traveling in the Western 
and near-by States are meeting with a fair 
degree of encouragement, but the South. 
western demand continues light because 
of the existing railroad blockade in that 
section of the country. As a whole, values 
are steady and unchanged, but the print 
market is more or less unsettled, owing to 
recent events. 

OOTTON GOODS AND PRINTS. 


The main features of the market for 
Staple cotton goods remain unchanged. 
Tue jobbing trade contiaues fairly active, 
and leading jobbers are doing a good pack- 
age business in brown, bleached and 
colored cottons; but the demand at first 
hands is only moderate, the majority of 
iuterior jobbers being pretty weil stocked 
up for the preseat. Brown  sheetings 
are more or less quiet in commission 
circles, but bleachea goods are moving 
steadily and in fair quantities at firm 
prices. Wide sheetings are in moderate re 
quest by package buyers, and cutton flan- 
nels are meeting With attention from large 
jobbers and cutters. For colored cottons, 
as denims, tickings, cheviots, etc., agents 
report a stcady reassorting demand, and 
prices remain firm. White goodsare selling 
freely, and there is a steady call for certain 
materials, quilts, table damasks and tapes- 
tries, at firm prices. Prints were in light 
and irregular demand at first hands, selec- 
tions of fancies having been chiefly re- 
stricted to small parcels of the newest and 
most tasteful novelties, while there was a 
fair call for indigo-blues, Turkey reds and 
shirtings. Grays and mournipgs are in 
moderate request, and robes, iurnitures 
and pinks remain quiet. The jobbing trade 
was very active in some quarters, large ag- 
gregate sales of ‘‘job lots” having been 
effected by a few of the principal firms at 
prices which favored the buyers. 

DRESS GOODS, GINGHAMS, ETO. 

Dress goods were moderately active in 
jobbing circles, and agents continued to 
make fair deliveries of all-wool, worsted 
and fancy cotton fabrics on account of pre- 
vious transactions; but only a moderate 
amount of new business was reported by 
the commission houses. Prices of all-wool 
fabrics, as cashmeres, serges, homespuns, 
diagonals, etc., are generally firm, and 
popular styles of lace brocades, etamines, 
yarn-dyed cotton brocades, etc., are stead- 
ily held. Jobbers report a fairly active 
business in dress ginghams, as bourettes, 
plaids, stripes, jacquards, tufted effects, 
zephyrs, etc., and staple checks and fancies 
are in unabated demand, scarce and very 
firm in price. Crinkled seersuckers are 
jobbing freely for dress purposes, and 
wholesale clothiers are making large sales 
of seersucker garments for men’s-wear. 
There was a steady demand for all the 
above goods: by. wholesale buyers, but pul- 
chases averaged light. 

WOOLEN GOODS, HOSIERY, AND UNDERWEAR. 


But little change has taken place in the* 
woolen department of the trade, there be- 
ing but few buyers on the market, and mail 
orders come very slowly. However, the 
situation looks encouraging, as far at least 
as the amount of orders in hand is con 
cerned, and in no quarter is there the 
slightest indication of any yielding on prices. 
Satinets are firm and well sold up. Kentucky 
jeans are quiet. The purchases of spring 
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jobbers distributions, though very fair, not 
being heavy enough to require re-orders. 
The demand for fall trade goods has made 
afair start, and a little feeling around on 
the part of buyers of cloakings is still 
noted. Blankets continue in very fair de- 
mand and the sales making are at firm 
prices. Flannels receive fair attention 
also, and the market remains firm, without, 
however, any advance on the terms that 
were the basis of contracts made some 
little time ago. 

Liberal deliveries are being made of sta- 
ple and fancy cotton hosiery, gauze and 
Balbriggaa underwear, etc., but the cur- 
rent demand continues moderate. Heavy 
underwear and wool hosiery are sought 
after by a few large buyers, but agents are 
not very anxious fcr orders at fixed prices, 
owing to the labor troubles existing at some 
of the manufacturing centers. Some very 
fair orders are being booked for certain 
specialties in fancy knit woolens, as ladies’ 
jackets, etc , and Jerseys ave moving stead- 
ily. Jobbers report a fairly satisfactory busi- 
ness in seasonable descriptions of hosiery 
and underwear, aud prices are generally 


’ steady. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


In the foreign goods department of the 
trade busiuess wag slow in wool dress fab- 
rics for sprivg and summer wear. In some 
few instauces reports are still made, how- 
ever, of dupucuate orders for Ccrtaiu attrac- 


‘ tive nuvellies of light weiyet. Sateens, pon 


gees aud wash fabrics gentrally were 1u 
lair demand, und more iuterest was suowo 
in wuite avd Culuieu roves. Wuite goods 
have suiu quite ireely and are sul in very 
goud dem .ud, with tue call weil distributca 
over Vallous GesCiip.vuus of lawns aud 
mull, Tnere is ouly a small outlet tor 
Picce siiks utuer tuauw stnciuly sumucr va- 
Teties, aud luumalvuus are given 
blacks. Satins 
quiet aud = Veivet Very 
siuw. ‘luere is 4 Continued ur.sk demauu 
tur 1ibuuns, aud lustauccs wulaply woere 
reporis ale mute of socks beimyg materially 
Teduced, Wi LassOrtuiculs WrOncu. Houuse- 


* Keepiuy lineus cuutiuue in goou demaud, 
Put we call lor pieces runs light. 


Houstery 
1s Twi. Y uClive, Wits u particul.rly irce ue 
Maud tur tabric gluves. Tue reports ou 
JaCes aud tmviOlceries peuerally sow an 
Improvement lu tue Vvuiume of sales ws 
Culuparcu wll Wuial WaS Uoluy cary ln 
he week. Mullinesy iaces are p.omiuent 
iu Unis respect. 

‘Lue luuporss of dry goods at this port for 
the pust week, auu since January 1st, 1886, 
Culpare as LulluWs Witu Lue same period uf 
last year: 


For tne week, 


1886, 1888. 
Entered at the port.. .... ... $4,927,067 $2,335,603 
Throwo on the market.. 2,720,567 2,522,845 
Since Jan. 1st. 
Entereo at the port.. - 80,405,009 25,842,507 
Thrown on tne market....... 80,683,940 26,977,773 
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Are Now Showing All the Latest 
NOVELTIES in 


CARPETINGS 


AND 


Upholstery Goods 
SPRING TRADE. 
Broadway, (8th & 19th Streets, 


WEW YORK. 





LADY AGENTS WANTED! 
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loosened or ty thowt amen from the 
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58 each ; 
Agente ited 
wan So canvass, to wi whom liberal 
zz 8. SMITH, Baxamramax, Goxx. 


form, and can be 


person. 


R. H. MACY & 60, 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th St,, 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHIL- 
DREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN 
DIRECT IMPORTATION. 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 
BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks and Dress Goods, 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 
TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES 
THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN, 





SPEJIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE WILL BE 
READY APOUT APRIL 18T. COPIES WILL BE 
MAILED ON RECEIPT OF TEN cENTS, 


R. H. MACY & C0, 


26 Rue De Enghein. Pare. 
5S West 141th st., New York, 


ROTHSCHULD 


IMPORTER, 


Begs to announce to his friends and 
customers of this and neighboring 
cities, that we have opened our Spring 
Importations of French Millinery Goods, 
Paris Trimmed Bonnets and Round 
Hats, and those of our own Manu- 
facture. 








TABLE DAMASKS. 
James M’Creery & Co. 


OFFER FOR SALE THIS WEEK AN ASSORT- 
MENT OF EXTRA HEAVY DOUBLE 
DAMASKS 68, 70, AND 72 INCHES WIDE 
AT 65 CENTS, 75 CENTS,'85 CENTS, AND$1 
PER YARD, BEING A REDUCTION OF 25 TO 
50 CENTS PER YARD, LESS THAN FORMER 
RATES. ONE LOT 80 INCHES WIDE AT 
$1.25 PER YARD, GOOD VALUE FOR $2. 

HOUSEKEEPERS WHO APPRECIATE 
VALUE SHOULD ORDER AT ONCE, AS STOCK 
WHEN SOLD CANNOT BE DUPLICATED AT 
PRICES QUOTED. 

Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York 


Chas. G. Landon & Co. 


BENEKARD, HUTTON & CO. 


Importers and Commission Merchauts, 


Sole Agents tor 
Lupin’s Dress Fabrics, Jouvin Kid and 
Suede Kid Gloves, 


Silks, Foreign and Domestic. Lyons, ail Silk Velvets. 
GERMAN DREss GOODS, CLOTHS, 
VELVETS AND PLUSHES. 

419 and 421 Broome Street. 


CHAS, G LANDON, , 
D. HOWELL, , NEW YORK. 


MILLS & GIBB, 


Importers of 








Laces, Embroideries, White 
Goods, Liuens, Siiks, Ribbons, 
Crapes, Notions, Hosiery, Under- 
wear, Gloves, Curtains, etc. 





BROADWAY & GRAND STREET. 
New Yerk, 


DESIGN. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST | 


Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


(For the Week ending Saturday, March 2h, 186.) 














COFFEE. 
ae aiiiealek talib «inti wee. 26 @23 
Pikiactaeesnées 08s 0460008 Covpasnes 19 @2z 
Maracaibo........ p0un0sebedeessebees 14 @\7 
Mo «ds eebeccbersedececesente 16 @l17 
BAe ob cbencds cedéwevessbdictucees 10 @17 
Oolong, Medium to Finest Leepegees ..-25 @75 
ee SS OF. uicwcga pees = on 
Yo Hyson, ‘“ +. sheqguaaesiek 1 
— O: etcmenathe 25 @b50 
English itil ©  amsadeecbiads 20 @t5 
SUGAR. 
Oub Leaf, Cubes... rcccecceccse — @ 6% 
CUitebechspeesndedendseoseores — @ 6% 
a, ; 64 @6 9-16 
Granulated, Standard 6 5-16 @6 
Standard A...... 6% @5 15-16 
Extra C White. 56 7-16@ 5% 
PS Be ctviccvacéctces ssc0e —@ 5% 
rr ee eT eee 4K@ 5 
MOLASSES, * 
New Orleans, Choice to Fancy........ 52 @55 
Good to Prime.......... 43 @4i 
Porto Rico, Ponce, geeeereany. «. 37° @47 
Arroyo, rime, in hhds.. .... ..... —- @ 
Barbadoes, 1n hhds.......... . esse —- @- 
FISH. 

Mackerel, Fancy No. 1, ? buL, (200 Ibs.) $25 00 

"Extra, a © -  vivtbesase 8 50 
Codtish, boneless, 60 tb. ome DP. ...< 5% 

Shredded, 1 tb. cg | per doz. 1 76 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, # 2. seen 9 
Herring, Medium, scalded, @ os seanes 17 





<> 


GENERAL MARKET. 





FLOUR, MEAL. Ere. 
Winter Wheat, Sirictly Fancy Roller Patent, 


Wighess BIAES... .cccccccesscsccapesees 6 25 

Perfection Koller Process, Minn. Spring 
Wheat, highest grade..............-.- 5 90 
Favori:e Rolier Procers, Fancy Spr. Wheat 5 &5 
New Process, Fancy Winter Wheat....... 5 90 
Faucy, New Process..........++++ o00eeens 5 95 
Family, OT  Menbeeoeranounteaseates 5 50 
XXX st Louis, Mo., “Winter Wheat....:... 6 00 
Pas ry Whie ee ona bandeah 5 40 
Winter Wheat, Roller aaa imaiedaiin nds 5 50 
Brilliant XX Family, White & AmberWheat 5 35 
* Jummercias Malin” .....-cccccccscccecses & 30 
Kyte Flour, Fancy Siate Superfine hnoseabar 4 U0 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbis........... 5 00 

Superlative Graham Fiour, cases, 12 
GM PRMB. 2c. ccccccccccccces coccce 2 65 


Corn Fiwur, from Southern White Corn... 
Buckwheat Fiour, Fancy New Process,100-Ib 





BO on.vc6csrccersdevenesnstssdcesoces 2 60 
Fancy New Process, bbls., 196 tbs...... 5 40 
DUG, MOTD, «60.0000 ccccseececessvcrss 116 
GRAIN, 
WaHeEatT: 
Wet, BO. Rec ccocescvcces #—98 @— 99 
OF ickisbkeseaseees —v7 @— 98 
Red Winter, No. 1......... 1 00 @— — 
ae ere — 444@-—- — 
Te — 464@— Wh 
White, MoB....cccccccccces — 464.9— 4540 
Oa 
White, No. 1..... - — 43 @—- — 
WONG 65 b66esccececqetet — 49 @— 42 
Stase Mixed.......ccocccees — 37 @- sy 
8: 
Medium........++++ss00 o—-— @135 
Marrows.......+.+++ ecccee —— @1 35 
Sinsteroavestereesness -—-— @135 
Green, prime, # push..... —-— @115 
MILL FEED. 
(We om per 100 lbs.) 
Beam, GOs... ; crsecesccese #— 8 @3 — 
Shorta, 60 Ibs ........0.008 — 82k@ — 3 
Middling, 90 to 100 Ibe... —% @ — 95 
MD cectissconsacce, OP. . 188 
aye Feed........ cccceccsee —— @ — & 
DOG co ccccccccscccce —t0 @ — 380 
Oil Meal, per ton......... 28 40 @ 28 50 
Cottonseed 1 Meal, per ‘ton... 2200 @ 26 25 
SAY AND STRAW 
Hay, No. 1, prime, per — #—90 @S— 95 
Hay, No. 2, good, ‘ — @— 85 
Hay, No.3,medium“* “ ..,. —75 w@— 30 
Hay, Shipping - 6 wees —70 @ — 15 
Hay, Clover - “ 4... —60 @ — 65 
Hay, clover mixed ‘“ «wee —15 @ — 80 
Straw. No.1, Rye “ «eee 100 @ 105 
Straw, No. 2, tye “ eee —70 @ — 15 
Straw, Oat ss “ ee. —50 @ — 55 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork 
| ne ? 9 87@ 11 50 
EECA e 2 76 @ 10 U0 
CE Misn64d. coccncee 225 @ 14 00 
Cc tacaethomsens at 10 75 @ 12 00 
Extra India Mess........ 15 00 @ 17 00 
PG abneenereeeneeess 800 @ 8 50 
Cur Mrats: 
Smoked Hams......... > 9% @ 946 
©“ Bhoulders........ 5 @ 5% 
Dressep Hogs ..... ceauwesnte 54@ 534 
BUTTER. 
Gilt Edge Fresh orm’y, tubs...... ... — @ 36 
Prime Creamery, tubs.......... ..... — @ 32 
Choice Dairy, new, tubs.............. — @ 27 
Western, ordinary to good, tubs... cna ties 12 @ 18 
EE ono 0s co wwe scnsd percents -..-.10 @ 14 
CHEESE. 
Fancy Cream, Cheddar............2..-— @ 11 
Fine State Factory......... 2+ ssceess —@ 9% 
I Ce cr sc cpntensccbscsces —@ 18 
Pineapple, large size, 4 in case. --— @4 40 
Pineapple, small size, 4 in case... — @3 50 
Schweitzer, American, # Ib............ ax ae 
LARD, 
ee pails, 20 Ibs net weight -.. ..... 8% 


Halt bbls... 


sc acebtantnantate seen 


COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


EGGS. 





State and Penn., fresh laid......... 123{@ 138 
Western, fresh-laid............ .. 12% @ 12% 
GOUNNOER dle sik ies acgkseine ds he. liige@ 12 
DRESSED YOULTRY. 
Turkeys, fair to choice...... ... — 9 @— 12 
Chickens, Philadelphia, per lb...—13 @— 23 
Chickens, State and Western....-— @— — 
MOU ce eiise gdavis tisccsect se .-1l @ 12 
ican essdsissbicusaseds aS -12 @— 14 
Rat erties: —8 @—10 
7EGELABLES 
DA... cndtnhiiainecbanns 1 50 @ 2 50 
Sweet Potatoes, ocr obi........ 2 25 @ 2 50 
Onions, Yellow, per bbl.......... 2 50 @ 2 76 
Onions, Cuester, oer bbl........ 1 50 @ 2 50 
Cabbage, L. L,and Jersey per 100 6 00 @ 8 00 
Turnipr, Russia, per bbi.... ... -- 50 @— 15 
Kale, Norfolk, per bbi.......... — 75 @1 0 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, Ps aces «. ae enee —1 50 @1 75 
Greenings heivies dca ds —1 62 @ 1 75 
ae. ol eae 1350 @1 75 
Grapes, Concord, per ib........ @— 9 
Grapes, Oatawba,per case...... 400 @5 (0 


Cranberries, Cape Cod, per bbl. 2 00 @ 4 50 
Jersey, per crate .— 50 @ 1 00 
Peanuts, Va., hand-picked, 


new, per Ib Stine e ood bade — - @— 6% 
i eS eae @— 


3h¢ ° 

Hickory Nuts, per bush " 2 @115 
DOMESTIC ORIED FRUIT, 

Apples, dried, choicest, sliced, 1885, in bbls. 6 


choice, “in begs Wis wove 
. * ‘State, * tp BOE dcscco8 + 
wl evaporated : 
Fancy White, 50 tb. boxes............. a 
Bg BO 1D ROE 55. cecvcccves oosibeaeeinie 8 
Cherries, eae 13 


Peaches, evaporated : 
Choice Yellow Peeled, 50-Ib. boxes dips 28 


en oa. ot, cee 24 
Fancy = Unpecled - ” 
‘ 


Dried, Southern, 1885 


@15 
Unpeeled, 4s. and 4¢8.1885.4 @ alg 
Pears, evaporated, zd and 50 Ih. boxes —@20 
Piums, evapurated, bu Ib. boxes............ 15 
Raspberiiex, evaporated, in 2b and ! 0 1b. bxs.21 
Blackberries, evaporated, 25 and 60 lb, bxs.12 
Blackbeiries, dried, in 25 aud 50 ib. boxes. .11 





WOOL MARKET. 





Ou10, Penn., and W. Va.— 


X, XX, and above, Washed Fleece. .82@36 

No. 1. | 86@87 

No, 2. “a of -34@35 
New York Stare, Micu., W1s., and Inv.— 

} a te above, W wshed Fleece BEES: 30@32 

a TO LITO ee oe 34@ 35 

No, 2 oe Mt cum nnuee 33@34 

TUB WASHED, 
Average to Superior. ............0..0 32@40 
COMBING WOOL. 
ee. 38@40 
és Sb o-tibscncaceacened 29@30 
Guys AND ry nee StaTEs,— 
nwashed clothing } 
” combing § 19@26 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano.......... $38 00@40 00 
ter Bros.’ Svecialties ; 
Standard Sup-rphosphate.... 37 00@40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 32 00@385 00 
U.S, Phompleate......ccc00.s0 29 00@81 00 
Ground Bone............... 31 00@383 50 
Crescent Bome....2... soos 29 00@31 50 
Potato Fertilizer. ............ 47 00@50 00 
Tobacco Se We eebenad 47 00@650 00 
cue mania 32 vww@35 v0 
Baugh & Sons’ Specialties : 
Tobacco Fertilizer........ .. 30 00@85 00 
Raw_ Bone peetaagiatn, 
>) per 8u 00@35 00 
Twenty-five Dollar Phosphate, 
per 2,000 lbs............. 25 00 
Economical Fertilizer for l’o- 
Wes 0<cNeheccesnesss 80 00 
Warranted Pure Raw Bone 
Mea!, per 2,000 lbs -. 30 00@83 00 
Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs... 26 00@28 00 


Mapes #. aud P. G. Co.’s Specialties : 
Potato Manure........... 
Corn te 
Vegetable ......... ose 
Complete “A” Brand.......... 
A. L. Sardy’s Specialties : 
Phospho-Peruvian Guano.... 
Alkaline Phorphate.......... 
Cobcentrated Plant Food.... 
H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Specialues : 
Potato Fertilizer. ........... 
Wheat ™ sin G eaidin tinmite 
nn:  secanaasenisive 
AA Ammoviated neem 
phate Fertilizer........ 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer....... 
Williams, Clark & Ov.'> Special- 





Bee S8ak 


SS S88 sss Ssss 


SS 656 


ties : 

Americus Bone Superphosphate 

Royai Bone Phosphate. ... . 

Americus Potato Fertilizer. . 

Fish and Potash...... .... 

Americus Pure Bone Meal.... 

ASHES.— We quote 4@4% cents for 
6@5% for Pearl. 


Teeass 
ss 
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THE GaouoD NEWS TO 
aavvier o *~ DIES! 


Greatest oe 





er Set, ol 
For ! full particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


“> 5 Dion 
Decoravea 1 oiict Set, 


P. O. Box, 299. 81 and 33 Vesey St., New York 


FIRSTCLASS PRINTERS MATERIALS, 


= Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Chases, Prix t- 
77 pt. Figg Blocks for Knaravers. «at- 
tern Letters for Machinists. 








VANDERBERGH. WELLS & COMPANY 


110 Fulton, and 16 and 18 Dutch Street, New York, 
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Pusurauce. 
EVERYBODY INSURED. 


PossBty this strikes you as a novel 
proposition, if not as one difficult to estab- 
lish. Let us see. 

Perhaps you are one of the great multi- 
tude who are always thinking about duty 
in respect to the subject of insurance, or 
are going to do it, or are just seeing about 
doing it, but who neglect todo it. Or per- 
haps you are one of the smalil—yet too large 
—number of rersons, not necessarily igno- 
rant, but rather unthinking and prone to 
jump at a hasty and too broad notion, who 
view insurance companies as corporation 
cormorants or, at least,cherish a dislike to 
them. Perhaps you are challenged by the 
suggestion that you cannot escape having 
to deal with these companies, even against 
your will. But we did not say just that; 
we said that everybody is insured, which 
is rather different. as let us see. 

Insurance applies to property, and is for 
the benefit of those who own or are con- 
cerned in the property. Life is property, 
if the life has any money value; if it has 
not, itis not properly insurable. The life of 
your aged relative has no money value— 
more likely it is the reverse of valuable in 
tha: respect; no property being in it, there 
is nothing insurable. Your own life is 
property, unless you area good for-noth- 
ing; it ‘s the money loss of your death, 
not in the least the personal loss, which 
an insurance company offers to take care 
of. 

Insurance ‘‘ makes” nothing—how can 
it? It may be said to be an indirect pro- 
ducer, in that it helps keep men on their 
feet; but its action is not called out until a 
loss of something occurs. It restores noth- 
ing; it simply divides up among many the 
loss which would be crushiog upon one. 
The loss is tere, unchanged, but its bur- 
den is spread and distributed. 

You have a piece of property. If it is 
burned, sunk, destroyed, or hurt, the loss 
is yours, evidently. When you hire a 
number of other men to help you carry it, 
which you do by agreeing to carry a small 
part of their losses, you do what is called 
“insuring.” This arrangement must be 
made in advance. A weck back from last 
Saturday insurance on the ** Oregon” and 
her cargo could have been bad readily, but 
a week ago from last Monday it could not 
have been had at any price; for the ship 
was under water. The ‘‘ Oregon” was in- 
sured by her owners. Having a large 
number of vessels, they find 1t more econom- 
ical to put by the premiums into their 
own fund than hire other corporations to 
do this for them. You can do the same, if 
you can afford it, as you can if you have 
risks enough to make an “ average.” If 
you have so many ships (or other risks) 
that the aggregated premiums; will equal 
the value of the first lost one, by the time 
when such loss occurs, then you can accu- 
mulate your own insurance fund. Interest 
must of course be reckoned in, and you 
can treat it either way. If you had one 
package on board the ‘‘ Oregon,” and had 
nobody to look to for it, you came to grief; 
if you had thousands of packages on the 
sea, a small tax on them all would make 
up for the one which never came into port. 

Now on every bit of property you pos- 
sess, life included, you are actually in- 
sured all the time; you can no more es 
cape this fact than you can escape having 
habits. The only question about those is- 
whether they are good habits or bad ones; 
the only question about your insurance is 
whether it is good and firm, or bad and 
weak. All property is at risk, and there- 
fore all is insured. The owner will bear 
the loss, if loss occurs, and is therefore 
carrying the risk, unless he has secured 
help about it. You are insuring yourself, 
unless you have arranged with somebody 
to share the risk with you. 

If somebody had asked you to sign a 
contract insuring some $100 package on 
board the ‘‘ Oregon,” at the fair rate of say 
one-half per cent., or fifty cents, you would 
probably have said you were not in the 
insurance business and could not afford 
such a risk. Even without just compre- 
hending the matter, almost every man 
would have a vague though firm idea that 
he could not afford to take a risk of $100 








for fifty cents; that is, on another man’s 
property. As to his own, he inconsistently 
fails to see the point, or foolishly neglects 
to profit by it; and he ‘‘saves” the fifty 
cents by taking on his own property the rixk 


he would ly decline to take on another 
man’s. re is no way of breaking the 
force of this 8 statement. Unless you hire 
others to help vou in doing it, you are in- 
suring yourself. The risk is wholly yours 
at first, and it stays so, unless and until 
you get such help to divide it. . The rea- 
sons why you cannot afford to carry your 
own risks are, first: because you have not, 
an “average.” lacking risks enough to 
make one with. Your fifty cents (to con- 
tinue that illustration) wil] not accumulate 
into $100 before the loss will come and the 
$100 be gone. The other reason is, that 
you will not accumulate the fifty cents, 
though you save it. At this point lurks 
the fatal defect in the savings-bank argu- 
ment against life insurance. Be your in- 
surance company and master, say the ob- 
jectors to insurance, by putting away your 
own savings. This has a fine sound, but 
there are two fatal difficulties: You will 
not, in fact, continue, rigidly, the savings- 
bank accumulation, even if you undertake 
it; and death may come just after the first 
fifty cents are deposited, or at any time 
during the process. There you are again, 
with a self-insurance which has no average, 
and no guaranty of continuing long enough 
to make the requisite accumulation. 

But, you say, my ships may always come 
into prt and my goods may never encoup- 
ter aloss. True. Your particular prop- 
erty may be the one alwavs missed by ca- 
lamity; but your life is 3 property that will 
pot be missed—that will become a total 
loss. How can a man who cannot afford 
to insure one piece of merchandise affort 
to insure one life? He can’t—that is all. 
Can vou satisfy your own miod, if you 
thiok about it, and can you do so by not 
thioking ahout it, to carry such a mek your- 
selt? Or, as you will be gone when the 
loss occurs, can you rati nally and jus‘lv 
compel your family tocarry this risk? You 
may wriggle, but you cannot escape the 
logic «f tbe case. Either you have ar- 
ranged with others to help them, or else 
vour family are insuring your life. Your 
housebo'd furniture, though worth no more 
than $500, 1s probably insurea, and you 
would be uneasy otherwise, though the 
probability is heavily that it will never 
burn; but your life, perhaps, is kft for 
your family to insure. With you to help 
them, they could not comfortably survive 
the loss of thefurniture; but they can carry 
the risk on your life! 

Are you, who read this, the man? 

If s>, unless you can successfully dispute 
the facts stated herein, or avoid the srgu- 
ment, you see your duty before you. 

But please observe that seeing a duty, or 
even intending to do it, is no substitute for 
doiog it, and in no wise averts the conse- 
quences of not doing it. 


FIVE-FOR-THREE. 


A suBszoT which must ere long receive 
attention somewhat commensurate with its 
importance, is that of ‘‘ term risks” on fire 
insurance. There are some reasons for 
allowing some concession on a five-year 
contract, inasmuch as there are some inci- 
dental savings to the company; but solarge 
a concession as forty per cent. off the one- 
year rate certainly cannot be rationally held 


to come under this rule. The practice is 
an abase of competition, of gradual growth, 
but very pernicious, and we are glad to 
note that one company—not of the largest 
in point of assets, but one of the most nota- 
ble in strength and success—has taken 
an emphatic ition. This company, 
the Glen Falls, has decided not to 
accept insurance on farm and other resi- 
dence property fora longer term than three 
ears. The manager of the Company’s 
estern department says in a circular to 
his agents: True, there has been some 
advance in rates in the past year, but not 
sufficient to warrant us in accepting busi- 
ness on the basis of three annual rates for 
five years insurance. We prefer not to 
entertain any applications for five years in- 
surance at all; but in cases where it will be 
of special convenience for your customers 
to optain a policy for five years in the *‘ old 
and tried” on choice residence property, 
you may submit to us such applications on 
securing four annual rates. Believing you 
will heartily second our efforts to stamp out 
one of the worst praciices ever allowed to 
creep into the profession of fire underwrit- 
ing, that of giving five years insurance for 
three annual rates, etc. 











INSURANCE STATEMENT. 


THE CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Ix another column will be found the twenty- 
second anoual statement of the above-named 
company, which presents some interesting fea- 
tures; among these, the fact that its receipts 
from interest, rent3, etc., were more than the 
amount of death claims paid, and the very inter- 
esting fact that its ravio of asseta to liabilities ia 
118 per cent. It has assets of $2,369,495.34, with 
a surplus of $366,622.67, Its officers are Jas. T. 
Parsovs, President; A. T. Winchester, Vice- 
President ; and Robert E. Beecher, Seeretary, 








INSURANCE. 


Massachusetts “Wu Tile 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


85 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplug. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 











M. V. B. EDGERLY, President- 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL. Secretary 


Twenty-Second Annual Statement 





OF THE 


CONTINENTAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARIFORD, CONN. 


INCOME FOR 1885. 


From Premiums... 
From Interests, ‘Rents, “and all “other 


- $198,898 13 
98,924 64 


DISBURSED 1885. 
TO POLICYHO).DERS. 
Death Claims paid,...........---- $76,625 67 
Matured Endowments paid .... 
Dividends, Purchased and Can- 
i icassnieneneccceccee 52,898 31 —$226,090 19 
Commissions and Salaries paid 
Agents sand Managers of 
Agencies... am - 46,607 84 
Salaries paid Officers ‘ana Clerks 20,299 84 
Printing, Stationery, Advertis- 
ing, Postage, Charges and 


RERER, ccc cocnccecscceccceseoeces 10,366 50 
Medical Examiners’ Fees,....... 5,194 00 82,559 18 
Taxes, Legal Expenses, and 
amount charged to Profit and 
BUODM... venccncccescncsencesccesescocoscnceee co GERD 
ee IE cescvesscccnes cececccse $327,722 40 


ASSETS, JANUARY Ist, 1886. 
Loans on Real Estate, first mortgages...  $362.569 72 


Collateral Loans and Bills Receivable. . 366,561 96 

Premium Notes and Liens on Polices in 
force.. eo es 602,380 61 
Real Estate owned by the ‘Company. 245,137 89 
Bonds and Stocks... ee coos 726,995 11 
Cash in Bank and Office. paccdeseescoceoscose 21,778 80 
Furniture, Fixtures and Safes............ 8,875 35 
Deferred and Unreported Premiums..... 35,196 90 
82,369,495 34 

LIABILITIES. 


Amount required to re-insure 

all outstanding Policies, (44 

per cent. interest)........... $1,915,860 26 
Claims by Death and Endow- 

ment awaiting proof with 

valid and satisfactory dis- 


GB Brccsccccesccccccccccocece 69,012 42 
All other Liabilities........... 18,00 00—@2,002,872 67 
PI ticidianiciiinbadaedeibennaimiineeudin $366,622 67 
Ratio of Assets to Liabilities.............. 118 per cent. 


JAS. T. PARSONS, Pres’t. 
A.T. WINCHESTER, Vice-Pres’t. 
ROB’T E. BEECHER, Sec’y. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORE 
(ORGANIZED 1857) 


No. 120 Broadway. 


Will Remove April Ist to 146 Broadway. 
JAMES ge President. 


HENRY DAYTON; 
TOTAL ASSETS.. '.£1,261.639 12 











SEVEETY- SIXTH ANNOAL STATEMENT, 








Cash capital............0« epeaseasecaseassbornes $400,000 00 
pe reinsurance, unadjusted losses, 
SAGE GEE Pcconncecepecacncecensnedesanece 1,070,610 93 
Surplus..........cccce- soesecescccces 447,331 13 
1,917,982 05 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, b LP rl 
1829. OHABTER PERPETUAL. 1886. 


FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Unpaid Le Losses and Dividends. 
TOTAL pa pony . a, 198), 


san, ARG ee 


iets cee ten, 





THE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMERT oF THE 
EQUITABLE 
Life Assurance Society 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
For the Year Ending Dec. ist, 1886, 


Amount oF LEDGER ASSETS one 
Ist, 1885... piloneteg eos - 855,587,720 66 





DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endow- 


Dividends, Surrender Values, and Annu- 
ities 


Total Paid Policyholders........ 

Dividend on Capital.........ccccccscsssccese 

Commissions, sacseioemncane inevinenent and 
Excnange... oe 





State, County, and City Taxes............. 165,169 84 
$10,040,259 94 
Net Cash Assets, Dec. 38st, 
UBBS. .......eceeceeeeereeseeseees++- 862,087,513 85 
A ETT 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgsger...........-.ceecess00e $16,588,332 


Equitable Buud 





United States Stocks, State Stocks, City 

Stocks, and other Investments.......... 
Loans secured by Bonds ana Stocks 

(market value, $1,969,667)................- 1,420,475 
Rea! state outside the Btate of New 

Yors, includine purchases under fore- 

closure and Society's Bui.dings ia other 

cities ....... 4,255,285 30 
Cash 1p Banks and “Trust "Companies, a 

interest: and in transit (since received) 4,878,078 81 
Due from Agents on account of Pre- 


Market value of Stocks and Bonds over anaes 

book value.. eee 2,198,864 (3 
Intevest and Rents due: and accrued... 614,611 6 
Premiums due and in process of collec. 

tion (less premiums _— in ) 

8:9,835).. coe eoce ° 896,344 00 
Deferred Premiums... 1,261,064 Ov 
ee meena Shiaiaee Sist. 

188 eeccceceoce -- 86 46.553 387 50 


I ae <a that, atnens 4 penne examination 
of the securities and accounts described in the fore- 
going statement, Ifind the same to be true and cor- 
rect as stated, 

Joun A. MoCaLu, Jz.. Comptroller 


ToraL LraBILitres, including legal Re- 
serve on all existing poiicies (4 per cent. 


Pe ciiticaditeticessatccessicantemine’ 952,691,148 37 
Total undivided Surplus, over Four ne 


percent, Reserve.............. $13.862.239 13 


Of which the proportion centributed (as 

computed) by Policiesin generalclassis $5,145,539 13 
(Of which the proportion contributed (as 

computed) by Peliciesin Tontineclassis 8,714,700 00 


Upon the New York State Standard,43s per 
cent., the Surplusis, as computed, $17,- 
495,329.40.) 





We certify to the correctness of the above calcula 
tion ofthe reserve and surplus. From this surplus 
the usual dividends will be made, 


Gro. W. Pui.xres, ctuaries. 
J. G. Van Crsk, j 4 


New Assurance written in 
1885.. --- 896,011,378 00 
— Outstanding "hesure 
--$357,.338,246 00 


Increase of Premium Income.$1,430,349 0@ 
Increase of Surplius...............-83.378,622 U3 
Increase ot Assets $8,391,461 96 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 





James W. Alexander, John A. Stewart, 
Louis Fitzgerald, John D. Jones, 
Henry A. Hurlbut. Robert Lenox Kennedy 
Henry G. Marquand, Eugene Kelly, 
William A. Wheelock, Cornelius N. Bliss, 
Genry Day, George C. Magoun, 
Marcellus Hartley, William B. Kendall, 
John Sloane, Samuel Borrowe, 
Henry M. Alexander, B, Williamson, 
Ohauncey M. Depew, William Walker, 
Charles @. Landon, George W. Cari gon, 
Henry 8. Terbell, E. W. Lambert,’ 
Thomas 8. Young, B.F. Randolph. 
Robert Bliss, J. F. De Navarro, 
Daniel D. Lord, John . McCook, 
James M. Halsted, W. Whitewrizht, 
Horace Porter, Alans >n Trask, 
George De F. L. Day, E. Boudiaot Colt, 
Wm. Alexander, William M. Bliss, 
Parker Handy, ©. B. Alexander, 
ad Edward W. Scott. 
Oliver Ames, 
Eustace ©. Fits, HenryR. Wolcott, 


8. H. Phillips, Denver. 
Boston, 


Thomas A. Biddle, Horace J. Fairchild, 
George H. Stuart, Manchester, Bnd- 
T. DeWitt Cuyler, Gustav G. Pohl, 
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March 25, 1886.) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


(881) 25 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yors, Janvary 23p, 1886. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st December, 1885. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1885, to 3ist December, 1#85.......... $3,856,618 66 
Premiums on policies not marked off ist 








January, 1885... Tes: = —S 
Total marine premiums.......... «0.0... rr 196,143 76 
Premiums marsed off from Ist ann, 

1885, to 3Ist December, 1885................ $3,770,094 30 
Losses paid during the same 

POTION. .....ceccccccscercerss. QL, I1b, 120 67 
Returns of premiums and ex- 

ee 
The company has the following assets, 

viz: 
United States and State of New York 

stock, city, bank and other stocks....... $9,024,685 00 
Loane secured by stocks and otherwise... 1,438,6¢0 00 
Real estate and claims due the company, 

estimated at. . . 530,000 00 
Premium nutes and bills receivable. . 1,508,143 56 
SE EE incnetehnes<srcenseons*asqneneceh 228,897 88 

AMOUR. cccccccccccccocce eo eee corse cee es12,740,896 46 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their leral representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, .the 
second of February next, from which da‘e all interest 
thereon wili cease, The certificates to be produced 

atthe time of payment and cancelled. 

Adividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1885, for which certificates will be 
issued on end after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN. Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES. ADULPH LEMOYNK 
CHARLES DENNIS. KOBERT B. MINTURN, 
W. d. H. MOOKE, CHAS. H. MARSHALL 
JAMES LOW FRED’K H COSSILT, 
A. A. RAVEN, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WM. STURGIS, OHN ELLIOT, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
JOSIAB O. LOW CHAS. D. LEVERICH 
THOS, B.CODDINGTON, JOHN'L. RIKE 
WILLIAM DE GRUO N. DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY GEORGE BLIS' 
WILLIAM E, DODGE, HENKY E. HAWLEY, 
WILLIAM B. MACY, WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 
Sony'D. MEWLE.T EDWd FLOTD JON 
LE.T, 3 ES 
WILLIAM H. WERB, NSON W. HARD, 





LLIA 
Cc J 
CHARLES & BU RDETT, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
___ aA. RAVEN, Third Vice-President. 
THE CONTINENTAL 
, LIF 
ANCE COL” 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
8$2,1447,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 
$403,619.77. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
President. 


MANHATTAN LIFE. 


OF NEW YORK, 156 and 158 BROADWAY 


The Annual Premium at the Age of 30 will be 18 
At the end of the twenty years See Company ome “ 














to the holder h cas) 


Any other amount 
ons. 
ts are mated, but are fixed in a 
contract, t face of in Policy mean- 
ayable in the event g the death of the 
ere is no fo. payments on dis- 
conthesenss of policy after three y years,a 
Cash or Paid-up Value being Gu antood b 
the terms of the New ork Tow. xf 
art éxamples and other ages and amounts, and also 
the 10 and 15 year plans, write to or apply at the 








NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Bens. F. Stevens, Pres. Jos. M. GrspEns, Sec 
ooreee 817,846,546 65 
15,238.761 16 
erent $2,607,785 49 


toe, of of_the public is called | to the New 
Keature i in Lite Insw ——y | adopted by this Com- 
of isouing Eadown ‘or 


: a ‘premium peckesene cb 


Liabilities.... 






setts non-forfeiture la 
ae Susseneer and paid-up insurance values in. 


every icy. 
‘Pam iets explanatory of the New Festure may b 
bad Ou applicat on at Company’s Office, 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE; BOSTON. 


QiECURITY FROM LOSS BY - BURGLARY, ROB- 
BERY, FIRE, OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, 0 of Philadelphia, 


NEW MARBLE FIREPROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 327-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


‘aiso rent SAFES INSIDE 
BURGLAR PROOF aes So at Batre a 





000,008 
— 


ion kers ; in upper 
vault for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults} pro- 
vided for Safe Renters. 


VAULT DOORS GUARDED_ x THE YALE TIME 


ose. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of ev very 
ELE HY DEEDS, ete co Haken for SAFE. KE EePT 'G, ON 
Hey Pe GUARANTY, A T THE LOWEST RATES. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON 

INTEREST. 

INCOME COLLECTED, & AND REMITTED FOR A 
IDERATE CHARG 

EXE pats ADMINISTRA 

TORS and at any act ae ANS, and RECEIVE EXE- 

Cure TRUSTS of every description, key the’ Gale 

corporations, and individuals. 


ALL ee FURDS and INVESTMENTS are ne 





Be 





oqparet on C sun ave yo It ts of ee Com any 
on = e Com Special rast 
jay of Sie aay lena Tesponsitle for their 


WILLS pac ol FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, Preai 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, vn 3 charge of th? 


ust artment. 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Treas. and Sec 


DIRECTORS : 
Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark. John B. Gest. 
C. A. Griscom, Edward T. Steel, 
ree ft — Drake. 


omas 
homas McKean. 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Orrices, {New York, 100 Broadway. 
Contivental { Brooklyn, cor. Court an: ‘Mont e Sts. 
Buildings: apd No. 106 Broadway, E. 
Reserve for re-insurance..... (82,265,427 88 
(of which for Inland Marine, $55,969 52) 





Reserve. ample for allc!aims... 553,171 26 
Capital paid in in cash............ 1.000.000 OU 
Net Surplus ........... anavibocenunses 1.358.879 85 
Total Assets, Jan, ist, 1886...85,177,478 ¥9 

This company ts its busi under the 





Restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
wo Sufety Funds together equal $1,2UU0,0U0 


DIRECTORS: 
HH. H. LAMPORG, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec, 
SAMUEL D. BABUOOK, 





SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
GEORGE BLISs, 0. L. BI 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, WILLIAM BRYCE 
WM. H. SWAN. HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
HENRY C. BOWEN, RICHARD A. McCU 
AURELIUS B. HULL, JOHN H. REED. 
THSODORE F. VAIL, JOHN H. EA 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, CHARLES H. TH, 
WM. M RICHARDS, WM. H. HUKRLBUT. 
JOHN CLAFLIN EDWARD MARTIN 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOMNSON, 
ALEX, E. ORK 8. M. BUCKINGHAM. 
WM. L. ANDKEWS, J. D, VERMILY 
E, W. CORLL JACOB WENDEL 
JAMES FKASE WM. A. ER. 
WM. G. LOW, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 


HIRAM BAKNEY. 
A. M. KIRBY, Sec, Local Dep't 
B, C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep't. 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD; MASS. 


LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 


For circulars and plans, address the Home office, or 
the agenciee, 271 Broad way, N. Y.; 223 Washington 8t., 
Boston ; 612 Walnut S8t., Philadelphia. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


U. P, FRALEIGH, Sec. GEO. H. BURFORD, Act’y 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 


All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 
any cause after three years. 
Death Claims paid atonce as scon as satisfactory 
proofs are received at the Home 
Absolute security, combined with the largest liber. 





INCORPORATED 1799. 


Provides. Washingt 


INSURANCE CO., 
PROVIDENCE, BR, I. 
STATEMENT, January Ist, 1886. 














Cash Copital............. ......8400,000 00 
ASSETS, 

United States Bonds. 40° «+++ 154,062 00 

] ‘oad and other Bond esse» 91,469 00 

Providence and New York “Bank Stocks 213,500 4 

. oe : * 

; Baie 

12v,284 68 

6 





3 
: 


LIABILITIES, 
Unpaid Losses and omnes claims against 





Re-i 
Cash Capita 
Net Surplus. 





ality, assures the popularity and success of this Com 
art 8 forms of Tontine Polimes isaned 


J. H. DEWOLF, President. J B. BRANCH, Secretary 
GE). E. BIXBY, Asst.-Secretary. 





For the year ending 


ASSETS.......... ee ccccccvccccce oo 


STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


December 31st, 1885. 
-8108,908,967.51 








Insurance and Annuity Account. 
























































No. Amount, No. Amount. 
Policies and Annuities in Policies and Savage in 
force, Jan. 1st, 1885 ....| 114,865 | $351 ae ” force, Jan. ist, 1 .| 120,952 | $368,981,441 36 
Risks Assumed .......... 14,334] 46,507,189 16 || Risks Terminated......._ 8,247 | 29,841,688 87 
129,199 | $398,323,080 23 129,199 | $308,823,080 28 
Dr. Revenue Account, Cr. 
To Balance from last account...... $97,009,913 08 By paid to Policy-Holders: 
et TES + 14,768,901 93 dowments & Pur- 
‘* Interest and Rents ........... --- 5,446,062 35 chased Insurances, $5,270,116 34 
Dividends and Annui- 
_. RP . 8,211,900 00 
Deceased Lives...... 5,920,083 56 
$14,402,049 90 
sa p need a nage 
mmissions 
Commutations. . ee 679 84 
Expenses........... 2 
—————_ 2.487,200 48 
‘ Premium on Stocks and Bonds w 
“ Balance to new account......... 99,865,644 11 
$117,224,867 36 $117,224,967 36 
Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. 
To Reserve for policies in force or Bonds Secured by Mortgages on 
cermsinesed. Te iancs ata sions oun S By Fastate aw Se ar ads $40,228,930 16 
“ Premiums received in advance . “ United States and other Bonds. . a 90 
“ Surplus at four per cent........ 5,01 na 08s 78 “ ‘Loans on Collaterals............ 00 
~— 0c (itéttté«# TRI 10 992,720 45 
* Cash in Banks and Trust - 
atinterest........ epee 2,619,643 21 
“ Interest accrued..............-.- 9217 829 
“ Premiums deferred and in 
abe ibaaekabiseounesibe 1,438,189 55 
“* Sundries.......... eisstereosens 180,550 29 
$108,908,967 51 $108,908,967 51 














New Yor, January 20, 1886. 


Samvet E. Sprouts, 
Lucius Rosinson, 
Samugt D. Bascock, 
Grorce S. Coz, 
— E Deve.in, 
EYMOUR L Hustep, Ottver HARRIMAN, 
Ricnarp A. McCurpy,| Henry W. Smitn, 


ALEXANDER H. Rice, | 
F. RatcurorpD STARR, 
Freperick H, Cossitt, 
Lewis May, 





CHAS. H. DUTCHER. Sec. Brooklyn Dep't. 


ames C. Hoipen, te HN H. SHERWOOD, 
ERMANN C. von Post,| Rosert OLYPHANT, 


Freperic CromwELL, 


S. Van Renssecazr Crucer, 
Cuares R. HENDERSON, 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


From the Surplus above stated a Dividend will be apportioned as usual. 
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Grorce C. Ricnarpson,! Georce F. Baker, 


Georce Buss, 
os. THompson, Rurus W. Pecxnam, 
upLey OLcorrT, Ww. P. Dixon, 


i Hosart Herrick, 
opert A. GRANNISS, 
Nicnoras C. Mirigr, 
Henry H. Rocers, 
Jno. W. AUCHINCLOSS, 


uten T. Davigs, 
OBERT SEWELL, 





HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


Sixty-Fifth Semi-annual Statement, showing the condition of the Company on the Ist day of January, 1886, 


Reserve Premiwm Pundccc..ccccceccccceecs vs 


Reserve for Wengert Teees Bie COMIG.00.0..0. co csccccccscccccccccccccccccces svceccccvevescscessccoccccccccscsscecccoccoss 
II Cn a sus aaa s sanidoeseeneeabandeensewkaainmsenesdeansaniibigveninaantiaiaabaiithtenianaekeiabiill 








SCOTS SETHE ESSE EE SE HEHEHE EEE EE EH EH EEEHEEEEHEH Oe 


3,011,637 00 
378,483 98 
1,227,995 10 





CMASH ASSETS... cc cccccccccc cet cc te cesnena ceca nceansenncsencseesseesssessaseeseceaeenee senseeeseseceeeseseseseresseees ST. GIS, 116 O 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Cash in Banks 


POOR eee EER EES EEE HEEE HEHE EERE SEETHER EEEE SEEEH HEHEHE EEEE 


Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate......... 





$245,795 99 
897.550 00 


United States Stocks (market value).............0.scccccccccccceesscceess 20879.390 00 


Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value).............+++ 


_ eee SOSH ORE eH EHS ESSE HEHEHE EHEHEEEE HEHE EHEEEHEH EEE EEER OEE EHEEB SEE HEH HEHE HHH EH BEE EE HED Oe 


J. H. WASHBURN, ¥.-Pres’t and Sec’v. 


A Sinaeet of Five per cent. has been declared, payable on demand. 


PASARE 


a. sNao ‘iw, } Ass’t See's. 


1,522,550 00 


State and City Bonds (market valte)...........c.cccccscccccscccccsveccee 
Loans on Stocks, payable om demand .............ccccccsccccccceccence 
Interest due on Ist Jamuary, 1886...........ccccceccccccccccc-ceecceces 
Premiums Uncolliected and in hands of Agents................cecc0.0e 








D. A. HEALD, Vice-President. 


$222,000 00 
122,850 00 
97,056 02 
358,290 30 
1,272,633 77 


sooo $7,618,116 08 





CHAS. J. MARTIN, President, 


Now York, January 1st, 1896, 
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Old and § Moung. 


ELEGY. 
FRUOTUS DIU RETARDATUS. 


BY THE REV. H. A, DELANO. 


Aaatnst a burial slab I leaned, 
Within a quiet village, 
‘*God’s acre”—which the whole year round 
Hath such perpetual tillage. 


My forehead bared, the soft wind blew 
Its benedictions o'er me ; 

And in a mood of tender thought, 
A question rose before me. 


Old question asked by every lip, 
Since human life was granted, 
And trembling in the human breast 
Since first the angels chanted— 


Or morning stars sang sweet refrain 
Of joy and awful wonder, 

O’er man in God's own image made, 
Erect, and walking under. 


The question old, and sad, and deep, 
And cause of so much weeping, 
“If those who live, for once should die, 
Can they awake from sleeping?” 


Day after day, year after year, 
The dust of earth is sifted 
On coffin after coffin here, 
Above whose mounds, deep drifted, 


The winter’s snow doth come, and melt, 
With promise of new season, 

Whose blossoms turn to blight again— 
God only knows the reason. 


No field of eartb, no garden fair, 
So many hands have tended; 
No ivy ever trailed—so soon 
Cut down and sadly ended— 


As here, where ever, human hands 
Do plant the garden over, 

With plants and flowers of human hope, 
Amid the blossomed clover. 


The sexton toileth day by day, 
With harvesters a plenty, 

Who come with flower-laden hands, 
And go with hands all empty. 


No lack of rain or dew is here ; 
For tears are constant falling, 

From eyes, while lips in plaintive prayer 
On God are ever ca)ling— 


As did the ruler call to Christ, 
To come, and raise the sleeper, 
And every grave hath one, at least, 
Lone, solitary weeper. 


But karvest comes not, none return, 
Nor widow’s son nor ruler’s child ; 
No Lazarus ever sister greets 
With transports glad and wild ; 


No mother ever sees her child, 
No friend with friend has greeting, 
Husband or wife, or father here, 
Have only silent meeting. 


The vines are pruned, and hedge is kept, 
Unvarying labor wasted, 

As on a vintage of whose wine 
The toiler never tasted, 


And yet we come, and watch, and wait— 
And call on all around us, 

While all the gathered silences 
Of Heaven and earth confound us. 


And thus we keep the Lent and Fast 
And Pagsion days of sorrow, 

We walk the wilderness to-day, 
The harvest is—to-morrow. 


** O, Easter day, so long foretold, 
What hopes are thine to gladden 
The souls like mine, whom all these thoughts, 
With doubt and gloom will sadden?” 


I said, and then, ‘‘O Lord forgive 
The questions of this hour, 

Nor ever let these sleepers know, 
I’ve wronged themof their dower. 


**Nor let the patient toilers know, 
I’ve questioned now, so weakly, 
Of all the profit of the work 
They’ve done so long and meekly. 


“ For thou hast promised in thy word, 
A harvest day of wonder, 
When all the trumpets of the sky 
Shall peal the mighty thunder— 


**The awfal blast whose echo, far 
The ‘ harvest home’ shall carry, 
And they wh) eleep and they who toil, 
Shall homeward go, nor tarry.” 


I looked, a burial train drew near, 
A group with tear wet lashes, 

The coffin lowered, I said again, 
In faith, “Ashes to ashes.” 


BURGLARS IN PARADISE.* 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 








Vill. 





THE STATE WILL PROTEOT. 





Aut Fairharbor was at her bloom. The 
summer sun made mirrors of the soft gray 
water; the summer people started on the 
beach, like flowers in a huge parterre; the 
winds were laid, or low; the moons burned 
with a white fire, like the hearts of lov- 
ing women, and repeated themselves in 
the waves, fair and unconscious, as love re- 
flects itself in deeds, and knows not that it 
does so. Pleasure boats, with colored sails, 
tinted by artists astray, stole by upon the 
idle flood that made a merry mock at them. 
Voices of singers on the cliffs or on the 
water melted late down the silver and the 
purple evenings, and sung the soul to sleep 
with the power of old songs. All the world 
was at play, oradream. Cares were corked 
like the Genjus in the bottle in the Arabian 
story; anxieties and fears waited as the 
frosts wait, biding their time; but it was 
not the time of summer in Fairharbor. 
Sickness cheated itself with distraction. 
Sorrow drugged itself with the sound of the 
tides that said: ‘‘Thou are but another 
wave in the eternal sea.” Hope fed itself 
upon the stir of pleasure-seeking human 
pulses; youth tripped to the time of the 
wave-notes, and love maddened itself with 
beauty; for summer was on Fairharbor. 
But in the Old Maids’ Paradise these 
things served as a background to a pre-oc- 
cupied family. The business of life went 
remorselessly on.. Tom had crowded so 
much advice and affection into those two 
hours and a half that Corona resumed the 
duties of her position as a burgled house- 
holder with elation. Tom’s main point was 
to assure her that her bond was so certain 
to be recovered that the only thing she had 
to do was to take his check to Mr. Thumb 
and pay for the Lady of Shalott, who, Tom 
admitted, was as good a horse as he could 
have bought himself. In fact, Tom said 
that the Lady was worth more than she 
cost; which was a gratification that no- 
body but an unprotected woman horse- 
hunter could feel to the full. Tom assured 
Corona that her registration would bring 
back her bond if her robber didn’t, and 
made out his check to Mr. Thumb’s order 
with that masculine force of will which 
makes it either necessary or impossible for 
a woman to yield a point. Corona’s hesi- 
tation was put by in a burly sort of way, as 
if it were a thing of no more consequence 
than a crochet-needle; and before she knew 
exactly what had happened, or why it hap- 
pened so, the Lady of Shalott became her 
own. Tom managed so well in this matter 
that it was months after, before it occurred 
to Corona to wonder whether any doubt as 
to the ultimate recovery of the property 
had ever visited his mind. 

Tum also assured her that she ought to 
print some circulars. He told her he should 
print athousand if he were she. Everybody 
told her to print circulars; and, as she fol- 
lowed all the advice she received at that 
time, she was fast flooding the land with 
circulars. But Tom said they didn’t cost 
much. Corona pictured the peddler as hid- 
ing behind hay-stacke and other points of 
rural scenery to read the circulars. 

Tom also advised her immediately to put 
the thing in the hands of the State’s District 
Police; he observed that the local police 
might do very well by local affairs; and gave 
vent to the daring inquiry: How did we 
know it was a peddler? Tom added that if 
anything more occurred to him he would 
telegraph. The most adorable thing about 
Tom was that he had never once laughed at 
her for not locking the drawer ubove the 
drawer that held the. bond. Corona could 
have worshiped him. She kissed him 
twice and a half, when she drove him up 
to the moving train, on the last platform 

of whose last car he leaped like a leopard 
in cheviot and a Derby, to return to 
Canada. 

When Corona and the Lady of Shalott 
came back from the station, Corona found 
five strange men sitting in the Old Maids’ 
Paradise. The first one said he was a re- 
porter for the Boston Sunday Solar System, 
and would be obliged to her for some facts 
about the burglary. 





Corona excused herself from the other four 
gentlemen, and took the Boston Sunday 
Solar System into the dining-room, and re- 
ceived him with that abject helplessness 
characteristic of the hitherto uninterviewed 
American citizen. 
The next gentleman said he was on the 
staff of the Tewksbury Daily Wild Fire, 
and he had called for a few details of what 
he considered the most blood-curdling rob- 
bery of the day. Tre third visitor repre- 
sented the New York Billy; .and the fourth 
said he did the religious column in a de- 
nominational weekly; the fifth hoped she 
would consider him unobtrusive, but he 
had called for material for her biography, 
which would appear in to-morrow morn- 
ing’s issue of the Texas Trapper. Coro- 
na’s natural and acquired civility served 
her very well through the struggle with 
the Boston Solar System; but the supply 
sank as she ran the blockade of the others; 
and by the time she had come down to the 
Texan, she had relapsed to a condition of 
aboriginal combativeness. The results, as 
she afterward learned, were closely pro- 
portional. 
The Boston Sunday Solar System told a 
thrilling tale of midnight horror, headed: 
‘‘A Youna Lapy Disprrses a Gane oF 
Bure@rars,” in which she figured as beauti- 
ful, rich, brave and twenty. The Tewks- 
bury Wild Fire said she was tanned. The 
New York Billy said the lady’s courage 
in the affair had been overrated. The de- 
nominational weekly said she was hetero- 
dox. But the Texas 7'’rapper reported her 
as fifty-seven years of age, and said she 
wore no bangs. 
Corona’s next step led her to the Head- 
quarters of the State Police in searc!: of her 
property. She had a telegram from Tom 
the morning she went, dated from Toronto, 
and running: 
** Dear Sis.—Wish I could do the whole job 
for you,” 
Corona telegraphed back: 
** Dear Boy.—Have my hand in, and rather 
like it.” 
The Police Inspeetors of her native state 
received the lady courteously. She had 
never visited such a place before, and found 
herself a little excited by the abnormal 
nature of her errand. The Inspectors did 
not seem excited at all. They received 
the whole affair with a calm amounting 
almost to what she felt resembled a lack 
of emotion upon the subject of her loss. 
There was an air of broad unconcern 
about the State Headquarters, the atmo- 
sphere of people so d/asé in burglary that 
Corona telt a little mortified at never hav- 
ing had a burglar before. 
‘*T have come,” she said, humbly, ‘ to 
put the matter in your hands.” 
‘*Oh! certainly,” replied the Inspector. 
‘*We will take charge of your interests.” 
“Tt is a small sum,” pleaded Corona, 
‘** but large to me, you know.” 
‘** Oh! certainly,” observed the Inspector. 
** Naturally. Quite so.” 
The Inspector leaned back in his chair 
and drummed upon the table with hi fin- 
ger tips; he played the long-forgotten 
national air which concerned itself with the 
proposal to hang a very gentlemanly sub- 
patriot to a sour apple tree. 
**Can’t you send a man down there to in- 
spect the premises?” asked Corona, when 
she had told the story in detail. ‘‘ I under- 
stand the State is expected to look after 
these things.” 
‘Of course,” replied the officer loftily. 
‘“The State will protect.” 
He gave this in the tone of a devout man 
who says, The Lord will provide. 
‘*The local police is energetic,” faltered 
the lady, ‘‘and he keeps thinking he has a 
clew.” 
The Inspector allowed himself a cosmo- 
politan smile; his rather slender, unused 
fingers ceased to consign the sub-patriot to 
the sour apple tree. 
‘*But I don’t feel satisfied,” continued 
Corona, ‘‘ to rest on that. 1 must depend 
upon the State to do all that is possible for 
the recovery of my property.” 
**To be sure,” said the Inspector, dream- 
ily. ‘‘Isee. Of course. I should think 
the State would. I would, if I was the 
State. I—would you excuse me, Madam— 
I’m worn out to-day. We hada murder at 
the South Ead last night, and I was up 


quite brisk. 


spector. 
ferent direction. 








in that case; but we found aclew. But it 
kept me pretty busy for a few hours, and— 
would you excuse me if I took a nap?” 


“Oh! Certainly,” said Corona. “ Pray 


do. You must be tired.” 


So the Inspector leaned back in his chair, 


and took a little nap; and Corona sat and 
watched him. 


When the Inspector woke up he seemed 
He began: 
‘** Now, Madam, I will take the points in 


this case. Give them slowly, so I can get 
them all into my head.” 


So Corona gave the points, as well as she 


could, and as slowly. 


“Your local police is on the wrong 


trail,” said the Inspector, frowning, when 
she had finished. 
ing to do with it.” 


‘* The peddler had noth. 


‘*Is it possible?” cried Corona. ‘‘ But 


the dog”— 


“The dog was drunk,” said the In. 
‘* The clew is in an entirely dif. 
Give me the full address 
of the deaf boy who is in your employ.” 
‘Zero? Mr. Inspector, that is impos- 
sible!” 

‘* All things are possible to the Power of 
the State,” answered the Inspector with 
majesty. ‘“‘I refer to the boy who asked 
how much money you kept in the house.” 
‘*But you might as well refer to my 
guests or my cook, in such a connection, 
as to that poor little deaf, honest, stupid ”— 
‘*It is not impossible that I might have 
to refer to your guest or your cook,” re. 
turned the Inspector. ‘‘ Worse things have 
been. A clew must be followed wherever 
it leads, Madam, like life or death. I am 
satisfied I have a clew. I will arrest the 
boy to-night.” 

‘** You will do nothing of the kind!” cried 
Corona. ‘I decline to prosecute. I decline 
to have anything to do with it. I prefer to 
lose my money to outraging my neighbors 
by a course so devoid of the first principles 
of common intelligence.” 

“‘Oh! if you take it in that way,” pro- 
tested the Iaspector, ‘I really must have 
another nap. This is quite exhausting.” 
So the Inspector took another nap. 
When he awoke he said he felt better. 
Corona said she was glad to hear it. 

‘T have it!” cried the Inspector suddenly, 
with an expression almost amounting to 
animation upon his peaceful countenance. 
‘*You should print some circulars! That 
will certainly recover your bond. We will 
try to assist you, of course, but your main 
dependence is on your circulars.” 

Corona urged that she had already 
printed circulars; five hundred circulars w 
gratify Mr. Pushett; one thousand circulars 
at the advice of her brother. 

‘* We advise you to print fifteen hundred 
circulars,” said the Inspector. ‘‘ They will 
not cost you anything to speak of. What 
reward have you offered?” 

Corona hesitantly replied that she had 
offered two hundred dollars reward. 

‘* Make it three,” said the Inspector. 
“The loss is only five,” suggested Co- 
rona. But she made it three. 

‘‘When do you think I shall hear from 
my bond?” asked Corona, after a pause, in 
which the Inspector gave so many symp- 
toms of going to sleep again that she felt 
obliged, however reluctantly, to bring her 
personal interests once moreto the notice 
of the State. The Inspector roused him- 
self and said: 

‘*T beg your pardon?” 

Corona repeated her inquiry, and the In- 
spector said it was a very natural inquiry: 
he said he wished it were in his power” 
answer it; he said they would certainly re 
member the case; he said, again, that the 
State would protect. He went so far a8 
intimate that this was what the State w4 
for. This encouraged Corona s0 much 
that she bade him good afternoon; she 
could not think of anything more to 84% 
unless she asked him once again whether he 
didn’t think he could send a man down 
examine the premises and the region where 
the robbery was committed; but he 
No, he didn’t think hecould; and then she 
wished the Inspector pleasant dreams, 
he thanked her, and said he usually 
’em; and then she came away- 

After Corona had thus thrown herself 
upon the protection of the State, she > 
membered that Tom had advised her @ 
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I. 0. U. Accordingly she did so, stating 
her errand as inoffensively as possible. 
The Fee-Fi-Fum was a very imposing rail- 
road. There was agreat deal of marble in 
its office. There was a great deal more of 
majesty in its clerks. Over marble and 
majesty Corona pushed her errand, into the 
presence of the Thirteenth Assistant Vice- 
President, a gentlemanly young man, who 
said he was sorry for her. Corona thanked 
him, but said that she had come to see 
about the duplication of her bond, which, 
being registered, she had understood was 
absolutely protected against fire, burglary, 
and loss. The young man replied that, in 
a sense, this was true; in a sense, not. 
Corona begged to inquire in which sense it 
was not true. 

‘*We do not duplicate,” returned the 
gentlemanly young man. ‘* We never du- 
plicate. Our lawyer objects.” 

‘* How, then, asked the bond-holder, am 
1 to get my money?” 

**In a sense,” replied the young man, po- 
litely, ‘‘you don’t get yourmoney. Our 
lawyer is very strict about it.” 

** Who does get it, if I don’t?” asked the 
lady, patiently. ‘‘ The Railroad?” 

‘**Oh! dear, no!” cried the young man. 
‘Of course not.” Ican’t tell you exactly 
who gets it. Our lawyer has never ex- 
plained to us.” 

‘* But the burglar cannot get it, can he?” 
asked Corona. 

‘** Certainly not,” returned the Thirteenth 


Assistant Vice-President, brightening. 
‘The burglar cannot get it. It will never 
be of any use to the burglar. That is the 


advantage of registration.” 

* But I was told, when I bought my 
bond,” urged Corona, ‘that registration 
would protect.” 

‘*T presume you were,” said the young 
man, courteously, ‘*Thatseems to be the 
prevailing impression.” 

‘* And, of course, you understand,” he 
added, ‘‘ that we will pay you your inter- 
est; it is only your principal which you do 
not recover.” 

‘‘That is something, at 
bond-holder brightened. 

‘* But you must first sign a little paper, 
youknow. Wecallita bond of indemnity; 
just a little matter of form. I will show 
youa copy. Here! We require you to 
sign this before we can pay you anything. 
Our lawyer is very particular about it.” 


least.” The 


Corona read the bond of indemnity over 
carefully, once—twice. She laid it down 
and rose to go. All the marble and majesty 
had passed over now from the office of 
the Fee-Fi-Fum and I. O. U. to the face 
of the bondholder. 

‘*This paper,” said the bondholder, ‘‘re- 
quires me to expect nothing in case of for- 
gery”— 

“Certainly not. Our lawyer ”— 

‘*In case of forgery by the lifting of fig- 
ures; by the erasion of names with the use 
of chemicals; in case, I observe, of your 
Own inadvertence in paying my property 
over to the wrong party ”— 

‘Of course, madam. We could not be 
expected to guard you against our own in- 
advertence. That would be asking a great 
deal.” 

‘This paper also requires,” continued 
Corona, ‘‘ that I shall protect you in a law- 
suit, if any such be brought against you, 
by an innocent and victimized purchaser 
ofthe bond. It requires me to subject 
myself, for the value of a $500 bond, to in- 
definite pecuniary risks—call it $5,000, 
say, some pleasant morning? DolI under- 
stand it correctly? 

‘*in a sense,’’ said the officer of the Fee- 
Fi-Fum, ‘“‘ you may be said to understand 
it. It is a simple matter, you see. You 
sign the paper. We pay you your $98 in- 
terest and ”"— 

“Ido not sign the paper,” said Corona, 
laying it down quietly. The officer of 
the Fee-Fi-Fum looked surprised, even 
grieved. 

“You will excuse me,” repeated the 
lady, ‘from signiag your paper. May 1 
ask, before I bid you good morning, in 
what you consider that the value of Tregis- 
tration does consist?” 

“Why, I wld you,” urged the Thirteenth 
Assistant Vice-President. ‘‘It renders the 
Property useless to the burglar.” 

“And protects the Railroad?” asked Co- 


‘Certainly, madam. And protects the 
Railroad.” 

“Thank you,” said Corona. ‘‘I under- 
stand now. Those are the main points in 
which registration is of interest to the 
bondholder?” 

**T believe,” said the Thirteenth Assist- 
ant Vice-President, ‘‘those are the main 
points.” 

On her way to the station, Corona dropped 
in at Messrs. Jump & Jiggles, and men- 
tioned the substance of her interview in 
the office of the Fee-Fi-Fum and I. O. U. 
The brokers were quite interested in the 
matter. Mr. Jump said the Fee-Fi-Fum 
had the sharpest lawyer in New England. 
Both Mr. Jump and Mr. Jiggles told the 
bondholder that she had done just right. 
Mr. Jiggles went so far as to say that he 
would see his money at—Behring Strait 
before he would sign that sort of a bond of 
indemnity. But Mr. Jiggles was the ner- 
vous member of the firm. 


To be continued. 





THE ORIGIN OF THE WEEPING 
WILLOW. 


BY CARLOTTA PERRY. 








Wuart a strange, strange thing is the weeping 
willow. 
Pray how did there ever come to be 
Such a sobbing, sighing sort of a tree? 
Why does each slender, pointed leaf, 
Quiver and tremble as if in grief? 
Who can tell why its branches lean 
Down to the ground so mournfully? 
What do these signs of sorrow mean? 


Years agone, so the legend goes, 
From a dim old wood a peasant came, 
History gives us not his name. 

It’s not important ; I don’t suppose 

There’s a single one who cares to know 

If it was Henry, or John, or Joe. 

I’m very sure he was not a myth, 

And a man’s a man, though his name be 

Smith. 


Out of the forest’s heart came he— 
From the forest deep and dense and dim— 
Where it seemed that every single tree 
Was a watchful sentinel, tall aod grim; 
And where through the sunniest bours, amid 
The cool green depths, the shadows hid ; 
From whence, when the day on silent feet 
Passed out through the sunset’s rosy bars, 
The dear night came serene and sweet, 
With her wonderful crown of stars. 
Out of the forest’s heart he came, 
This man with the long-forgotten name. 


On Lis sturdy back was fire-wood bound, 
The undergrowth of the forest dim ; 
Of priceless value it was to him 

When the cold winds swept around, 

To cook his bro*h, or with ruddy glow 

To light his cabin dark and low. 

For the fire that burns on the dear home 

hearth 

Of but or hall is of double worth 

When the soul is lighted and warmed by it, 

As well as the body, you will admit. 

This is a truth, and he is wiee, 

Who reads this truth with his spiriv’s eyes. 


As he jogged along, with his bundle biz 

On his broad, strong back, a willow twig 

Stuck out from the rest, and bothered him 

80, 

Catching on this and that, you know, 

That he broke it off and threw it away 

Down on the ground, and there it lay, 

When lo and behold! the loveliest girl, 
That ever his eyes beheld stood there, 
Right beside him ; her sun-kissed hair 

Fell in many and many a curl; 

Lips that rivaled the rose’s hue, 

Eyes of the deepest, divinest blue ; 

Voice as sweet as the zephyr’s breath 

When it softly whispers itself to death. 


I have this twig on the ground, dear man?” 
** Have it lassie? Of course ye may. 

Have it an’ welcome, but tell me, say, 

What will ye do with it?” “Ab!” said she, 
**T'll make it grow to a beautiful tree.” 


low: 
‘Indeed, dear man, it will grow for me.” 
He looked again at her wind-blown hair, 
At her smiling eyes, at her rosy lips, 
At the twig ciasped close in her finger-tips, 


The wee child planted it right away, 
Watered and tended it day by day, 

Shaded and sheltered from wind and storm, 
From nights too cold, from days too warm. 
It took quick root in the fertile soil, 





rona. 


And so rewarded her loving toil. 


Said she, with a smile on her red, lips: ‘Can 


He laughed, and said: ** It will never grow.” 
But she smiled with her eyes and answered 


And he passed on his way and left her there. 


And ere the summer had wholly gone, 

Sturdier, stronger, the twig had grown; 

The slender leaves, with their silvery lining, 
Waved to and fro in the sun and shade. 

With happy faith in her blue eyes shining, 
Gratefully whispered the lit!le maid: 

“T know, I know, it will grow for mc, 

Into a beautiful, beautiful tree.” 


The seasons came and sped away, 
Just as they do at the present day. 
Spring with the violet, June with the rose, 

Rare October with fruitful hand, 

Gray December with wind and snows, 

Held their court in this far-off land. 
Each year had given some added strength, 
And grace and beauty ; and now, at length, 
It’s perfectly clear, as you can see, 

That the little twig was a splendid tree. 

And the heart of the girl and the tree had 
grown— 

You need not doubt it—almost as one. 


And, by this time, the fair girl stood 

On the verge of a beautiful womanhood. 
Her eyes’ true light and her hair’s spun gold 
Had grown in beauty a hundred-fold. 

Fair was her body and fair her face, 

Bat fairer than either her spirit’s grace, 
Then, with a stealthy step, Death came, 
And stilled the life in her lovely frame. 

He laid with a touch of his finger-tip 

An utter silence on lid and lip; 

The sweet songs ceased and the lovely eyes, 
Opened only in Paradise. 


They made her a grave in the earth’s green 
breast, 
Under the tree that she loved so well; 
With tender hands they laid her to rest. 
And now I’ve the strangest thing to tell. 
Over the tree crept a sudden change, 
An alteration complete and strange. 
Every branch that upward tended, 
Drooped lovingly over the little mound. 
Andc every twig was earthward bended, 
And every leaf leaned toward the ground, 
Waving sorrowfully to and fro, 
Like mourners bowed beneath their woe. 
And from each pointed leaf at night 
And noon the crystal dew-drops fell, 
Like sorrow’s tears ; and they who saw 
Looked on it all with a tearful awe, 
Saying softly: ‘ Behold! it weeps 
Over the grave where the dear girl sleeps! 
Lo, the lesson that love hath taught! 
Lo, the miracle it hath wrought!” 


80 they whispered the while the tree 

Over the grave leaned lovingly ; 

Then to the name that belonged to it 

They added an adjective sweet and fit; 

And the tree that wept on that earthy pillow, 
That seemed to suffer and know in part 
The joy and pain of the human heart, 

Was christened forever the Weeping Willow. 

This is the way it eame to be 

Such a mournful, sighing sort of a tree. 

This is the reason ‘tis oftimes set 

Over the sod that our own tears wet. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


THE LITTLE MISSIONARY. 


BY MARY C. BARTLETT. 





Go.tpiz had no thought of a mission 
when he left his cage upon that bri; ht 
October morning, and flew away, away, 
frightened and trembling, through the 
crisp, cool air. 

Very, very sad was his little mistress, 
and very, very glad—if it be possible for 
such a lazy boy to be very, very anything 
—was Tom Robbins; for Goldie, ex- 
hausted, and half dead with fright, flew 
almost into his hand, as it was holding up 
Squire Whitehall’s new fence. 

‘*My eye!” cried Tom. ‘ This aint one 
of our native birds about here. Wonder 
where he come from.” 

He walked home so quickly that his 
Mother was astonished, and imagined all 
sorts of improbable things. Perhaps a place 
had been offered him at the grocer’s near 
by. Perhaps a new customer had spoken 
to him about getting some sewing done— 
for she was a hard-working woman; and 
grievously disappointed was she at her 
son’s lack of energy. 

But Tom’s first words undeceived her, 

“We'll cut some slats in that square 
pasteboard box, Mother,” said he, exhibit- 
ing his prize. ‘‘ Aint he a han’some little 
feller?” 

‘*What are you going to do with him, 
Tom?” 

‘“‘Keep him, if somebody don’t claim 
him.” 

‘*Keep him!” she repeated, sorrowfully. 
‘Keep him and starve him. I'll not give 
you a cent’s worth to feedhim. Mind that! 








- 


lazy boy, who never does a hand’s turn if 

he can help it.” 

Tom was used to his Mother’s seoldings, 

and knew that he deserved them. ‘‘ Look 

at the little feller,” he said, coaxingly. 

‘* Aint his back nice an’ brown? An’ just 

see that ring round his nose. Looks as if 

he had on a red hood.” 

But his Mother was inexorable. ‘‘I can’t 
have that box cut up,” said she. ‘ Besides, 
he’d pick it to pieces in two days. I kept 
birds once, andl know. \Xou can just take 
him down to Farrar’s, and let him make an 
offer for him. 

‘*Lend me that basket with a hole in 
the cover, please, Mother,” said Tom. ‘‘The 
little feller’s almost dead with the fright.”’ 
The basket was produced, but, alas! the 
‘little feller’—Tom put a peculiar em- 
pbasis upon the word ‘‘ little,” which gave 
to the appellation a pathetic and endearing 
sound—was more frightened than ever, and 
beat his poor wings against the sides of 
the basket as if he would have torn him- 
self in pieces. 

‘*PL go an’ see what Farrar says,” cried 
Tom, and he hurried away. 

‘*That’s a German goldfinch,” said Mr. 
Farrar, peeping into the basket. ‘“ He 
came from up among the Hartz Mountains. 
Want a cage for him ?” 

A cage! Tom hadn’t thought of that. 

‘*How much are they?” 

‘* This size "—pointing to what seemed 
to Tom an elegant article of pure gola— 
‘*you can have for two dollars. Smaller 
size, one dollar fifty.” 

It might as well have been a thonsand 
as far as Tum was concerned. He shook 
his head. 

**]’ll find a box or something at home, 

an’ 1’j] whittle him off some perches.” 


‘*A bird won’t thrive unless he’s decently 
kept,” said Mr. Farrar. ‘‘ He’s a fine lit- 
tle fellow, and I’ll warrant him a singer. 
It’s worth your while to take care of him.” 

Tom looked longingly at the fine cages. 
‘**T’ve no money for ’em,” said he at length. 
‘* ve just ten cents, an’ I’ll take the worth 
of that in seed, please. The little feller’s 
hungry now.” 

Mr. Farrar dropped a few seeds into the 
basket, and Goldie picked them up with 
an eagerness which proved the truth of 
Tom’s words. 

‘*Ten cents’ worth, did you say ?” 

** Yes sir.” 

“Iv’s a pity to keep him in an old box,” 
continued Mr. Farrar. ‘I’ve a cage here 
that 1 could lend you till you get a better 
one.” And he brought out a very small 
one, similar to those upon the shelves. 

Tom was delighted. ‘* Let me put him 
in,” he cried. ‘‘I want him to know me.” 

‘Be good to him then. Don’t gu up to 
him sudden, and scare him. Talk to him 
when he’s sleepy, and get him used to your 
voice. He’s somebody’s pet, I’ll warrant.” 

‘** Yes,” said Tom. ‘‘ And he flew right 
into my hand. If anybody claims him, I'll 
give him up.” 

Little Goldie went to Tom’s poor home 
in the small cage, so different from the 
empty one over which his little mistress 
was still weeping. Tom hung him up at 
the window, where the sun came brightly 
in. What was the bird thinking of, as his 
bead-like eyes looked unwinkingly at Tom. 
He wished he could tell. 

“The litile feller wants to know us the 
next time he sees us,” he said to his Mother. 

‘* Tweet-le-wee!” cried the bird. And 
then applied himself diligently to his seed. 

‘* Your appetite aint gone, anyway, little 
feller,” cried Tom, well pleased. ‘* How 
long do you s’pose ten cents’ worth will last, 
Mother?” 

“If it lasts till you earn the money for 
the next, it will serve him some time,” was 
the reply. 

Tom’s Mother didn’t mean to be cross, 
but she was tired. He had hitherto given 
her much trouble and little help. Not that 
he was a bad boy, but he lacked ambition. 
With his easy-going temperament she had 
no sympathy. Indeed, she failed to appre- 
ciate the good-nature, which seemed to her 
only a gloss for the laziness which couldn’t 
take the trouble to resent an injury. 

Tom remembered Mr. Farrar’s injunc. 
tions, and did not approach the cage until 
the little feller began to show signs of 
drowsiness. The bird recvived his caresses 
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ward, he was found with his head tucked 
snugly away under his wing, Tom’s de- 
light knew no bounds. 

**See what a little puff-ball he makes of 
himself, Mother.” 


**T can’t. I’m busy.” 

““*Twouldn’t take you more than a sec- 
ond,” said Tom, disappointed. 

‘* Sixty seconds make a minute, and I’ve 
none to spare. What’s that on your elbow? 
A hole?” 

‘““Y—e—s,” faltered Tom. 
in’. 

“* Wearin’!” ejaculated his Mother. ‘‘So 
am I wearin’. A hole in that jacket, that 
Ought to last you these three moaths! 
You'll be wanting a new suit soon; and 
where am | to get it? I'd like to know?” 

‘*T don’t want a new suit,” replied Tom. 
‘* What’s the odds”? 

**That’s as much pride as you’ve got. 
You don’t mind rags. I believe you like 
em.” 

**No, I don’t, I”—but his mother in- 
terrupted. ‘‘Go to bed!” said she, fret- 
fully. ‘* Leave that jacket on the chair, 
aud if I get this sewing done before mid- 
night I'll mend it.” 

Tom went, stealing a last look at the bird 
as he passed the cage. He was used to his 
Mother’s scolding; but the little feller was 
a novelty. 

He lay awake fer balf an hour, thinking 
of him. ‘‘He’s enough sight han’somer’n 
a yaller canary,” be soliloquized. ‘* with all 
that brown on his back an’ breast, and that 
black on his head, an’ that little red hood 
around his face’— 

**Yes” exclaimed ‘om rapturously to 
himself. ‘The little feller’sa beauty.- I 
hope he can sing.” 

That Goldie could chirp and chatter was 
fully demonstrated the next morning. If 
he was homesick he gave no sign. He 
picked up his seeds with a relish, and 
seemed inclined to make the best of the 
situation. 

Tom could hardly eat bis own breakfast, 
s0 intent was he upon hearing every ‘‘ word 
the little feller said.” 

** Do you hear that, now?” he cried to his 
Mother. ‘* He says ‘ What doin’?’ as plain 
as I can speak it.” 

‘* Nonsense !” 

** He does; an’ just listen at that: ‘ Where 
be yer? Where be yer?’ Could you say it 
better yourself, Mother?” 

Indeed, it did sound very like it. Tom 
fairly doubled himself up with delighted 
laughter. 

** Eat your breakfast,” said his Mother; 
but her tone was less fretful than usual. 

‘*What doin’? What doin’? Where be 
yer? Where be yer?” cried the bird, at 
which Tom left the table and rushed to the 
cage in transport, and even his Mother 
smiled. 

‘* See him pick at the seed, the little pig!” 
cried Tom. 

**He’ll eat fast enough,” replied his 
Mother. ‘ He’ll make way with all those 
seeds before you know it; and then what’s 
to become of him?” 

Tom looked at the little creature, and 
then at his own stout, ruddy-faced image in 
the glass. 

‘Pity if a big feller like me can’t earn 
enough to fill one of that size,” he thought, 
with a shrug of his shoulders; but he said 
nothing. 

After breakfast he went out, but he did 
not loiter at the corner, as had been his 
custom. No. Squire Whitehall’s fence 
must take care of itself, to-day. The little 
feller must pot starve; therefore Tom must 
find work. 

**Where’ll I go for it?” he said to him- 
self. ‘‘ Nobody’!l want a”— he was going 
to say ‘lazy, good-for-nothing”; but he 
stopped suddenly. For the first time in 
his life he felt ashamed of the title. 

‘* Wonder if Mr. Gibson wouldn’t like a 
boy,” said he, looking in at the grocer’s 
window. ‘I'll go ask.” 

But Mr. Gibson didn’t want a boy. 
Moreover, that gentleman was somewhat 
gruff and curt in his answer to the inquiry. 
He had no faith intheboy. Tom shrugged 
his shoulders again. ‘‘ He thinks there’s 
no work in me,” hethought. ‘* Well, there 
aint much. That’s a fact.” 

He tried one or two other places, with 
the same discouraging result; but at each 
new failure Tom’s determination to earn 


‘*Iv’s wear- 





food for Goldie became stronger. ‘‘ I'll try 
all day, an’ all the days, till I get some- 
thing,” he said, with a defiant suap of his 
fingers. 

It was quite a new sensation, this sudden 
purpose, which made the distasteful work 
so precious in his eyes. 

His steps now turned, almost involun- 
tarily, toward the bird store. He would 
tell Mr. Farrar about it. Perhaps he could 
help him. 

The bird-fancier was busy with his pets. 

“It’s no easy matter to get ’em all up 
and dressed in the morning,” he said, in 
answer to Tom’s greeting. 

** And to feed ’em, too,” rejoined Tom. 
‘*T’m lookin’ for work now, to get enough 
for my little feller, at home.” 

“Oh! that goldfinch! Well, if you'd like 
to come in and help me for the next ten 
days, I’ll give you seed enough to last him 
a month, and a cage besides. My boy’s 
gone down East, to see his mother. I 
thought I'd take the work myself, but I 
find it keeps me pretty short for time. 
He’ll be back next Tuesday week. Could 
you do it till then ?” 

Acage! What wouldn’t Tom do fora 
cage! 

“Pll do it and be glad to,” said he, 
‘*Tbank you, sir,” and as he walked home 
be clicked his heels upon the pavement 
and held up his head as he had never done 
before. 

“The little feller won’t starve for two 
months yet,” said he to his Mother. ‘An’ 
I’m to have a cage when I earn it.” 

‘* When you earn it,” she repeated; but 
her tone was more questioning ;han scorn- 
ful. The knowledge that Tom was really 
going to work made her heart lighter than 
it had been for many a day; moreover, bis 
kinduess to that little bird had brought 
back to her many winning ways cf his 
chi.dhood which she had almost forgotten. 
How fond he had always been of pets, and 
how good to them. How patiently he had 
cared for the poor, lame pussy, left out in 
the cold. How he had tended the chicken 
with the broken wing, and how bitterly he 
cried when the little thing died. 

These thoughts quite softened her heart, 
and made ther voice almcst sweet as she 
spoke. to him. 

‘*I’m to work for Mr. Farrar; an’ he’s to 
give me a cage, for pay,” explained Tom. 

‘““That’s a good boy,” she answered, 
** And if you’d only keep at the work till 
you get used to it, you’d like itin time— 
perhaps.” 

Here Goldie piped up. 
What doin’?” he cried. 

‘* What doin’?” repeated Tom, delighted. 
‘* Why, I’m workin’ for you, little feller.” 

‘What doin’? Where be yer? What 
doin’?” continued the bird, saucily; then 
he threw back his head and gave fortha 
succession of charming little trills. 

‘** He deserves the han’somest cage in the 
United States; don’t he, Mother?” cried 
Tom. ‘An’ if ever I’m a rich man he 
shall have it.” 

‘*A rich man!” laughed his Mother. 
“The moon will be green cheese then, 
sure enough.” 

Tom laughed, too. Somehow it was 
never hard for Tom to laugh. 

But the next ten days were not easy ones 
to the boy. He liked the birds; but it was 
quite another thing to clean cages, wash 
perches, and give them the various seeds 
which they required. Moreover, the 
cackatoos screamed terribly, and one of 
the parrots bit him. 

When Tom went home that afternoon, 
his head aching and his finger bound up 
with a rag, he had half a mind to give up 
the job; but the sight of Goldie, hopping 
contentedly about in his narrow cage, made 
him ashamed of himself. Besides, there 
was really something in Lazy Tom, after 
all. ‘‘I won’t give up now I’ve started,” 
he said to himself, and he held to his de- 
termination. 

And a happy boy was he when, upon the 
next Tuesday evening, he installed the bird 
in his bright cage, and gave him his sup- 
per from the new package of seed. Goldie 


** What doin’? 


hardly appreciated his change of circum- 
stances then; he was too sleepy; but the 
next morning his sweet little chatterings 
woke Tom from his slumbers, and he felt 
amply repaid for what he had done. 

And now, having had a taste of work: 





would he be content to go back to his old 
aimless life again? His Mother watched 
him anxiously; but she said nothing. She 
was kinder, more gentle to him now, and 
she petted Goldie in a way which quite won 
his heart. 


He sauntered out that morning with no 
definite purpose in his mind. He wondered 
if Hal Wright would be at the lounging 
corner, as was his habit. Ifhe should hap- 
pen to be there, and they both felt just 
like it, why wouldn’t this be a good day for 
a stroll in the woods? Perhaps they could 
find some nuts. At any rate they coull 
have a good time. He would just take a 
look at the birds first, and then go and find 
Hal. 

Mr. Farrar bade him a hearty good- 
morning, and the birds, talked, screamed 
or sang their welcome, as the case might 
be. The boy whose place he had filled stood 
before the large window, comparing some 
samples of dry goods, which he held up to 
the light with the air of one qualified to 
judge in such matters. Mr. Farrar joined 
him, and they talked together earnestly for 
a few minutes, after which the boy seized 
his hat and rushed out. 

‘* There’ll be one good man in the world 
when that boy ’s twenty-one,” said Mr. Far- 
rar, half to himself and half to Tom. 

‘*Why?” asked Tom. 

** Because he’s good to his mother. Is 
going to wear his old overcoat all winter, 
for the sake of giving her a good, warm 
dress. That’s what I call a first-rate fel- 
low.” 

‘*How much will the dress cost?” in- 
quired Tom, with sudden interest. 

**Seven dcliars and a half.” 

** Td never earn that,” said Tom. 

‘* Why not?” 

** Nobody’d have me.” 

** Why not?” 

“They think there’s no work in me.” 

**T can tell them better than that,” re- 
plied Mr. Farrar. ‘‘ Just send them to me. 
Gibson’s boy has just left him. Why don’t 
you try for the place?” 


**Gibson won’t take me. Calls me 
pames.” 

Mr. Farrar bit his Jip. Then he asked 
kindly: 


** Were you really thinking of going to 
work?” 

‘*Not much when I came in here, but 
now— If thought I could buy Mother a 
dress—without lettin’ on—’twould be fun 
to surprise her. She hasn’t ever had any- 
thing new that Ican think of, hardly, and,” 
with a spasm of confidence, ‘‘ she’s gettin’ 
pretty rusty, an’ that’s a fact.” 

Mr. Farrar grasped Tom’s hand. 

‘* There’s plenty of work in you, my boy,” 
said he, ‘‘ if you’d only take the trouble to 
get it out. If you really want a place, go 
over to Mr. Gibson at once, and tell him I 
sent you; or, stay! I'll write him a note. 
Think well of it first, though. There’s no 
backing out when the bargain’s clinehed.” 


Tom stood fora moment thinking. No 
more strolls with Hal; no more good 
times in the woods; no more liberty; no 
more fun. But then, such a surprise for 
his Mother. Something to make her eyes 
brighten, and bring that pretty color to 
her cheek. His Mother didn’t scold him 
now. He thought she liked him better. 
She liked the little feller too, and had 
bought him lettuce when she could ill 
afford it. 

This last thought decided Tom. “Tl 
do it,” said he. ‘ An’ there’ll be no backin’ 
out. I don’t turn back when once I’ve 
started.” 

Mr. Farrar went quickly to his desk and 
wrote the note. Tom took it with a hasty 
‘**Thank you, sir,” and rushed out, He 
didn’t stop to analyze his thoughts, but he 
felt that the sooner the bargain was made, 
the better. 

The grocer looked at him with an air of 
surprise. ‘* Didn’t I tell you I didn’t want 
you?” he said, in answer to Tom’s in. 
quiry. 

** Yes, sir; but I thought, perhaps, when 
you saw this’—handing him the note— 
you might change your mind.” 

Mr. Gibson read it, and stood thoughtful 
foramoment. Then he said more kindly, 
but still ungraciously: ‘‘I’ll engage you.” 

‘*])’m much obliged to you, sir,” said 
Tom. 
**Go home and get your over-alls,” 








“‘T haven’t any.” Then, with a comi 
glance at his shabby pantaloons; ‘I don’; 
need ’em with these trousers.” 

The grocer was amused; but his face gave 
no sign. He wondered if there could be 
any spirit in that lazy fellow whom he had 
seen hanging on the fences, day after day. 
The boy had a bright smile, and could 
speak up when he chose. 


‘Tl give him a fair trial,” said he tohim- 
self. ‘It shall never be said of me that I 
pushed a lad back when he was trying to 
rise.” 

He did give him a fair trial, and the 
result was that, after three days Tom was 
engaged for a fortnight, and at the end of 
that time was regularly installed in his new 
position. He informed his Mother of this 
fact with a pardonable pride. 

‘*He don’t call me names now,” said he. 
‘Just listen at the little feller, Mother! 
How he pipes up!” 

And indeed, Goldie was chirping and 
trilling and talking and singing, all at 
once, in &@ manner most remarkable. From 
the first, he had seemed to recognize in 
Tom an old and trusted friend. He would 
run to the end of his little perch to take 
the seed from the boy’s not over-clean fin- 
gers, and his song seemed always sweeter 
when Tom was near him. 

Tom’s new life was not without its trials, 
Mr. Gibson, a thorough man of business, 
was watchful and exacting. Tom thought 
him cross at first, and even a little stingy. 
But he was learning the very lesson which 
his careless nature needed; and he soon 
began to respect the qualities which he 
had found so distasteful. 

But there was one subject frequently 
broached during Tom’s first munth at the 
grocery—the subject of clothes. A pair 
of stout over-alls had been bought, it is 
true, but it was only to keep the old pants 
from falling to pieces. Tom at work was 
really more shabby than Tom the lounger 
had been; and neither the advice of Mr. 
Gibson nor the entreaties of his Mother 
could prevail upon him to purchase a new 
suit. 

But one Saturday morning Mr. Gibson 
insisted : 

‘* You have earned enough now to buy 
you some good, plain clothes,” said he. 
** And you must doit. I don’t like to see 
such a shabby fellow going out of my 
store. It looks as if we weren’t doing the 
right thing by him.” He held out his 
week's wages, as he spoke, and Tom took 
it, his rosy cheeks growing rosier still. 

‘*Tf you could stand these awhiie longer, 
sir,” he began. 

‘But I can’t. A boy of your age ought 
to have some pride.” 

Tom blushed more deeply than before, 
‘*Tam goin’ to get some clothes with my 
next money,” said he. 

‘*Why not with this?” 

Tom looked into his employer’s stern 
face, then fixed his eyes upon the patch on 
his ragged boot. ‘‘I have a use for this,’’ 
he faltered. 

‘* What is it?” Mr. Gibson spoke severe- 
ly; for Tom’s obstinacy did not please him, 
and he was not a little puzzled by his man- 
ner. 

‘*T meant to keep it a secret,” stammered 
Tom; ‘ but—but ”— 

** But what!” 

‘* My Mother needs a new dress dreadful- 
ly. I’ve been savin’ up for it, an’ this just 
makes it.” 

Mr. Gibson was silent. 

**I don’t want her to know,” Tom went 
on, earnestly. ‘* Please don’t let on to her. 
An’ please let me wear these awhile 
longer,” he pleaded, looking down upon 
his worn pants. ‘I'll make myself as fine 
as I can with the next month’s pay.” 

Mr. Gibson’s only reply was an animated 
inquiry as to the kind of goods which Tom 
proposed to purchase. ‘Was it woolen or 
cotton? What was its color and texture?” 

In answer Tom stated that his own taste 
had strongly inclined him to a pretty red 
or blue; but, upon sounding his Mother on 

the subject, he had learned that she could 
never again bring herself to wear anything 
but black; for a best dress, that was. So 
black it must be; and Mrs. Farrar had 
promised to go with him to select it. 

“I'd go this afternoon, if I could be let 
off for an hour,” said he, hesitatingly. 

‘I see,” replied Mr. Gibson, with a shrug 
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of his shoulders. ‘‘Yon’ll be good for noth- 
ing till that dress is bought. So take the time 
for it, after dinner, and don’t let me see 
you again until the matter is off your mind.” 

«Thank vou, sir,” cried Tom, delighted, 
and never did shabby feet fly more quickly 
over the ground thau did his, upon that 
bappy dar. 

Kiod Mrs. Farrar sccompaviel him 
gladly. The dress was bought. Tom took 
it to hisown little room in triumph, and 
hid it under a pile of old papers in his 
closet. Ab! What abrght day that was, 
and how the little feller sang! 

The afternoon seemed long to the boy, 
but be did his work faitbfully. The even- 
ing would be all his own. 

It came at last. Supper was over, and 
the dishes washed. Goldie’slittle red head 
was tucked away under his wing. Mrs. 
Robbins brought her work basket from the 
corner. It was heavier than usual, she 
thought, but it was often heavy; for Tom’s 
old clothes needed a deal of mending. 

So she sat down at the little table, quite 
unconscious. Tom watched her from his 
seat by the fire, saw her put her worn thim- 
ble upon ber finger, saw her thread the 
stout needle with coarse black thread. then 
saw the thin hand turn over the pile of 
mending, as was its wont. Suddenly the 
hand stopped. Tom looked away. 

‘* Why, what’s this?” asked a perplexed 
voice. ‘ What can this mean?” 

Tom turned, The hand was holding a 
brown package, neatly tied. ‘‘Open it, 
and see,” said he. 

‘*But how did it get here?” 

Tom laughed, and blushed, and laughed 
again. ‘‘ Never mind that, Mother,” said 
he. ‘‘ Just open it and see if you think it’s 
the right stuff for a pair of pants.” 

She untied the knots patiently. Tom sat 
very still. 

‘Why! Ivs dress goods!” she exclaimed. 
‘* It’s very nice, black dress goods.” 

‘+ Will it do?” 

Poor Mrs. Robbins, whose sense of hu- 
mor had been cruelly dwarfed by circum- 
stances, looked at her son in great perplex- 
ity. 

‘ There’s some mistake about this, Tom,” 

aid she. ‘‘They’ve given you the wrong 
bundle.” 

‘*No; they haven’t given me the wrong 
bundle, either,” cried Tom. ‘‘ That’s for 
you, Mother; for a dress.” 

‘‘For me?” she said, astonished. She 
took the end of the piece between her 
thumb and finger as if to test its quality; 
then she held it up to the light; but it was 
of no use. She could hardly see it at all, 
her eyes were so full. 

“Don’t you like it?” asked Tom, anx- 
iously. 

“ Like it? I haven’t bad such a dress for 
years. But you oughtn’t to do it, Tom. 
You oughtn’t to do it. Look at your pants, 
all to rags, and your coat, just ready to 
drop off your back.” 

* But, you know, I don’t mind rags. I 
rather like ’em.” Then, seeing his Mother’s 
pained look. ‘‘ Never mind me, Mammy, 
I'll dress as fine as a prince by and by. 
But I do want to see how you'll look in 
something new. I haven’t seen you in any- 
thing new since I can remember, except 
those old calicoes, and they don’t count.” 

They both laughed at Tom’s blunder; 
then he took the bundle and shook out a 
paper of buttons, pretty and appropriate. 
Another shake sent out a spool of sewing 
silk; and, at last, out dropped the linings 
and facing. ‘‘There, Mother,” said he. 
“Is all complete. I’m a little better than 
& good-for-nothing; aint I, now?” 

“O, Tom! I never ought to have said 
that,” said she, penitently. 

“Yes, you ought,” cried Tom, “for 
‘twas the truth; and other folks said it be- 
sides you. Do you want to know what 
started me on the new road, Mother?” 

* Yes,” 

“It was the little feller. *Twas so little 
he asked for, I thought ’twould be a shame 
Rot to get it for him; an’ then—an’ then— 
Well, a boy’s Mother is a heap more to him 
than a bird, if he is a beauty.” 

Tom’s Mother put her two hands on his 
shoulders, and kissed him. 

“Dve often thought, lately, that I’ve 
been hard on you, Tom,” said she; “but 
I got discouraged, and it did seem 
as if there wasn’t any light anywhere. 


I don’t mind being tired now. There’s 
something to look forward to. It was 
good in you to buy me the dress. It’s 
just what I like; but—Oh! Tom, Tom! I'd 
rather go in rags than have you turn back. 
I couldu’t stand it now, Tom. I couldn’t 
stand it!” 

And, indeed, she was crying at the very 
thought. Tom made up 4 wry face at the 
sight of thosetears. It made him fee! very 
old, all at once. 

‘*Don’t you worry, Mammy,” said he 
soothingly. ‘‘I’ve got started now, an’ 
when once I’m started I don’t turn back. 
Besides,” he added, with a comical look, 
‘*T want some new clothes. Your dress 
won’t last forever, an’ there’ll be the little 
feller to provide for. I dcn’t see as I could 
turn back, if I wanted to.” 

Ah! what an evening that was! Very 
happy and thankful was Tom’s Mother, as 
she laid her tired head upon her pil- 
low that night. And Tom himself, clumsy 
fellow as he was, felt that the new road, 
though wearisome at times, would still be 
tar pleasanter than the old. 

*There’s something worth having, at 
the end of it,” he thought as he fell 
asleep. 


Mrs. Robbins wears the new dress every 
day now when her heavy work is done. 
It is still the new dress, though it is a little 
thin at the elbows and shabby at the seams. 
But it has worn well, that dress, and is 
handsomer even now than any new one 
that could be bought. So thinks Tom’s 
Mother. 

And Tom’s has worn well, too. He has 
anew suit now; and very well he lcoks 
in it. He is going steadily on in the new 
Toad. He has never turned back. 

And Goldie sings, and chirps, and chat- 
ters, and repeats his saucy little questions 
many timesaday. He will sit on Tom's 
finger now, and seems to like that fat, 
stubby perch. His young mistress has 
long since consoled herself with a new 
favorite; but no other pet cculd ever take 
the little felle’s place with Tom and his 
Mother. 

“‘T almost b’lieve he was sent to u3 on 
purpose,” said Tum to her one day. 

‘*He was sent to us on purpose,” re- 
plied his Mother, almost solemnly. ‘I’m 
sure of that, Tom.” 

Bosron, Mass. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Sommunications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT, ew York. 








WORD PUZZLE. 


Srazt with the right letter, and from this take 
every fourth letterin the words given. You will 
find a saying appropriate to the present month 
of March. 

Dower, items, smart, essay, mortar, bodkin. 
Argos, tenant, among, admire, arch, other, 
chat, dare, tree, leave. 


ANAGRAM ACROSTIC, 


#008 
#008 
*#OO0# 
*#OO0O# 
#008 

First cross-word, an aromatic plant ; second, 
a quarter of the globe; third, one of the metal- 
lic elements; fourth, a place celebrated for a 
victory over the Austrians by the French, under 
Bonaparte ; fifth, one of a chain of lakes in 
North America; sixth, a small valley. The 
initials form the anagram, which means fastened 
with a piece of metal. The finals form the name 
of a man. 


EASY RHOMBOID. 
s** © 


se # * 
"eee & 
ese kk 

Upper line, solitary; next, not slovenly ; next, 
part of the face; next, observed. 

Perpendicular words: 1. A consonant ; 2, beak 
of a bird; 3, parts of the head; 4, part of the 
foot ; 5, ourselves ; 6, a consonant, 


ARROW. 
**e ee 
***#¢ . 
*“**# e* 
eee Eee eS 
e** * **s 
*e#** * 
**e & * 


The shaft is a beautiful objectin the heav- 
ens. The barb.—The tive descending letters, 
deadly ;the three descending letters, was seated ; 
the one at the point, a comsOmant. Words 





across the barb.—The first letter, & consonant ; 





the word next, like; the next, a dark, resinous 
substance ; the next, a preposition ; the last let- 
ter, a copsonaut. 

Rhomboid of the feathery end: Upper word 
across, the main point of the question; next, a 
woman’s name ; next, the lower ornamentation 
of an apartment wall. Below the shaft: the 
first word, finished ; next, having made a rcnt; 
a hard substance of the body. 

Desvending upper words: 1, a conscnant; 2, 
exists ; 3, sorrowful; 4, a coal-wagon used in 
some parts of England; 5, bustle; 6, corres- 
ponds to either; 7, a consonant. 

Lower words descending: 1, a consonant 
(the last of the first four letters of the shaft); 
2, a syllable applied to a tone in music; 3, a 
single number; 4, greater quantity ; 5, a Span- 
ish title; 6, a preposition; 7, a consonant. 


DOUBLE SQUARE WORD. 
* * * © *“* * * 
*_* * * * * © # 
** & * * * * # 
** & © *_* * * 


Left hand Square.—1, Upper word, meal 
boiled in wa'er; 2, To. Now only used in an 
antiquated style; 3, agitation or bustle; 4, of 
which combs are often made. 

Right-hand.—1, An apartment; 2, a side 
glance; 3, an olio; 4, low minded, 

The conjoined upper words form a favorite 
article of food to some people, and grows among 
moss. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 18TH. 
BEHEADED WORDS, 

1, Sidle-idle; 2, trail-rail; 3, rout-out; 4, 
Joath-oath ; 5, horal-oral; 6, ajar jar; 7, fairy- 
airy ; 8, pounce ounce; 9, wear-ear; 10, rally- 
ally ; 11, ramble-amble ; 12, waver-aver. 

TWO HISTORICAL NAMES. 


A A 
N N 
D D 
R R 
E E 
WwW Ww 
Jack Joha 
Amen Oboe 
Cede Hose 
Knee Need 
8 8 
oO oO 
N N 


BLANK PUZZLE, 

1. Air, e’er, ere, heir; 2, hue, hew; 8, too, to, 

two; 4, ho, hoe; 5, ore, oar, o’er; 6, flow, floe. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 

1, Earib, heart; 2, stray, tray; 3, abode, 
adobe; 4, keen, knee; 5, inks, sink, skin; 6, 
statement, testament; 7, disprove, provides; 8, 
beset, beets; 9, phrase, seraph; 10, smote, 
tomes, motes; 11, serves, Sevres, verses, severs ; 
12, trace, crate. 








Selections. 


THE GIRLS OF THE MARQUESAS 
ISLANDS, 


As our men took their meals on the spar- 
deck, the women, and as many of the native 
men as could be provided for, ate with 
them. The natives are not dainty, but 
cram their mouths full, and eat voracious- 
ly. The women are very fond of meat, but 
are not allowed to eat it on the island, 
where it is taboo to them—another instance 
of the selfish character of the men. It is 
too scarce, however, for the men to indulge 
in, except at au festival. The taboo is laid 
merely by the proclamation of a priest. 
They have a pair of goats on the 
island, and, that they may increase undis- 
turbedly, they are taboo to all persons 
for five years. Our dinner table in 
the ward room being under an open hatch, 
they clustered round the hatch and watched 
the manner of our eating with great de- 
light. Anything that was handed to one 
of them from the table was thankfully re- 
ceived, and divided among the rest, and 
eaten with 80 great satisfaction and 
greediness that they reminded us of mon- 
keys. Once, for curiosity, we took several 
of the prettiest and cleanest girls below to 
dine with us. They behaved with a great 
deal of decorum, and in order that they 
might make no mistakes and do nothing 
wrong, they watched us closely and did ex- 
actly what we did. Each officer attended 
to tbe girl that he brought down, and he 
was the model by which she gov- 
erned ber actions. She would put 
no more in her mouth at a time than he, 
use her Knife and iork as he, lay them 
down when he did, be helped when he was, 
drink wuen he aid. Ove of the ofticers 
attending on a girl had a nervous affection 
in his under jaw, and every now and then 
would screw up his chin and face ina very 
ridicuious Mauner, and he was very sensi- 
live of its being remarked on. His girl, 
anxious to imitate him in every respect, 
to be periectiy decorous, kept an eye on 
him all the tnme, aud woen he screwed his 
mouth to One side she woulu iustantly ao 
the same, to our infinite merrimeat, and 
no less to his mortiticatiun.—Hachange, 








I HAVE 


A Remedy for Dyspepsia that will relieve every case, 
aud cure the great majority. I willsend free by mail 
to all applicants, enough to prove ite value. 


A. I. MATHEWS, Druggist, 81 Barclay St., N. Y. 








THE WORLD RENOWNED SALVATOR 
FOR INVALIDS AND THE AGED, AN 
INCOMPARABLE, ALIMENT FOR THE 
GROWTH AND PROTECTION OF IN- 
FANTS AND CHILDREN, A SUPERIOR 
NUTRITIVE IN CONTINUED FEVERS 
AND A RELIABLE REMEDIAL & 
AGENT IN ALL DISEASES OF 

THE STOMACH AND_INTESTINES. 


“SoLD By jy SHIPPING DEPOT 
JOHNCARLE & SONS, 
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TO EUROPE!!! 


Cook’s Excursion Parties leave in April, May, 
IYndividaal Tourist Tickets for travelin E 
ndividual Touris cketsfor travelin Europe 
anda/l parts of thegiobe. Passage Tickets by all 
line's of steamers. 
Cook’s Excursionist, with maps, published 
monthiy, by mail tor Ten Cents. 


THOS, COOK & SON, %1 Broadway, New York 


State Line Steamers, 


NEW YORK, GLASGOW AND BELFAST. — 9" 
THROUGH ro 
LIVERPOOL, LON DUBLIN 


at wa low rates. 
A. 1 staunch Clyde built steamers, First-class pas- 
senger accommodations at reduced prices, 
UNS Gn ens csoncecgascsapcanessenseescbetens $35 to 840. 
according to locaiton. 
Excurston goo4 for one year.............-. 865 and $75. 
No live stock carried on these steamers. For in- 
spection of plans and other information appl y to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN &CO., General Ageats, 


. oO New York. 
Parcels, Packages, Freight aud Valuables forwarded 
to all parts of Europe, at lowest rates, by BALDWIN’s 
EUROPEAN.EXPRESS. 








HOTELS, WINTER RESORTS, ETC. 
Southern Winter Resorts. 


Derr scons srsemees canon gaat 
nter tem ure seventy a 
00 miles of good roads, is 





IQUE. BAR 
tiful and interesting tours, all reached b 
of the Quebec Steamship Co., from New York. 
For descriptive pamphlets, dates of sailing and pas- 

sage, apply to 

A, EMILIUS OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 

51 Broadway, New York. 
ARTHUR AHERN, Sec'y, Quebec, Canada. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. ¥. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 


Opposite the President’s House, 


Washington, D. Cc. 


Redecorated and Refurnished, a Hotel 
of quiet Elegance, Celebrated for its 
Cuisine. 


TE ROESSLE. Proorietor, 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for Tux InpE- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
81x numbers—half a year. The cover has ‘Tar 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, Making it quite ornamental. They will 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
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Farm andl Gurilen. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to reeetwe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
wil make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially wterested,) 


TIMELY AND PRACTICABLE. 


BY RURALIST. 





Eanty Tomators.—Expert cultivators say 
that their earliest tomatoes come from self- 
grown plante, where tomatoes were raised the 
previous year, and some of the first rotted on 
the ground. At the New York Experimental Sta- 
tion, experiments have been made in growing 
tomatoes without transplanting with splendid 
success. Plants grown entirely in the open 
ground mature fruit in twenty-five days shorter 
time than those which were cared for in the 
hot-bed the first two or three months of their 
existence. The result, according to the report, 
is certainly striking, and suggests that the 
check given to the plants at the time of trans- 
planting may have been nearly tufficient to 
overbalance all the time gained by forcing. 

Procress IN Beer Maxine.—An interesting 
item is published about an ox which took the 
prize at Smithfield, England, in 1789. The ox 
was eight years old and had been fed for beef 
two years. It weighed alive 3,360 pounds, and 
dressed 1,914 pounds, People who claim that 
we have made no improvement should compare 
those figures and proportions of meat and offal 
with the prize animals of the present day at 
half the age. 

Tue Woot Ovtioox.—The condition of the 
woolen goods trade is regarded as satisfactory, 
remarks a Western contemporary. Old stocks 
are well cleaned off the markets, and all the 
mills are fully employed on profitable orders. 
This healthy condition of the trade in woolens 
argues well for the wool trade the coming 
spring, and if no outside influences affect the 
business, a better feeling will animate sheep- 
men and better prices be realized. 

Earity Pics anp Lamps.—Some one remarks 
that there is little or no advantage in having 
sows or ewes farrow very early, unless very 
warm quarters are provided. With careless 
management, much loss will occur, and with 
ewes dropping only one lamb the profit of an 
entire year is sacrificedin a night. With a lit- 
ter of pigs, however, every one dropped in 
March can be made worth three to five dollars 
more in the fall tian vue farrowed a month 
later. Most farmers pay too little attention to 
breeding animals at this season, and are wont 
to neglect to give the tender youngsters proper 
cere. 

GRooMING AND FeEpDING.—Animals that re- 
quire grooming should not be neglectcd now, 
and they should be well fed as warm weather 
approaches. It is a bad sign for cows or horses 
to have rough, staring coats at this season. It 
shows neglect of grooming or lack of food dur- 
ing winter, which it is difficult to remedy. A 
rough coat is usually accompanied by vermin, 
which always take to animals in thin flesh. Ifa 
cow is poor in the spring, she will not be worth 
much as a milker in the following summer. 

Fix THE Roaps.—Seasonable attention to the 
highways in opening the drains and draining off 
the water, as they thaw out, and before they are 
trampled up by pazeing teams, will materially 
benefit them, and prevent many pieces of bad 
roads. Abominably bad roads are as usual as 
spring rains and thaws, and there is not the 
careful effort that there should be to im- 
prove them. A portion of the road in each dis- 
trict should now be stoned or otherwise re- 
paired. Put them in condition to be safe to 
travel over each spring, and by so doing the 
worst places may soon be made passable at all 
seasons. 

Manure For Hot-BEeps.—It is timely to re- 
mind rural readers that horse manure is gener- 
ally used for hot-beds, chiefly for the reason 
that it heats rapidly. But more failures occur 
in unskilled hands from having hot-beds acquire 
a warmth too great for the good of plants, and 
which cannot be maintained. A proportion of 
cow manure in hot-beds is much preferable, and 
some good gardeners underlie the hot-bed with 
this. Greater bulk of this slow manure is 
needed to furnish the neceesary heat; but once 
obtained, the bed will keep warm a longer time. 

Cror Rotation.— This is the season to decide 
upon the crops to be planted, and to study the 
subject of rotation. As adopted by Professor 
Roberts, of the Cornell University farm, the ro- 
tation of crops is in the order of clover, corn, 
oats, wheat, and clover. In seeding down, two 
to four quarts of timothy are sown about ten 
days after the wheat in autumn, and from four 
to six quarts of clover in the following spring. 

” In this way, it is reported that he has obtained 
to the acre forty-seven bushels of wheat, seven- 
ty-three of oats, and eighty of corn. This may 
prove suggestive to some of our readers. 

Rica anp Poor Eaos.—There is as much dif- 
ference in eggs as in beef, according to a poultry 
authority. It declares that those from a thin 
hen, poorly sustained with garbage, slops, and 





little grain, will spread in a thin, watery way 





over the dish, instead of having a slight yellow 
tinge. On the other hand, a plump, healthy 
hen, with daily rations of nourishing food, lays 
rich eggs, which, when broken, retain their 
form, yield with more resistance, and give the 
idea that you are beating something thicker than 
diluted water. The food given the hen makes 
the difference. 

On1on CuLTuRE.—An experienced cultivator 
avers that it is idle to think of growing a good 
crop of onions unless previous preparation has 
been made by thorough cultivation the preced- 
ing year. The crop will never succeed on a sod, 
and a two years’ crop of potatoes, where sod has 
been turned under, is better than one. Onions 
require a very rich soil, and it is not always 
easy to secure this without making it also fou, 
with weeds. 

Pure Water For Cows.—-Dairymen under- 
stand the importance of supplying their herds 
pure water. It has been truly said that you 
migbt as well drink the water from a filthy 
barnyard as to allow a cow to drink of it, and 
then use her milk. Whatever impurities may be 
in the water are taken up by the system of the 
cow, and are given off in her milk, and pass 
into the system of the human consumer. 
Owners of cows, then, should be very careful to 
allow them only pure water to drink; and it is 
just as important that their food be pure and 
wholesome also. It is a matter in which clean- 
liness is next to godliness. 

Marxrine Toois.—Before the spring opens, it 
will be well for farmers to see that their tools 
and implements are painted and marked. To 
mark tools, says an expert, first cover the arti- 
cle to be marked with a thin coating of tallow 
or beeswax; then, with a sharp instrument, 
write the name in the tailow. Clear with a 
feather ; fill the place written—the letters—with 
nitric acid; let it remain from one to ten min- 
utes, then dip in water, and rub off, and the 
marks will be etched into the steel or iron. 

Tue TriaANcuLaR Hor.—According to a con- 
temporary, if this useful implement cannot be 
bought, it is easily made, and now is the time to 
provide one or more for the coming season. 
Procure a mowing machine knife, or cut froma 
saw plate a triangular piece, three inches on 
one side and four inches on the other two, and 
grind the three edges sharp. Attach a shank 
with the proper crook, at one-third from the 
shorter side, and provide a handle. Whoever 
uses this will not give it up. 

‘*Horse SENSE.”—Always be careful about 
using a whip on a horse you don’t know, advises 
asensible writer. See how differently horses 
take a whipping. They are just like youngsters. 
Some will tremble and lose their spirit ; others 
will become stubborn and balk; a spunky one 
will jump at sight of your hands, and you might 
not get him back in time enough to save a bro- 
ken wagon or head. And here is a bad practice 
you ought to avoid—the lighting of those snappy 
parlor matches on a wheel tire. Many a horse 
has been startled in that way. Smoking on 
horseback is a very bad practice. A falling 
spark from a pipe or cigar has caused many 
riders broken bones or bad bruises. 

See To THE SueepP StTasies,—This is now in 
order. All manure should be removed from 
sheep stables at once, before warm weather 
starts it to fomenting and giving off noxious 
odors and poisonous gases. After the stables are 
thoroughly cleaned the floor should be sprinkled 
with caustic lime, to more effectually destroy 
the odors and germs, and purify the atmos- 
phere. Unless these precautions are taken, the 
flocks will be more or less injured. 

Heattuy Horse StaBies.—An authority says 
that nothing will purify and keep a stable so 
free from odors as the liberal use of dry earth, 
and every one keeping horses will find it pays 
to keep a heap of it on hand, to be used daily. 
A few shovelfuls of earth scattered over the 
floor after cleaning will render the air pure and 
wholesome. 

Ace rx Horses.—An experienced horseman 
declares that a good horse, nine years old, ought 
to have ten years of work in him, and, in fact, 
is often a better purchase than a young horse, 
He has been tested, and, if weak spots have 
been found, the horse would have been lame, 
blemished, or dead. Age in work horses is not, 
therefore, a serious objection. 


CARE OF FRUIT TREES. 


Noruine in gardening is so ill understood as 
pruning. Those who preach prune not at all, 
have no doubt seen some fearful illustrations of 
bad work. Those who advocate pruning when- 
ever the knife is sharp, have been taught in the 
miseries of some neglected orchard. It is in- 
deed safer to prune not at all, than to have a 
sharp knife inthe hands of an ignorant man. 
Much of the indifference the culture of the 
dwarf pear has fallen into came about from the 
bad mistakes of ignorant pruners. It is not at 
all uncommon to seea dwarf pear tree with alj 
its young, vigorous growth cut away—nothing 
but fruit spurs left. All the force is thus sent 
into the flowering condition in the spring. The 
trees are mountains of snow-white blossoms; 
but little fruit follows. A judicious thinning out 
of weak branches, so as to get a good form to 





the tree, is about all the pruning required. If 
there isa tendeney to produce an over-propor- 
tion of fruit spurs, cut out a good portion of 
them. 

The apple often requires pruning when some- 
what advanced in years. The old, stunted 
branches should be cut out now and then, 
whenever a young and vigorous shoot is in- 
clined to take its place. Peach trees especially 
love this sort of pruning. The grape-vine, when 
trained on lattice work or trellises, is very liable 
to have its strong branches at the end of the 
vine ; and the good pruner is ever-or the alert 
to get a young, strong branch up from near the 
ground. When he can get this, he often takes 
out an older one, weakened by age or bearing, 
and replaces it with youth and vigor. 

The rule in pruning grape-vines, is to shorten 
the shoots in proportion to their strength ; but, 
if the advice we have given in former summer 
hints has been attended to, there will be little 
disproportion in this matter, as summer pinch- 
ing of the strong shoots has equalized the 
strength of the vine. Those who are following 
any particular system, will, of course, prune ac- 
cording to the rules comprising such system. As 
a general rule, we can only say, excellent grapes 
can be had by any system of pruning; for the 
only object of pruning in any case is to get 
strong shoots to push where they may be de- 
sired, or to add to the increased vigor of the 
shoot which pruning supposes will follow the 
act increased size in the fruit it bears. 

Blackberries, raspberries and currants are 
also much assisted by having the weaker canes 
thinned out, and those left shortened a fourth 
or fifth of theirlength. Gooseberries need thin- 
ning, but not shortening. 

If time can be spared for washing the trunks 
of the fruit trees, it is so much the better. It pre. 
vents them from becoming hide-bound. Hide- 
bound trees are often started by poverty or un- 
suitable soil. Few soils can be too rich for 
fruit trees ; if fertilizers can be had cheap, most 
orchards are benefited by manuring. If the 
ground beneath the trees be cropped with vege- 
tables or farm produce, manure must be ap- 
plied. The trees then get some as well as the 
vegetables. If graessis grown under the trees, 
unless the land is alluvial, and some food is 
brought down from the higher land, surface 
dressing should be given every other year. It 
is an excellent plan to have orchards in grass, 
provided care be taken not to let the grass starve 
the trees. 

If one has a specimen orchard of many varie- 
ties, in addition to the main one of a few varie- 
ties for main crops, he will have much pleasure. 
The trees are, of course, numbered regularly, 
and named in the orchard book, in case a label 
gets lost. But each tree is labeled for all. 
Look over at this season, and see that all labels 
are legible.—Gardener’s Monthly. 


RECLAIMING PASTURE LANDS. 





TueEre is often on a general farm consider- 
able land that cannot be tilled to good advant- 
age, but which will produce grass suitable for 
pasturage. A farmer should feel that his pas- 
tures are a very important part of his posses- 
sions. Many of the old hill pastures of New 
England, which were once rich and productive, 
are now “worn-out” lands. When these were 
first cleared, the timber was of hitle or 20 
value, and it was burned off. In this operation 
much of the organic matter was lost to the soil, 
and there was left a great quantity of ash or 
minerals, The land was very likely sown to rye 
for some time, and then seeded to grass. Fi- 
nally it was turned into pasture, and, after be- 
ing devoted to building up animal carcasses for 
many years, got *‘run out,” and has grown up 
to bushes. 

It would seem good policy to turn the old, 
rough mountain and hilltops back into wood 
again. To do this, plant seed of the best trees 
that grow there. Along the foot-hills of moun- 
tains are some lands which are tao good to be 
turned back into forests, There is but little 
brush upon them, and hence so much clearing 
will not be required as would be in the former 
situations. It would pay, in some cases, to buy 
fertilizers and apply to such pastures; but, if 
one has not the means to do this, let him turn 
in his farrow cows, oxen, etc. As the object is 
to reclaim this land, do not allow the young 
animals or milch cows here; for they will take 
from the pasture much more than the other 
animals. The young stock require a great 
amount of valuable elements for building up 
their frames, and the milch cow not only turns 
great quantities into milk, but much is lost 
from the pasture in the manure which she 
deposits in the barn, where she is taken to be 
milked. 

Sheep are considered even better than cattle, 
for they are not so particular what they eat, and 
their manure is much better distributed over 
the ground. By feeding them a little grain, not 
only will the sheep be aided, but richer manure 
will be secured for fertilizing this ** worn-out ” 
land. Sow grass seed on the poor spots of the 
pasture, If it is decided not to put sheep into 





these pastures, then tear out all the brush and 








burn it, and after this is done seed down the 
whole. 

There are some pasture lands that can wel 
be brought under the plow. Put in some rye 
with the grass seed, and then fertilize. This can 
be done on a small piece at a time without taking 
the cattle from pasturage. On all side hills, 
where there is liability to wash, make the land 
as mellow as possible. This will allow the water 
to percolate through, so as not to form rivulets, 
The Hollanders take great pains with their pas- 
tures, top-dressing them every two or three 
years. But the location of some of our pasture 
lands is such that we cannot well afford to top- 
dress as they do in Holland. 

Though seemingly a small matter, it is impor- 
tant that farmers go over their pastures and 
break the deposits of the cattle, which are left 
in heaps, and spread them over the land. A 
point to guard against is over-stocking a pas- 
ture. Never put on more animals than the land 
will support, unless the feed here obtained be 
supplemented by some that may be broughf 
them, as in the case of the sheep referred to. It 
the pasture be very large, fence it off into smaller 
parts, changing the cattle from one field to an- 
other ; this will give the cattle new rapge, and 
the land a rest.—American Cultivator. 





GROUND BONE AND OYSTER 
SHELLS FOR POULTRY, 


Some of our farming friends appear to be 
deeply impressed with the Conviction that hens 
need no food but corn insome of itsforms. But 
we ought not to forget that food means the ma- 
terial for everything that comes out of the sys- 
tem, and that if any particular race takes up 
any special branch of manufacture, they must 
have the raw material. All animals consume 
more or less lime ; it is one of the principal ele- 
ments entering into the composition of the 
bones ; but the hen needs an extra supply. The 
domesticated hen also needs more than wild 
stock of any sort, since she is stimulated toa 
greater production of egge. In consequence, 
we must give her more than is contained in the 
various grains. 

The most useful forms in which to give lime 
are in the shape of coarsely ground bone and 
oyster shells ; feed these articles most abundantly 
at the time when the hena are laying most freely, 
and anticipate, if possible, by beginning early in 
the season, lest your fowls eat a shelless egg and 
acquire bad habits. The importance of provid- 
ing a liberal supply of ground bone and oyster 
shells for fowls, is less understood than it 
should be by breeders of poultry. Raw bone, 
coarsely ground—say half as large as grains of 
corn—is greedily eaten by fowls, especially if 
they are not allowed to run at large; and wel) 
conducted experiments have proved that itis not 
only beneficial to the health of the fowl, but it 
also certainly stimulates and promotes laying to 
a very great extent. 

Now, while this effect of producing an increase 
in the number of eggs is certain, and not a 
newly claimed merit, we have arrived at the con- 
clusion that it also increases the size of the eggs; 
and where there is any trouble with regard to 
the shells of the eggs, we have found it speedily 
remedied by a liberal use of ground raw bone 
and oyster shells. Every person who keeps even 
a few fowls should own a mill for grinding such 
food, as it will soon repay its cost. Bone and 
shell should be fed to fowls by putting it in a 
narrow box and nailing it to the side of the 
coop. We prefer this method, as it is less waste- 
ful than throwing iton the ground. To use fine 
bone beneficially, it is necessary to mix it with 
the soft food, and we have found it very useful 
in cases of diarrbea in fowls, having cured bad 
cases of this disease in green fowls, in a single 
day, by the use of this article; to promote lay- 
ing, however, it is necessary to have it ground 
coarse.—American Rural Home. 


ae 


FLORAL GOSSIP. 


Ir persons having bay windows only knew 
how much better plants grow in them when 
they can be shut off from the living-room by 
glazed doors, Iam sure they would soon have 
it arranged so that the plants can be kept by 
themselves, when it is desirable to do so; py 
that, I mean, of course, in an atmosphere of 
their own. If the bay window opens off the 
sitting-room or parlor, with nothing but a thin 
curtain between them, as is generally the case, 
the air in both must be pretty much the same, 
and it is safe tosay that the air in the room 
will be too warm and dry for plants to grow in 
healthily. By putting doors between the room 
and the window, this can be remedied. The 
plants can be sprinkled daily, after which the 
doors can be closed entirely, or nearly so, as the 
condition of the weather may make advisable, 
and the air among your flowers will remain moist 
for the greater part of the day. If it were not 
for these doors the dry, overheated air of the 
adjoining room would soon make way with the 
moisture which a thorough sprinkling would 
produce. In such a window you can keep your 
plants free from the dust which always comes 

from sweeping. They are not only very much 
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healthier, but they look brighter and cleaner. 
The expense of doors is not large, and any 
carpenter can hang them. Instead of having 
two wide doors, which would take up too much 
room when partly opened, I would have four 
narrow ones, hanging the two inside ones on 
the two which are attached to the casings. 
These inside ones can be hung on the others in 
such a manner as to fold back against them.— 
Vick’s Magazine. 


DIDN'T KNOW BEANS. 


One of those funny things which happen 
through the ignorance of juries occurred a few 
days ago in a suit brought in the United States 
Circuit Court to settle a dispute in regard to the 
question, What are beans? It was the third 
trial, and if it is true that ‘‘ the third time wins” 
the matter is now allright. At the first trial 
the jury decided that beans were garden seeds, 
and a duty of 20 per cent. was fixed on them. 
This did not satisfy the plaintiff, who thought 
they were farm seeds. A second trial was had, 
which resulted in deciding beans were vegetables 
and liable to a duty of 10 per cent. This was 
still unsatisfactory, and a third trial was had, 
when the conclusion was reached that beans 
were neither seeds nor vegetables, but were 
plants, and, therefore, free of duty. This deci- 
sion now stands uncriticised, and is, therefore, 
law, and farmers must guide themselves accord- 
ingly, and consider beans to be plants.—N. Y. 
Times. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 
RHODODENDRONS. HARDY AZALEAS 
Kissena Nurseries. 


Trees and Plants. 
Parsons &SonsCo., 


Flushing, N.Y. 


RED FLOWERING DOGWOOD 
AND OTHER NOVELTIES. 
E BE RIIES Rome BER Do. Get the best.” N. wait 


RIES. §So) 
to-day for “BERRY-LEAF 











M. C. WILSON, Florist. 


GreEnnHouses, Astoria, L. I. N. Y. 
STORE 45 W. 14TH STREET, W. Y. CITY. 


Fient and Floral Decorations attended to, an 
in the most artistic manner, at moder 


meral and descriptive Catalogue of Reoee. 
Pei y general an Ch one Greeuhouse and Bed 
ding Plants mailed to al] applicants. 


TREES. 


ALL KINDS OF NURSERY STOUK AT 
BOTTOM RATES. 
Catalogues free. Address 
MONROE COUNTY NURSERIES, 


?.0, Drawer 291, RocHEstTeR, N.Y 
Weller to Bank of Monroe, Rochester, N. Y 


New and Standard Garden Seeds, 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs and Vines, 

AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
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eALDWIN Appl uavtity. Send forCat- 
Hogue. DUTC. ESS") Sung RIES. Poughkeepsie, 
FERRIS, Jr anager. 












stamps, or one ct. a int my 
experience. A 50 page [1l. cir free. 
A.M. LANG, Cove Dale, Ky. 


FARMS & MILLS 
For Sale & reaipaye- 
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EMPIRE STATE GRAPE 


The nearest approach to the pupa I 
have yet found.”—Geo. W. Campbell. — 


“Very excellent quality with a muscat flavor, 
mit y free from foxiness "—Special Fruit Com- 
tee, American Pomological Society. 


Send for Descriptive Circular and Price List. 
PRATT BROS., Rochester, N. ¥. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 
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Half of What Your Farm Can Produce 


ACTIVE & PERMANENT FERTILIZERS. 


PURE RAW BONE 
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ONONDAGA F. F. 
Dairy and Table SALT. 


a | The Purest, Strongest, Best and C Salt 
high igh quality a celal ea made. Warruuted as Pure as an it ia the 
been ntained during et. Triw . Ittriumphed 
anieene years, the at Buffalo in 1867, securing 25 of the 30 tubs of 
demand now calls for butter declared best by the jud It signelly 
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Send for Our New Catalogue of 


GLADIOLUS AND OTHER BULBS FOR SPRING PLANTING. 


ALSO, 
Our GENERAL CATALOGUE of VEGETABLE and 


FLOWER and TREE SEEDS always ready for mailing to 
applicants. 


OMTHORBURN& Cob JOHN S!NEWYORK. 



















A beautiful work of 150 pages, Colored Plates, and 1000 Illustrations, with descriptions of 
the best Flowers and Vegetables, prices of &$7—E)-EGDS and Plants, and how to grow 

= them. Printed in English and German. Price, only 10 cents, which may be deducted from 
first order. It tells what you want for the garden, and ne . eet it instead of running to the grocery at the last 
moment to buy what seeds happen to be left over, after wecks of waiting. 


BY tomers, SHEDS, JAMES ‘VICK, -SEEDSMAN, Pochester. M. Y. 
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SPECIALTIES AND NOVELTIES. 















We call attention to a few articles of merit—many of them New and Rare, all of them 
desirable, and es y recommended to our customers. _ These and a great man ‘others 
are described in our Catalogues. The Ornamental Cassieg Be (including ROSES), 
contains a beautiful colored plate rs th Clematis ** Lanuginosa Ca .” These Catalogues, 
both Fruit and A ey also the Wholesale List, if desired, will be sent to any address 
on receipt of 6 cents in stam 


FRUIT "TREES, VINES AND PLANTS. 


varieties, Newand Old. In AP- 

PLES we meanon “Stump,” “Mann,” “ Beitigheimer,” ‘* Wealthy, i 4 KS, 

“Kieffer,” WAS tag i, gee Futter. - ei a Belle 0, Peeatert * and the beautiful little 
? uss! ve 


7 3 “ Black “ Montmorency ;” in 
a S! i as 3 urbe? “ Garfield, » Lord 









) ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBBERY, ETC. 


Beech, Purple-Leaved, a well known but comparatively rare tree; Birch, “ Fas- 
tigiata ” (Pyramidal), in form like the Lombardy Poplar ; Birch, Cut-Leaved, with peautiful 
feathery foliage and ‘droopin branches; Birch, Young's Weeping, an elegant new variety ; 
Casetee, a splendid objec £ when in full bloom; ornbeam, a beautiful ornamental 
Hedge Plant, can be etmmed into any form; Magnolias, the Chinese Hybrid sorts, 
hardy and very_ beautiful; — many varieties, including *the Purple-Leaved Sycamore 
and the new Schwedlerii, with splendid red foliage; Prunus Pi fi, (Purple-Leaf 
Plum), an elegant Novelty, perfectl hard Phellodendron (or Chinese Cork tree), 
hardy and Oriental in appearance Ims, Rerple-Lenved, and several other stnking kinds ; 
Virgilia Lutea, rare and perfect] hardy, the handsomest of all the trees bearing pea- 
shaped flowers; Hydrangea Paniculata Grandifiora, the finest of the new hardy 

, Golden-Leaved, quite new and very striking; Spirea Aurea, a fine 
yellow-leaved_ 8 rub; Wisteria A a charming companion to the Purple variety; 
er eMATIC fine impo mod plants in variety of colors. 

—The Clematis is ee immensely Pop pular. We mention a few varieties, 
the ered Se so easy of cultivation. Coccinea, bright coral 
pouse urple, wonderfully profuse; uginosa Candida, 
m, delicate lavender, very_ elegant; Standishit. 
rple, ms early in season ver, “prof : John Gould Veitch, flowers double, bright 
fav. -ender blue; Helena, white; A ne large creamy white; Madam Grange, red- 
dish crimson, and a good man ‘other iendid varieties.- Everybody wants them when seen. 

ROSES.—A great collection, comrectag hundreds of the best varieties. Good, strong, 

ee REE nts—not weaklings. 
E ROSES, from Europe. 4 to 5 feet high. 


Address W. §. LITTLE, em™""*" Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 

ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANOIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION.” by Ritchie. Size 

of Sheet, 26x36. . --#82 00 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed ‘and. ‘attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A, H. 


Ritchie, the Engraver. . 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE ‘UNITED STATES 

Size, 26x40. . 26 2») 
The Same, in Artist’s Proof, “signed by A. a 

Ritchie, the Engraver..............cssecesseesee 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT. Size, 16x20.... 100 


EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX 


IBA, IOZBD, 00. cccccnceressesccccncccsecescsvescees 10 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Sixe, 16x20.............. 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20.,.............. 100 


Allof the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth 


CO GROR, BURR 5 s ccncde ctocbenascccceidenenthabs i) 
The “PICTURE ANDTHE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth. 190 pages. . - cccccccccccse 6D 


Orders, with the cash in losed . to be s , essed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


Che ‘ 


Independent, 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS, 
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PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
= Numbers (postage free)... 2000-83 OO 
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4 ni (6 mos,) 
17 a (4 mos.) 
13 (8 mos.),’ 
4 - (1 month), 
2 + (2 weeks), 


1 Number ( week), 

One subscription two years 

Two subscriptions, one year each,in one re- 

MULEAMCD. ..-cocccccces 

Three subscriptions, one year ‘each, in one Te- 

One subscription three ‘years. 

Four subscriptions, one year each,in one re- 
INDIO 05. ccidscdess: cidecbits coneasbsccecchocseccs 8 60 

One subscription four years.. sseeeeeese. 8 5O 

Five subscriptions, one year "each, in one re- 
mittance....... Ooeertecccccsesecs Crees cecceserseces 

One subscription five years,............. 

Any number over five at the same rate, ‘invart. 

ably with one remittance, 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Univ 

Postal Union $1.04 per year additional, 221 

UNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FRoM SUB 
SOBIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES, 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con 
secutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offers month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the enaay the time 
for which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 

Ga” Make all remittances payable to the orac1o Tae 
INDEPENDENT. 

ittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, # 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money in a REGISTERED pang The pres. 
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THE INDEPEN DENT’s special Clubb‘ng List will be 
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ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save a 
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The real cost ofsoap 
is not to be estimated 
by the price paid, but 
by the results. Soap 
made of inferior stock, 
or of good materials 
not properly com- 
bined, will injure what- 
ever it is used upon, 
so it is not cheap at 
any price. The Ivory 
Soap which Prof. 
Cornwall, of Princeton 
College, says “Is very 
“well made, and can 
“not injure anything,” 
is certainly very cheap 
at the price which 
any grocer will fur- 
nish it to you. 






Free of charce. A full-size cake of Ivory Soap will 
sent to any one who cannot get it ot = Ser grocer, i 
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ADVERTINE | UDICIOUSLY. 
only way to is to cousult LORD & 
OMAS, Chicago, Til. 


~ EHRICHS’ 


Easiion Qnarteply 


> Spring lumber, 1886. 


ISSUED MARCH Ist, 
Contains 168 pages of excellent reading matter and all 
the latest fashions. Illustrated throughout. 


Single Copies, 15 Cents. 
Subscription Price, 50 Cts. a Year. 


dress 


THE FASHION PUBLISHING CO., 
P. 0. Box 3491. New York. 


LEWIS & CONGER. 


601 and 603 Sixth Avenue. 
1338 and 1340 Broadway, 
New York. 


Have the pleasure ing om trons that 
they, Be t— just PY ei ay ready extensive 
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DECORATED FRENOH OHINA, 


These goods, being exclusively from one faetory, 
are uniform in color, and of the finest quality manu- 
factured. The shapes are the newest produced, and 
the designs of d the richest and most at- 
tractive in the market. In this department, as in the 
others of our establishment, we are able to give to our 
customers the benefit of importation rates, 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD. 
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HIGHEST GRADE KNOWN. 
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OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Basten. 


> 


———soe yoo oY 


VIVA YF, 





81 Somerset St., 
Boston, Masa. 
A. P. W. Papsr Co. 


- « : RINTED PAPER, or that containing chemicals in-| § 
Gentlemen: “ Your Medi- P cident to the ondinery woos of manufacture, . 
‘oilet per” is use-} 2 cause emorr he “STANDARD” Brand 
cated T Pa ead not Fa, but is entirely free from any deleteri- 

wm the treatment of Anal} ous substance. The division into sheets by perfora- 
> ti tions, secures economy unattainable in the On 
> iseases, allaying the intense ef the, aoe or package, reverts ie revig Gisestenos 100 
; : ry e pa a ents loss 0! 
Gmiiching, is a remedy easily} ‘npure ar due to stoppage of and drains, with 
fappiied, and a trial is con-] *companying Physicians’ and v3 tumbers’ Bills. 


vincing of ils merits. Special Express contracts now enable us to 
2-38, Seen, AD Deliver One Dozen 1,000 Sheet Rolls 


and NICKEL FIXTURE, anywhere in the United States] 
July let., 1885. 


accessibie by Kxpress, on receipt of $3.00, or we can 
ERFURATED 


forward, as neretotore, Two Rolls and Nickel Fixture] & — 
s\N FT 
> = 0 | L 4 W A 


teem 











for $1.uv, cnarges prepaia.- 


yet ‘ ; 
oAr { 
\ WRA jt! 


MEDICIATEDI*PWPVTAPER. 


Our Specially prepared paper for the use of sufferers from Hemorrhoids is heavily 
charged with Ointment, and has the indorsement of physicians, in that the regular appli- 
cation of recognized remedies is accomplished through absence of the annoyance attending 
the use of ointment in the usual manner. The Itching type of this disease quickly yields 
to its influence, and its remarkable success is unquestionably due to the use of paper as a 
vehicle for the remedy. 

Pocket Packet 10 
Price per Roll of 1OOO Sheets ema 
wrapped in Tin Foil. 


Delivered Free, anywhere in the United States, on receipt of price. Address, 


Ten Packets and neat Pocket Case..$1.00 
Twe 1000-Sheet Rolls, and Nickel 
PID dcvc nes ccnpnsartatooen -uckesesan 1.30 
























NEW MATERIALS FOR MOURNING. 


The need of something suitable for mourning, yet cool and heht in weight, felt by all who 


bave worn black, bas been supplied bv eight new fatrics— Clairette. Convent, Gypsy, 
Princetta, Feather and Pansy Cloths, Imperial Twill, and Royal Serge. These 
come in different grades, but all of the finest wooland silk. They are brought out by the well- 
known firm Priestley & Co., hitherto best known as making Henriettas, Melrose Cloths, 
and Drap @’Alma, of exquisite quality.— Demorest's Monthly. 


MADE FROM ONE PIECE 
OF CAST STHAHL. 


NO RIVETS OR HOLES 














BETTER SATISFACTION 
THAN ANY OTHER SHOVEL IN 


ms THE MARKET..cc 


CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 
BEMINGTON AGRICULTURAL OO.. Ilion. N. Y. 











SPOOL 





Send For Price List and Catalogue 
OF 
Gentlemen’s Elegant Light Driving 
Wagons, Carriages, Brewster and Tim- 
kins’ Spring Buggies, made from the 
best material which money and skilled 
labor can produce, Address, 


WATERLOO WAGON CO., LIMITED, 
Waterloo. N. V. 










ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury Street, 
fend for Oeanguse. BOSTON. 











POWDER 


tuispeagsnay Pure. 


This yaar never verten. A marvel of pang 





LeBOSQUET 


ot TERM APPAR 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 
WHITE AND DECORATED 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES, 


Zise mit French Chine Dian Sou, 100 poy 
Chine, 1 
2 


00 
a ca Sets. 44 pi P: white 50 
ted China Tea bela piece” 

‘hamber 16 : ite.” 

kre Sree ais: 48 

l ti wouaRe anving Lamps, etc. 6 00 


ALS! 
ustrated Cai List maiied free on 
and in: Srmation furnished. 


HADLEY’S, 1-f% Coaper Institute. N.Y.City. 


Orders packed and placed on car or steamer free of 
charge. Bent U.0. D. or on zecsipt of P.O. M. Order, 


PEERLESS 



















Periectly Clean yy ae 
m Dust. 


alk use ip United States Treasury 


Cc ng ~ A L 
a 
you saw this advertisement. _ a 


BISSELL & CO., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LF PAGE'S 


LIQUID GLUE ay 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
tavenstone es also Grand Gold 


the Society of Arts for 
melted F Pianos and several _. 1. 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 


YOU CAN DYEAny cocor 
i's 















iam for 
ae Spee hey aio ae inks, color paoto's 


we colored A senapies | r 4 sans ¥. 
itt ae kek, sell E “we we send iat 


W.&B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
hou 
87 "Y Bt. New Yo York, and 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 
a amc or 
PUMPS. 
Hydraulic aha ain an —-. 


Iren curbs, Yard 
treet 
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f & WILTRARGER. P Prop. 588 Second, &., Phil Pe. OnE eee | Street. pad Yors. 


tion. 1876. 
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